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Sales Taxes Right or Wrong 


AVING combed all possible sources 
of revenue, the Ways and Means 
Committee has concluded that 

some sort of a sales tax is inevitable to 
furnish the funds necessary to meet even 
the sharply reduced Federal budget. 
The announcements of the party leaders 
leave plenty of comfortable latitude as 
to just what type of sales tax will be 
proposed and how large the rate will be. 
It is to be hoped that the Democrats 
have the courage of their conviction and 
do a thorough-going job. 


UNIVERSAL sales tax—better known 
- as a turnover tax—that is, a tax on 
every single sale of all goods and all 
services in the country would furnish an 
astonishing volume of revenue even at 
a very low rate. Its completeness and 
small rate remove from such a levy the 
common objections to a sales tax. Even 
as small a rate as two-tenths of one per 
cent, as is pointed out in an article on 
another page of this issue, would supply 
a greater revenue to the Government 
than the present business profits and 
personal income taxes. 


O SMALL a tax on sales—20c on 
$100.00—would undoubtedly be ab- 
sorbed in practical business as a part of 
the overhead. Obviously it could be 
absorbed quite easily and without any 


change in prices. The simplicity of the 
tax not only appeals to the business 
man, but would effect tremendous sav- 
ings in collection and administration 
and auditing expenses on the part of the 
Government. The fairness of the tax 
is obvious, and it does not preclude the 
possibility of income levies upon such 
unearned sources as stock dividends, 
bond interest, ete. which might con- 
tinue to be collected upon the old 
principle of ‘“‘the ability to pay.” At 
the moment a most telling argument in 
favor of the turnover tax is its rather 
remarkable ability to raise revenue 
during times of curtailed business ac- 
tivity. This is the point at which the 
present law is peculiarly vulnerable, and 
this is certainly a chapter very seriously 
to be read these days. 


ii IS an auspicious moment for the 
simplification of our Federal tax 
system. Never was a sound and effi- 
cient method of raising Government 
revenue more needed and never will a 
constructive program be more atten- 
tively studied or so thankfully received 
by the country. The Democrats are 
presented with a golden opportunity to 
revise our national taxes with a proved 
system that, as Dr. Grosvenor points 
out, is just and efficient. 
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The constant unvarying purity and uniformity of all 
Diamond Alkalies commands immediate approval wherever 
used ... their nationwide distribution and their quick 
availability make friends among the most exacting con- 


sumers everywhere. Let Diamond serve your needs. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


and Eo erywhere 
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“Old Heads Three distinguished chem- 
For Counsel’ al executives have recently 

come out of retirement and 
are back at their desks again. Each tells a 
similar story. They had withdrawn from ac- 
tive affairs with a comfortable competency, 
planning to enjoy their hobbies and a well 
earned leisure. All have found their income 
curtailed. One of them has returned to busi- 
ness on his own account, but the other two 
have associated themselves with two of the 
largest companies in the industry. 

The return of these veterans to active 
service is more than a mere coincidence, more 
even than a sign of the times, for two of them 
have been specifically called back because 
their experience will give their companies a 
guidance needed today. 

The executive decisions, as some wag has 
pointed out, are twenty per cent facts and 
eighty per cent hunch, which is merely another 
way of saying that there are so many “‘ifs’’ and 
“buts” in even the very simplest business 
situation that a ‘‘yes’”’ or ‘“‘no’’ must be said 
almost upon intuition. The wisdom of that 
intuition depends largely upon the experience 
behind it. Such an experience gives a back- 
ground for comparison and a foundation upon 
which to predicate the results of action that 
cannot be acquired except through years of 
meeting similar situations, discussing their 
causes, and observing carefully their results. 
In such matters the counsel of older men is 
invaluable, and it is not alone that we are 
facing today a phase of business through which 
many of our younger executives have never 
passed. It is probably saying too much to 
claim that the day of the young executive has 
past, but there is very certainly going to be ¢ 
much more wholesome respect paid to the 


counsel of the older men during the next few 
years. 


Exports Exceed Our 1931 chemical ex- 

Imports ports valued at $130,645, 

000 exceeded imports by 

some $12,000,000, but were twenty-four per 

cent less than in 1930 while imports dropped 

thirty-one per cent. Exports exceeded the 

low points of 1921 and 1922, but were con- 

siderably below all recent years. Imports 

were the lowest since 1912 omitting, of course, 
the war period. 

Export and import figures indicate some 
remarkable shifts in chemical trade. Four 
years ago ammonium sulfate was seventh in 
the list of chemicals exported, while in 1931 it 
was relegated to the fifteenth position. Our 
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international position as leading exporter of 
sulfur suffered no set-back and accelerators 
have proved to be a fertile field of foreign 
sales, for in 1931 2,200,000 pounds valued at 
$41,157,000 left this country. 

On the import side of the trading ledger 
there are even more interesting comparisons. 
Ammonium sulfate imports in 1927 were 
negligible: today this source of nitrogen ranks 
ninth in the list. Removal of the import duty 
and low prices abroad are responsible for this 
situation. Despite our advances in dye pro- 
duction, our dye imports moved from ninth 
position in 1927 to fourth in 1931. Perhaps 
the most striking change of all is that of 
creosote oil imports. In 1927 this product 
held second position in the import list with 
total receipts of 95,900,000 gallons and in 1931 
eighth with 36,900,000 and contrariwise we 
exported close to 2,000,000 gallons. Because 
of its increasing use in the manufacture of 
non-shatterable glass and also pyroxylin plas- 
ties, camphor has enjoyed a real boom. Im- 
port figures for 1931 of 2,010,000 pounds of 
crude natural valued at $716,000; natural 
refined, 1,152,000 pounds valued at $545,000; 
and synthetic eamphor, 1,798,000 pounds 

‘alued at $588,000 indicate the growing im- 
portance of this material as an industrial raw 
material. 


Shades of — ‘“‘Mercurio-Europeo,” the 
Rothschilds 12usanne sales organization 

of the Italo-Spanish Mercury 
combine, has transferred most of its sales 
activity back to the London company that 
formerly handled the mercury sales in Eng- 
land. As the “Chemical Trade Journal’ 
points out, London has again become the 
world center for the sale of mercury, a position 
she held in the days when the Rothschilds 
controlled the putput of the famous Almadan 
Mines. It is further reported that the London 
firm have agreed to market 30,000 flasks 
annually until 1934 when the present cartel 
agreement terminates. The Italian mines 
have been allocated 12,000 flasks, the 18,000 
remainder of course going to the Spanish 
producers. 

What effect will the new arrangements have 
on the market in New York? Probably they 
will exert but very little stabilizing influence. 
Stocks on hand are reported to be between 
120,000 and 150,000 flasks. This can be only 
a very slight decline from the 1930 surplus. 
The pressure on the market exerted by domes- 
tic producers and those producers in other 
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countries not inembers of the syndicate is still 
extremely heavy and will likely continue to 
be so for sometime. On the other hand, the 
market in this country has held at a fairly 
stable level of about sixty-five dollars for 
several months. Production costs must be 
very close to this price. 

Considered more broadly, the return to 
London is another significant indication that 
many of the cartel arrangements so enthu- 
siastically entered into in the piping days of 
the late twenties do not bear the strain of 
economic reconstruction. Dr. Marks reviews 
these unexpected developments in this issue, 
and while he avoids prophecy he does translate 
the writing on the wall. 


A New February issues of British 
Cellulose Ether trade papers featured the 

announcement by the Im- 
perial Chemical Industries of the commercial 
production of a new cellulose ether, benzyl 
cellulose. The product is to be on view at the 
forthcoming British Chemical Industries Fair, 
and if pronouncements indicate fairly the 
general interest, it should create a stir in the 
plastics and lacquer industries. Three years 
ago, however, the I. G. Farbenindustrie placed 
benzyl cellulose on the market at the same 
time as it did the more widely employed ethyl 
cellulose. In Germany the commercial ex- 
ploitation of benzyl cellulose has progressed 
neither far nor rapidly. 

While the commercial availability of this 
interesting member of the aromatic cellulose 
ether series may be news, experimental work 
has been going on for years. As Dr. Mullin 
shows in his series of articles on the cellulose 
ethers commencing in this number, the first 
mention in the literature of benzyl cellulose 
was in 1919 when Dreyfus was granted a 
patent covering the substitution of one or 
more benzyl groups for a corresponding num- 
ber of hydrogen atoms in the cellulose unit by 
treating cellulose with water, powdered alkali, 
and benzyl chloride. It was not until some- 
what later that the I. G. was granted a patent 
covering a process for the preparation of 
benzyl ethers of cellulose by heating a benzyl 
halide with alkali cellulose, or with cellulose in 
the presence of an alkali. 

Benzyl cellulose possesses great powers of 
resistance to the hydrolyzing effect of acids 
and alkalies; is quite impervious to water; 
and has electrical properties of distinct ad- 
vantages. It certainly appears to offer in- 
teresting possibilities to the chemist engaged 
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in the production of lacquers, film, moulding 
powders and plastics, and commercial produc- 
tion in this country will doubtless follow the 
finding of industrial uses. 


Quotation Marks 


By farming intensively, with enough fertilizer to 
make up for soil depletion, I find that American 
farmers could have converted a nine-year loss of 
$1,250,000,000 on wheat into a $3,000,000,000 profit— 
and at the same time they could have cut their acreage 
in half— Horace Bowker. 

The evils inherent in Government operation of any 
enterprise on a commercial basis cannot be empha- 
sized too often or too strongly. Unfair and oppressive 
competition with private industry is an outstanding 
factor and affects the investments of thousands of 
citizens in private enterprises subjected to such 
rivalry.— Manufacturers’ Record. 

Obsoletion and over production may, perhaps, be 
caused by lack of complete correlation between chem- 
ical research and distribution methods. This state- 
ment is not to be interpreted as intimating that re- 
search should wait upon demand, for fundamental 
research, of course, must go on. Chemistry, while 
engaging in an industrial co-operative program, must 
not neglect pure science. The question arises, then: 
How much of an interest should the chemist evidence 
in general economics? How far should he concern 
himself with specific economic problems of the day ? ° 
Surely, the average chemist should be sufficiently 
interested in them to be able to discuss in an intelli- 
gent manner the signs of the times.—J. N. Taylor, 
The Chemist. 


Research is essentially a speculation, but it differs 
from most speculations in that the odds seem to be 
weighted heavily in favor of the speculator, so that if 
industrial research is undertaken with competent men 
and is allowed to carry on in the face of difficulty and 
failure, profit is almost inevitable—Dr. C. E. K. 
Mees. 





Fifteen Years Ago 


N. Y. Section of the A. C. 8. is addressed by Drs. Edgar F. 
Smith, C. F. Chandler and Nichols on occasion of its 25th 
anniversary. 

Barrett Co. directors increase preferred stock from $5,000,000 
to $12,500,000 and the common from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. 

The Kalbfleisch Corp. completes new plant at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. and purchases land for Elizabeth, N. J. works. 

Prof. John E. Bucher, Brown University announces his process 
for the fixation of nitrogen without the use of electrical power. 

CuemicaL MarkKETs asks editorially ‘“‘Are You Ready For the 
Call To Arms” and suggests that the American Navy may be in 
conflict in 20 days. 

Davison Chemical stockholders file bill of complaint asking 
that the company be forced to disclose financial arrangements of 
the increase in capital stock made in 1913. 
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Cartels in Depression 


By Dr. Lewis H. Marks* 





MPLICIT in the cartel idea has been — 
the belief that if a thorough going 
control may be established over 

supply, that this will counter-balance 
any effect of demand upon price. With 
a firm grip upon production, a strict 
allocation of market, and a centralized 
restraint upon competition; it has been 
the cartel belief that price became an 
incident and would more or less take 
care of itself upon a steady and estab- 
lished level which would not change 
materially, either in good times or 
in bad. This is a laudable ambition, 
both for producer and consumer; a steady price 
particularly on industrial raw materials is a double 
advantage. Since the era of the cartels in Europe 
which anti-dated the World War, but which were 
greatly stimulated by the economic consequences of 
that calamity, business the world over has enjoyed 
both good times and bad, and it is particularly in- 
teresting to see how this theory has held up during 
the past two years. 





It is important to keep clearly in mind the distine- 
tion between a cartel and a combine. A cartel is an 
association of independent enterprises organized for 
a definite purpose; the combine is a combination of 
enterprises by means of financial control. Inter- 
national corporations or other types of business enter- 
prise with interests in more than one country date 
as far back as the beginning of civilization, but the 
first generally known international cartels were not 
organized until the end of the nineteenth century, the 
International Rail Cartel of 1884. It was organized 
for a period of three years and included all British 
and Belgian and most German producers of rails. In 
a book published in 1897, Robert Liefmann, one of the 
leading authorities on cartels in Germany, enumerated 
forty international cartels existing at that time. 

The outbreak of the World War destroyed com- 
pletely the pre-war cartel structure, and the organiza- 
tion of the international cartels after the War may be 


*Executive secretary the Industrial Alcohol Institute 
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regarded as a new movement, the result 
of the peculiar economic and financial 
conditions created by the dislocation of 
business and trade. Europe had ceased 
to be the banker of the world and was 
faeed with the gigantie industrial and 
financial rise of the United States. The 
problems of distribution, production, 
price fixing, and allocation of territories 
became of paramount importance 
under these circumstances, and it is 





natural that the European producers 
should have sought a solution for their 
difficulties in international industrial 
agreements. As soon as the chaotie post-war inflation 
was over and foreign exchange fluctuations became 
confined within reasonably narrow limits, the pre-war 
cartel structure began to be rebuilt and many new 
cartels organized. The leadership was again assumed 
by Germany, whose dependence on foreign trade had 
become even more extreme after the loss of consider- 
able raw material resources, particularly iron ore and 
potash, and the need of transferring abroad large 
sums for reparations. 

The first important international cartel to be re- 
organized after the war was the International In- 
candescent Lamp Cartel, which came into existence 
in 1925. In 1926 seven other important international 
cartels were organized, including such commodities 
as rails, aluminum, steel, copper, rubber tires, fer- 
tilizer, potash, carbide, and bone glue. In the fol- 
lowing five years, the producers of carbide, ferro- 
silicium, nitrates, rayon, bismuth, white lead, dye- 
stuffs, zinc, quicksilver, thread, wire, paper, tubes, 
raw cork, bromide, bottles, plate glass, lead, platinum, 
coke, sugar, and cement found it necessary or advis- 
able to enter into international agreements for the 
purpose of production or distribution control. 

Proponents of cartel control and management con- 
tend that the enormous waste of uncordinated pro- 
duction is prima facie argument against the competi- 
tive system and that the losses periodically caused by 
violent price fluctuations, and which are unavoidable 
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as long as each individual enterprise within an indus- 
try and the industries in the different countries make 
plans independently, on the basis of more or less 
haphazard guesses of probable domestic and foreign 
demand, make controlled or planned economy abso- 
lutely indispensable. The European rationalization 
idea has been inseparably connected with the com- 
bination movement on a national and international 
basis, and rationalization involves two distinct ideas: 
scientific management proper and industrial combina- 
tion for the purpose of introducing improvements in 
production and distribution that are impracticable or 
beyond the strength of a small concern. There is a 
definite limit to which economies can be secured by 
increasing the size of an enterprise, and this limit 
varies from industry to industry. In many industries 
that limit is low, and in all industries it is reached long 
before the position of monopoly is obtained. With this 
distinction in mind it is clear that the advantages of 
cartelization are essentially the advantages of mono- 
poly control—of arbitrary regulation of production, 
fixing of prices, and division of markets. Many 
advocates of cartel control not only admit that a 
cartel must have monopoly power but claim that 
monopolistic control of prices is the raison d’étre of 
cartelization, all other considerations being of second- 
ary importance. This claim seems to be substantially 
accurate. It does not apply to those industries which 
are based on patents and scientific processes. The 
consumers of the products of these industries are 
obviously benefited by the widest possible exchange 
of information among the producing companies in all 
parts of the world. 


Why Certain Cartels Are Successful 


Among the international cartels that have been 
operated with a fair degree of success we may mention 
the German-French Potash Cartel, the Italian- 
Spanish Mercury Agreement (Mercurio Europeo in 
the International Incandescent Lamp 
Cartel, and the International Dyestuffs Cartel. The 
Potash and Mercury Cartels each involve only two 
countries which find themselves in an _ especially 
favorable position through the absence of any effective 
competition by the other countries. 


Lausanne), 


The Potash Cartel, owes its existence largely to the 
extremely drastic measures undertaken by the Federal 
Government of Germany to prevent competition in 
the German market. As is well known, competition 
among German potash producers has been practically 
eliminated by the Potash Mine Closing Decree (Stil- 
legungsverordnung) of 1921. This decree prohibited 
the opening of new potash mines or sinking of new 
shafts until December, 1934. 

The European Dyestuffs Cartel, organized in 1929 
between the producers of Germany, France and 
Switzerland, was renewed in November, 1931, and 
strengthened by the participation of the British pro- 
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ducers, particularly the Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., which controls British chemical production, the 
Clayton Aniline Company and the L. B. Holliday & 
Company. The participation of the I. G. Farben- 
industrie of Germany, the Etablissements Kuhlmann 
and the Societe des Matieres Colorantes de Saint 
Denis of France, the Chemische Fabrik Sandoz and 
the I. R. Geigy A. G. of Switzerland in the new cartel 
assures practical supremacy in the world production 
of aniline dyes. The ability of this cartel to survive 
under the pressure of the world business depression is 
due to the unusually marked degree of concentration 
that prevails in the industries of each individual 
country and to the more or less intimate relations 
existing among the principal producing companies in 
the world. A special factor in the situation is the 
dominant position of the German aniline dye industry, 
with the I. G. Farbenindustrie at its head. Finally, 
the manufacture of dyes is based on patents and 
secret processes, and the entrance of new producers is 
very difficult. 


Outstanding Cartel Failures 


Other international cartels have had a stormy 
career during the past two years. The most famous 
of them all—the Continental Steel Cartel, which had 
been heralded as the precursor of a European Customs 
Union— has been several times at the point of collapse, 
and, although it is still in existence, its influence is 
practically negligible. All attempts to broaden 
authority by giving the power to fix prices have failed, 
and charges of price cutting and dumping have been 
frequently made by one cartel member against 
another. The fixing of production quotas without the 
fixing of prices has proved an ineffective procedure. 
In periods of fairly good business the quotas were not 
observed; in the current period of acute depression 
the quotas have lost all significance. Actual produc- 
tion is considerably below the assigned quotas. 

The European Aluminum Cartel, organized in 1926 
by the producers of Great Britain, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and France for a period of two years and later 
extended to the end of 1931, has failed to achieve its 
object of stabilizing or maintaining prices. Recent 
reports from Europe indicate that the cartel will not 
be renewed. The state of tariff warfare that has 
existed between Germany and Switzerland and the 
recent announcement that the commercial treaty 
between the two countries will not be renewed in 
1932 point to the probable dissolution of the agree- 
A special feature of the Aluminum Cartel is 
that it has had to face keen competition of the Amer- 
ican aluminum interests which control about 50°% 
of the world output, the other 50° being controlled 
by the cartel. 


ment. 


Price maintenance under these condi- 
tions was difficult, and the cartel has been forced to 
reduce prices several times since its organization. 
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The outstanding cartel failure in 1931 was the 
breakdown of the negotiations to renew the one-year 
agreement concluded in August, 1931, between the 
European producers of synthetic nitrogen, organized 


in the Convention Europeene de l’Industrie de 
l’ Azote, and the Chilean producers of natural nitrates, 
represented in the Compania Salitrera de Chile, con- 
trolling about 90% of the Chilean production. The 
cartel was organized in the midst of an acute and 
worldwide depression. The production capacity of 
the industry was about 4,000,000 tons, while the 
effective demand even in favorable times did not 
exceed 2,000,000 tons, and was estimated at only 
about 1,400,000 tons for the current year. An agree- 
ment on production quotas and division of world 
markets was an impossibility. The increase in pro- 
duction capacity in France and Belgium, where the 
industry is specially favored by the Government 
because of its importance to national defense, and in 
the Netherlands may be pointed out as a_ special 


factor in the breakdown of the agreement. The 
industry is threatened with a serious price war. The 


competitive strength of the Chilean producers of 
natural nitrates is by no means negligible. The 
existence of large stocks, accumulated during the 
past year because of failure to limit production in line 
with the world agreement, and the serious financial 
position of the Chilean Government, which is heavily 
interested in the industry, will tend to increase the 
pressure for a rapid liquidation of the excess supply 
of stocks and may lead to forced sales on the world 
market. It is reported, however, that conversations 
for some form of agreement are still going on, but 
their precise nature is not known. The formation of 
a financial community of interests—Interessengeme- 
inschaft—or the establishment of a central world 
sales syndicate have been mentioned as_ possible 
solutions of the problem. 


Failure of the Rayon Agreement 


The European Rayon Cartel, organized in a loose 
form by the important viscose producers of Great 
Britain, Germany, and Italy,—Courtaulds, Vere- 
einigte Glanzstoff, and Snia Viscosa—failed in 1929 
to function smoothly. Overproduction and _ price 
cutting brought the rayon industry into a critical 
situation and gave rise to a series of secret negotiations 
for the strengthening of the cartel structure. The 
most important German, Dutch, Italian, and Swiss 
rayon producers, using the viscose process, signed an 
agreement in July, 1931, for the division of the Ger- 
man market. All sales will be made through a central 
syndicate—the Kunstseide-Verkaufsburo G.m.b.H. in 
This agreement, it is expected, will be fol- 
lowed by similar arrangements among the non-viscose 
rayon producers. 


Berlin. 


All the important world producers 
are more or less closely connected by means of work- 
ing agreements or through financial participation, or 
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through exchange of patents. Although there is no 
world rayon cartel, determination of prices no doubt 
is strongly influenced by formal or informal under- 
standings. The chief obstacles to the establishment 
of a genuine international cartel lies in the lack of 
strong international organizations in France, Belgium 
and the United States, as well as in the fact that three 
different processes are used in the production of rayon. 


The Sad Condition of Copper 


A striking example of an unsuccessful cartel is the 
World Copper Cartel, organized in 1926 as a Webb- 
Pomerene corporation, by the copper producers of the 
United States, Belgian Kongo producers (Katanga), 
and the British Metals Corporation. The cartel was 
able to effect an increase in prices to a highly re- 
munerative figure, but in the course of the current 
business depression all control of the market was com- 
pletely lost, and prices declined to a record low figure. 
In spite of drastie curtailment stocks accumulated. 
A meeting of world copper producers was called in 
New York last November, but after several weeks of 
discussion no satisfactory agreement could be reached. 
The costs of production of the different copper pro- 
ducers vary so greatly that a universally acceptable 
program was impossible to devise. What the ultimate 
result of these negotiations will be is not yet known, 
but failure to reach some sort of agreement 
prove to be fatal to the industry. 

A number of cartels were formed or renewed in 
1931—tin, lead, zine, sugar, and platinum—and it is 
impossible yet to form an opinion about the results 
accomplished. They were organized under the pres- 
sure of unfavorable economic developments. So far 
no stabilization of prices has been accomplished. The 
control of production in the primary industries is 
easier than in a manufacturing industry producing 
a large variety of products. Limitation of production, 
however, is not a solution in itself. There must be a 
revival of demand to bring these industries out of 
their precarious situation. 


may 


This brief analysis of the operation of some of the 
outstanding international cartels suggests a number 
of conclusions: 

1. With the exception of potash and platinum no 
cartel has been able to maintain prices in the face of 
adverse economic conditions. 

2. The German-French Potash Cartel would not 
have been successful without drastic government 
interference with private enterprise. Government 
control is also an important factor in the Platinum 
Agreement. 

3. In patents and _ secret 
processes, international cartels have been reasonably 
successful. A special factor in this situation is the 
unusually marked degree of financial concentration 
and intimate relations among the leading enterprises 
of the world. 


industries based on 
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4. Wherever the above-mentioned factors are not 
and that is true of by far the greater part 
of the industrial system of the world, cartel control 
has either completely broken down, or has existed 
only in theory without any tangible effect on the 
practical state of affairs, or not 
attempted. 

5. It should also be mentioned that the largest 
single industry in the world—agriculture—remains 
entirely outside the scope of cartel control and will 
necessarily remain largely outside that control, until 
man in his wisdom learns how to control the seasons 
of the year, the rainfall, and the winds. 

6. No progress has yet been made in giving wider 
publicity to the character and provisions of inter- 
national cartels. The secrecy that surrounds these 
cartels has been pointed out as a serious drawback by 
the International Economic Conference, held in 1927 
in Geneva. 


present 


has even been 


7. There is no body of international law or a system 
of international courts to consider and decide cartel 
disputes. 

8. International cartels have not prevented the 
expansion of production capacity. Limitation of 
production without a strict limitation of production 
capacity leads ultimately to disaster. 

A final remark, that is generally applicable, although 
not true in all specific cases, is that in periods of rising 
prices and booming business cartels are as ineffective 
in preventing price inflation as they are in preventing 
price deflation when the tide of business turns against 
the producers. The great aim of the cartels 
only raison d’étre 


their 
a stable price level over a long 
period of time has not been achieved. 


The production of metallic cadmium in the United States in 
1930 amounted to 2,777,762 pounds, valued at $1,777,768, as 
reported by producers to the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Department of Commerce. This is the largest annual production 
on record and is 12 per cent higher than the output of 2,481,427 
pounds in 1929, the previous record, which was 32 per cent 
higher than production in 1928. Sales of cadmium by domestic 
producers in 1930, however, amounted to only 1,664,644 pounds, 
29 per cent lower than the sales of 2,330,617 pounds reported for 
1929. 

The average value reported by producers in 1930 was 64 cents 
a pound as compared with 81 cents a pound in 1929. Imports of 
cadmium dropped from 214,307 pounds, valued at $184,527, in 
1929 to 40,105 pounds, valued at $27,915, in 1930. 

There were eight producers of metallic cadmium in 1930, the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., Denver, Colo., Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Great Falls, Mont., Evans-Wallower Zine 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill., Harshaw Chemical Co., Grasselli Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, New Jersey Zine Co., Palmerton, Pa., 
Sullivan Mining Co., Kellogg, Ida., and the U. 
Refining & Mining Co., Midvale, Utah. 

In addition to 


S. Smelting, 
metallic cadmium, domestic manufacturers 
reported production of the following cadmium compounds in 
1930: Cadmium sulphide, cadmium sulphate, cadmium hydrate, 
cadmium oxide, cadmium chloride, cadmium carbonate, cad- 
mium lithopone and cadmium selenide. The estimated cadmium 
content of cadmium compounds produced was 316,300 pounds, 
valued at $323,718, in 1930, compared with 433.300 pounds, 
valued at $498,734, in 1929 
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We Congratulate --- 


Dr. George Simon, March 2, 1872 
J. H. D. Rodier, March 8, 1862 
Charles C. Concannon, March 13, 1889 

In 1900 Dr. George Simon came to this country from Germany 
as the agent for the Chemische Fabrik von Heyden and organized 
the American branch with a capitalization of a modest $10,000. 
Today that sum is now in round 
figures nearly $2,000,000 and the 
company is operating two large 
modern plants engaged in the 
production of a very full list of 
fine chemicals. The path was not 
a smooth one, the war period and 
the years immediately following 
were full of unpleasantness but 
Dr. Simon has by dint of his 
personal charm and ability won 
for himself a special niche in the 
affections of both competitor and 
customer alike. As vice-presi- 
dent of the Heyden Chemical 
Corporation he has given un- 
sparingly of his time and devo- 
tion to his company’s interests and finds little time for outside 
interests other than a little golf and horseback riding. At con- 
ventions early risers may often find he and Mrs. Simon enjoying 
a canter before breakfast. 

After forty years of the most active kind of service with the 
Grasselli Chemical Company, 
J. H. D. Rodier retired two 
years During these two 





ago. 
score years he came from office 
manager of the small Beavers 
Falls Works to vice-president 
and sales manager of the Com- 
pany. Along the way he made 
more warm friends than most of 
us have nodding acquaintances. 
We join those friends in this 
assurance that he is not for- 
gotten in the felds where he so 
long and so successfully labored 
and from which ill health forced 
him to May his 
seventieth birthday be the turn- 
ing point that will bring back again to more active life and a 
vacation this summer at his camp on the North Shore of [ake 
Superior. 

We congratulate Charles C. Concannon particularly on the 
wealth of statistical material that is now made available generally 





withdraw. 


to the industry by the Chemical 
Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic 
merce. As Chief he has brought 
the Division to a high state of 
efficiency and its usefulness is 
not only demonstrated but ap- 
preciated. He is of the industry 
and therefore understands its 
needs. He has been responsible 
not alone for the decided im- 
provement in the volume and 
value of statistical matter, but in 
actually bringing buyer and 
seller closer together in many 
In view of a cer- 

tain famous typographical error 
the less we say about Mr. Concannon’s hobbies, the better. May 
the chemical industry continue for a long time to benefit by his 
helpfulness and understanding. 


Com- 





diverse ways. 
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Tomorrow's 
Chemical 


Demand 
By Williams Haynes 


T IS an expensive business to shut down a chem- 
ical plant. Even to curtail operation runs up 
the curve of costs at an alarming rate. 

Chemical demand is an industrial demand, and 
when the consuming industries close down or cut 
down the chemical producer is as helpless as a babe. 
There is little that he can do directly to stimulate 
sales. 

It follows naturally that chemical prices drop 
quickly and deeply in an effort to strike the balance 
between a well fixed supply and an inflexible demand 
that responds very little to lower costs. Accordingly, 
the chemical industries are peculiarly vulnerable in 
a period of depression. Like other suppliers of raw 
materials, the chemical manufacturers have borne a 
bit more than their fair share of the shock of our 
present universal readjustment. 

Moreover, even with the recovery of business there 
is not apt to be a rebound of chemical prices. Market 
history says very plainly that the course of chemical 
prices is continuously downwards and that it is a 
difficult and unusual feat to restore chemical prices 
to former, higher levels. A war, or some technological 
revolution, either of which might create a new and 
utterly abnormal demand, could accomplish this 
economic miracle. But even the regular course of 
chemical business, is going to depend chiefly upon 
the character and intensity of the chemical demand of 
tomorrow. 


Chemical Consumption Figures 


Our American industries with their technique of 
mass production pour into their furnaces and crushers, 
their vats and autoclaves enormous tonnages of raw 
materials. The statistics of consumption look like 
astronomical data. Of pulpwood 7,645,011 cords to 
make paper; 1,039,921,589 barrels of crude petro- 
leum for gasoline and lubricants; 3,524,682 gallons 
of ethyl aleohol in the manufacture of rayon; 2,294,- 
183 tons of sulfuric acid to make fertilizers; 6,346,363 
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tons of salt consumed in our chemical industries; 
76,758,958 tons of coal coked; 104,712,586 gallons of 
vegetable oils in our soaps. These are but a single 
year’s consumption in the United States. The world’s 
consumption of metals (one of the few materials for 
which there are approximately correct international 
statistics) has been estimated by Dean Theodore J. 
Hoover of Stanford School of Engineering to be in 


-excess of a billion tons a year, which reduces to the 


astonishing figure of a thousand pounds every twelve 
month for each man, woman, and child on the surface 
of the globe. 

Such staggering arrays of digets delight the scientists 
and economists who decorate the Sunday newspapers 
with terrifying forecasts of all the dreadful things 
that will happen to the poor human race when this 
or that vital raw material vanishes. Such calamities 
may come. The end of our supplies of wood, of coal, 
of crude oil, of tin, have all been so often and so 
carefully estimated that even the most cheerful 
optimist must admit the dire possibility but it is not 
more than a possibility. First, there is always the 
counterbalancing possibility of discovering new sources 
of supply. Second, there is the probability of per- 
fecting methods and processes that will 
possible to utilize low grade supplies. Third, any 
serious threat of a shortage would advance prices 
and curtail consumption. 


make it 


Higher prices would also 
make it practical to work low-grade material now 
wasted and would also promote the use of substitutes. 
All these perfectly natural economic processes would 
come to work postponing the evil day of exhaustion. 


Wood No Longer A Necessity 


Wood is a particular pet of the Cassandras who 
prophesy the end of industrial civilization. The 
forests of the world are melting away. The uses of 
wood are many, and the croaking forecasters are at 
pains to point out that a single Sunday issue of one 
of our large metropolitan newspapers gobbles up 
from five to seven acres of virgin pup|wood timberland. 
Reforestation lags behind consumption. The end of 
our wood supply is, they declare, plainly in sight. 
Grant that it is, and let us face the facts. 

Dr. John E. Teeple did so and scrutinizing the uses 
of wood discovered that it has ceased long since to be a 
necessity either as a fuel or a construction material, for 
furniture or for charcoal. Its chemical use as a source 
of methanol, acetic acid, and acetone has already 
been largely replaced by synthesis and could be en- 
tirely replaced without the least inconvenience to 
chemical operations. Its use as raw material for 
making newsprint paper and near-silk garments would 
present a more serious difficulty, and these industries 
would be forced to use annual instead of perennial 
cellulose. Such a switch might be a bother, but it is 
not an impossibility. Dr. Teeple’s conclusion was: 
‘Just one industry I can find where the disappearance 
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of wood might be a horrible calamity and might 
cause a considerable change in the trend of our 
modern civilization. I cannot see how the manufac- 
ture of antique furniture could continue without 
wood.” 


This witty inference is true. It holds good for many 
of our most cherished raw materials. If we but take 
the time to set down their so-called essential uses we 
usually find that already we have a substitute or the 
plain indication as to ways and means of providing 
a substitute. 


The Place of Hydrogenation 


The brown coal that underlies Rhode Island is not 
the rich anthracite of Pennsylvania. An oil shale 
deposit is not the facile oil gusher. But the hydro- 
genation process that won for Frederick Bergius the 
1932 Nobel Prize in Chemistry is a guarantee of our 
future supply of fuel, of lubricants, of all sorts of 
hydrocarbon raw materials from these now despised 
poor relations of coal and petroleum. 


Our enormous consumption of copper in electrical 
transmission wiring has gravely concerned the ex- 
haustionists. Already this use of copper is being 
replaced by the lighter, cheaper aluminum. Alumi- 
num is the most abundant of all metals; but if the 
present vast supplies were to be dangerously depleted, 
we know of whole mountain ranges of rocks that 
contain 25 per cent. of aluminum. We do not now 
know how profitably to extract this metal from these 
ores; but only a very torpid imagination can fail to 
see that, should the necessity arise, higher prices 
would be incentive enough to find a 
these resources. 


way to tap 

Of all man’s great discoveries and inventions, fire 
and the wheel stand first, the prototypes of our 
chemical and mechanical tools. Each have served 
man well, making life more safe and comfortable. 
Both have been indispensable to our material progress; 
but chemicals have made a distinetive contribution 
in furnishing us with new and useful materials. Cellu- 
loid, aspirin, coal-tar dyes, rayon, bakelite, lacquer 
are after all but modern, scientific representatives of 
the same group of synthetic materials that trace back 
to bronze and glass. These ancient chemical products 
have so long replaced natural products that we have 
almost forgotten their synthetic origin and we seldom 
think of the materials they surplanted. The ‘Bronze 
Age”’ recalls one of the first great chemical substitu- 
tions, alloys for chipped or polished stone. Metallurgy 
is probably the oldest of our chemical process in- 
dustries; but glass making is quite old enough to have 
lost its origin in myth. 

In these ways chemistry will conserve raw materials 
by discovering better ways of using our cheaper, more 
common commodities and by teaching how to extend 
the supplies of those that are becoming scarce and 
dear. Moreover, this negative conservation will be 
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ably helped by the positive saving of irreplacable 
supplies. This is the “Creative Chemistry” that gave 
its title to Dr. Slosson’s book. It is the industrial 
chemistry of the future; the chemistry whose proces- 
ses are already beginning to usurp power processes; 
it is the chemistry that serves mankind, not only by 
saving time and effort, but also by saving foodstuffs, 
metals, and other essential raw materials. It is the 
chemistry of that chemical industry which, in the 
coming chemical era of industry, will control if it 
does not eventually dominate economic organization. 
This is a pleasing prospect for the chemical indus- 
tries. Their future is predicated upon two plain, 
basic, admitted economic facts. Population continues 
to grow and man’s material wants multiply. Our 
chemical markets of the future are going to be greater 
and broader. We can confidently expect new chem- 
ical products and new uses for old chemicals. The 
way to profits lies along the course of greater chemical 
demands rather than higher chemical prices. 


Association News 


Interest centered during the month in preparations for the 
seventh annual dinner of the Drug and Chemical Section of the 
N. Y. Board of Trade which is to take place March 15, at the 
Hotel Commodore. Over 500 reservations are now in the hands 
of the Secretary of the Section and, plans formulated at a pre- 
liminary dinner held Feb. 9 at the Commodore by the Com- 
mittee in charge are expected to raise this figure to well over a 
thousand. The dinner is no longer considered as a strictly local 
affair and men of the industry from all over the country will be in 
attendance. Tickets may be secured from the secretary, Ray C. 
Schlotterer, 41 Park Row, N. Y. City, Cortlandt 7-1414. 

More than 1,000 chemists and executives are expected to 
assembie in New Orleans, March 28 to April 1 for 83rd meeting 
of the A. C.S. 


A symposium of oil experts under the chairmanship of Dr. R. T. 
Haslam, vice-president, Standard Oil Development, will feature 
the convention. Among those who will deliver addresses on the 
general theme of ‘‘Chemical Engineering Processes in the Oil 
Industry” are: Dr. Merrell R. Fenske, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; Alfred Fisher, Jacque C. Morrell, and Gustav Egloff, 
Universal Oil Products, Chicago; Dr. Warren K. Lewis, M. I. 
T.; Charles Allen Thomas and William H. Carmody, Thomas & 
Hochwalt Laboratories, Inc., Dayton, O.; J. B. Maxwell, Stand- 
ard Oil Development; 8S. N. Obryadchikoff and W. A. Peters, Jr., 
E. B. Badger & Sons, New York. 

Division of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, of which 
Prof. D. B. Keyes, University of I’linois is chairman, is sponsoring 
the oil symposium, in which the Division of Petroleum Chemistry, 
Cary R. Wagner, chief chemist of Pure Oil, Chicago, chairman, 
and Division of Gas and Fuel Chemistry, J. D. Davis, research 
chemist of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, chairman, will col- 
laborate. The Division of Physical and Inorganic Chemistry, 
under the chairmanship of Prof. H. H. Willard of the University 
of Michigan, in addition to a joint symposium on ‘‘Adsorption’”’ 
with the Division of Colloid Chemistry, headed by E. O. Krae- 
mer, research chemist, du Pont, will hold two half-day sessions. 

Representatives of the Chicago Section of the A. C. S. and of 
the Chicago Chemists Club signed agreements by which both 
groups will in the future hold their meetings in the Midland Club. 
In addition, the Chicago Chemists Club signed a lease for quar- 
ters considerably larger than it has previously occupied in the 
Midland Building, 176 West Adams St. 
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oal, Coke 


IGH temperature carbonization of bituminous 

coal yields of coke, 72 per cent; gas, 22 per 

cent; and tar, 6 per cent. Using about 15 per 
cent of this country’s soft coal production, the by- 
product coke industry has a material bearing upon 
three of the nation’s basic industries: coal, steel, and 
chemicals. The major portion of coal-tar comes from 
by-product ovens, with a lesser, but none the less 
important amount, from the manufacture of coal-gas 
and water and oil gas. 


COKE-OVEN, COAL-GAS, WATER-GAS,& OIL- GAS TARS 
1929 
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A potential competitor to the by-product coke 
industry is the low temperature carbonization process 
whose advantages are high yields of creosote oil, 
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; G. MacIntosh, chemical spe- 
neat cialist for Moody’s Investors 
Service reviews the potential 

competitive position of high 

temperature carbonization 

versus low temperature car- 

bonization and summarizes 


production figures 


and Crudes 


with consequent larger recovery of tar acids, and its 
valuable light oils with promising anti-knock con- 
stituents. Although carried on with some success 
abroad this process had not as yet been satisfactorily 
proved in this country. Unforeseen technical dif- 
ficulties in coking American coal, inability to produce 
a solid fuel without briquetting or to market tar at a 
price much above its value as a fuel, have proved 
obstacles. While a number of experiments, commer- 
cial and otherwise, have been made in this country, 
interest has centered on the International Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation plant at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. This venture has not proved commer- 
cially feasible. However, the economic feasibility 
of low temperature carbonization appears but a 
matter of time, and announcement has recently 
been made that the Koppers Company has devel- 
oped a low temperature process, the actual use of 
which awaits only improvement in general business. 

Coke production was formerly chiefly carried on 
in beehive ovens where the by-products are not 
recovered. During the war the amount of coke 
produced from by-product ovens first exceeded 
beehive production and in recent years the trend has 
continued. 

By-product coke plants have an annual capacity 
of over 91,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, capable of 
producing approximately 64,000,000 tons of coke. In 
1930 production of by-product coke was about 15 
per cent below the record year 1929 and in 1931 
production was 29 per cent below 1930 and 40 per 
cent below 1929. This decline is not amazing when 
we consider that about 75 per cent of by-product 
ovens are connected with iron furnaces. Thus about 
three-quarters of by-product coke is used in the 
manufacture of pig iron and ferro alloys, the balance 
being consumed in the production of water-gas, in 
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foundries, in 


smelting non-ferrous 
domestic heating and other purposes. 


metals, for 


Production of By-Product & Beehive Coke 
(Thousands of Net Tons) 


By-Product Beehive © By-Product 
1913 12,715 33,585 7 ia 
1920 30,834 20,511 60.0 
1921 19,750 5,838 78.1 
1922 28,551 8,573 76.9 
1923 37,598 19,380 66.0 
1924 33,983 9 668 fi ae 
1925 39,912 11,355 77.9 
1926 44,377 12,489 78.0 
1927 43,885 7,207 85.9 
1928 48,313 4,493 91.5 
1929 53,412 6,472 89.2 
1930 45,196 2,776 94.2 
1931 32,455 1,274 96.2 


The itemized tabulation given in Figure II gives 
the relative importance of by-product coke, gas, and 
coal-tar crudes. The value of output other than 
coke, gas and ammonia seems large, but further pro- 
cessing into intermediate and finished products adds 
greatly to the value of such important crudes as 
benzol, toluol, naptha, ete. 


Figure II 
PRODUCTION - IMPORTANT COAL TAR CRUDES 


IN THOUSANDS OF GALLONS 
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By-Product Coke, Gas and Coal Tar Crude Statistics—1930 
(000’s omitted) 
Sales 
Unit Production Quantity Value 
Coke Ton 45,196 Sawtets ‘ 
Gas M Cu. Feet 
Through city mains ) 164,690 $48,939 
Used in steel or related 
plants , (a) 724,103 231,233 24,904 
Sold for industrial use 25,787 4,266 
Used under boilers, etc. 20,409 1,185 
Tar Gal. 602,485 314,865 15,563 
Ammonia 
Sulfate lb. 1,341,920 1,310,588 20,449 
Ammonia Liquor 
(N H38 content) lb. 49,031 45,368 2,236 
Light Oil & Derivatives 
Crude Light Oil Gal. (b) 178,326 9,942 984 
Benzol, crude & refined : 19,143 19,187 3,377 
Motor Benzol 101,863 102,573 14,427 
Toluol, Crude & refined 11,833 12,083 3,614 
Solvent Naphtha 4,078 3,648 651 
Xylol 2,040 1,892 482 
Other products 6,476 1,983 120 
Napthalene, crude «& refined lb. 12,640 13,029 161 
Tar Derivatives 
Creosote Oil Gal. 9,237 28,571 2,500 
Phenol, crude st 137 105 38 
Pitch of tar Tons 106 7 47 
Other derivatives " : sash 55 
Other products . : 95 


(a) Includes gas wasted and gas used for heating retorts 

(b) Of which 173,328,000 gal. were refined on premises to make light oil 
derivatives shown 

Production of coal-tar crudes by firms not primarily 
engaged in the operation of coke ovens was valued 
at $36,000,000 in 1930, mainly creosote oil, refined 
tar, pitch of tar, and light oils. 
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Only about 50 per cent of coke oven tar produc- 
tion is refined. The balance is utilized as fuel mostly 
in the operation of open-hearth furnaces because it 
is more valuable to burn than to sell. However, the 
present trend is to get some value out of the tar 
before using it as a fuel, and numerous coke plants 
are now subjecting the tar to partial distillation. 


Production of Coke Oven Tar 
(000’s omitted) 


Gallons Per Cent Sold 
1920 360,664 47.8 
1921 253,052 5a. 6 
1922... 227,780 49.6 
1923 440,907 48.0 
1924 422 074 49.7 
1925 480,849 49.9 
1926 529,486 52.4 
1927 546,859 55.9 
1928 631,845 52.6 
1929. . 680,864 49.0 
1930 602,486 "52.3 


*About 48.2°7 went for refining into tar products, the balance 
sold as fuel. 


A higher percentage of coal-gas tar is refined if 
we include this with coke oven tar, the amount dis- 
tilled in 1930 was 63 per cent of the combined total 
production. 


Important quantities of tar are used for road con- 
struction. Here it competes with asphalt, a derivative 
of petroleum refining. Two well-known trade-marked 
products in this field are ‘““Tarvia”’ of Allied Chemical 
and “Tarmac” of Koppers. Large amounts of tar 
pitch derived from by-product coke ovens are used 
for roofing, in the production of shingles, tar paper 
and allied products. The production of refined tar, 
used largely in the manufacture of tar paper and 
roofing felts, increased from 2,421,000 barrels in 1929 
to 2,565,000 barrels in 1930. 


Ammonia is another important item of by-product 
coke production. Most of the ammonia thus produced 
is converted into ammonium sulfate, widely used 
fertilizer ingredient. Production of sulfate from by- 
product coke ovens throughout the world, in the year 
ended June 30, 1931, amounted to 21 per cent of 
nitrogen output. Profits from ammonium sulfate 
production to the by-products coke industry have 
declined greatly in the past year as a result of the 
world overproduction of nitrogen and the shrunken 
demand for fertilizer. The price of ammonium sulfate 
has declined practically 50 per cent and it is now 
quoted around $18 per ton as compared with $34 
per ton for Chilean nitrate of soda, whose nitrogen 
content is actually smaller. 

Creosote oils constitute about one-half of the 
products obtained in distilling and refining tar. The 
total production of coal-tar creosote in 1930 was 
122,600,000 gallons of which firms not primarily 
engaged in the operation of coke ovens or gas houses 
produced 96,900,000 gallons or 79 per cent. Creosote 
oil is used chiefly in the preservation of wood com- 
peting with petroleum, zine chloride, and others. 
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The importance of the wood preservation industry 
is attested by the 1929 value of its products, which 
totaled over $190,000,000. Conditions in this busi- 
ness were particularly poor in 1931 and thus far in 
1932 owing to the severe curtailment of maintenance 
expenditures by railroads. Crossties normally con- 
stitute more than 60 per cent of chemically treated 
wood. Telephone, telegraph and other poles make 
up over 20 per cent, with construction timber, mis- 
cellaneous lumber, posts, shingles ete. consuming the 
balance. 

This country, until recently, was greatly dependent 
upon foreign sources for its creosote oil requirements 
but is now more than capable of meeting domestic 
demands. We may anticipate a sharp downward 
trend of imports, which come chiefly from Great 
Britain, the Netherlands and Belgium. 


Creosote Oil 
(000’s omitted) 


Production Value Per Imports Value Per 
(Gallons) Value Gallon (Gallons) Value Gallon 
1928 126,779 $16,507 13 .0¢ 88,385 $13,928 15.8¢ 
1929 127,750 15,279 12.0¢ 79,301 10,119 12.8c 
1930 122,572 13,299 10.7¢ 66,922 7,806 11.7¢ 
1931 ahd oe ves 36,885 3,598 9 8c 


Benzene or benzol is the most important coal tar 
crude from the chemical industry’s viewpoint. It is 
the basic material for many intermediates, chloro- 
benzene, aniline, synthetic phenol and nitrobenzene 
and ultimately entering into a diverse line of finished 
coal-tar products. Although of great value in the 
production of a varied number of intermediates and 
finished products, the most important use of benzene, 
from the aspect of dollar sales, is its employment as a 
motor fuel, since it may be blended with gasolene to 
form a powerful anti-knock fuel. Here it has met 
considerable competition, in recent years, from ethyl 
fluid. A potential competitor of importance in this 
field is an anti-knock compound which may possibly 
be produced from methane, in turn derived from 
natural gas. This project, however, is still in the 
development stage. A large percentage of motor 
benzol production is exported to foreign countries, 
particularly Great Britain and Germany. Over 70 
per cent of our exports in 1930 were taken by Germany, 
which, however, placed a high import duty on this 
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product in 1930. Mainly as a reflection of this action 
our total exports of benzol declined greatly in 1931; 
from 44,600,000 gallons (at 21.5¢ per gallon) in 1930 


*Part II will deal with intermediates and finished coal-tar chemicals. 
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to 21,861,000 gallons (at 17.3¢ per gallon) last year. 
Hence we may logically expect a continued down- 
trend in benzene prices over the next few years. At 
this time mention should also be given of the pos- 
sibilities of synthetic benzene from natural gas and 
by-product gases of the petroleum industry. 

Naptha is obtainable in several grades, such as 
crude heavy naphtha and solvent naphtha. The 
naphthas are used to make synthetie resins, and as 
solvents for paints, lacquers, enamels, asphalts, 
cleansing compositions, rubber cements and naphtha 
soap. 

Naphthalene, also known as tar camphor or white 
tar, is the starting material for a wide series of dye- 
stuffs and intermediates. It is also used as a solvent 
for rubber, wood preserving compounds, for moth- 
proofing, as a substitute for camphor, in lubricating 
compounds and a number of organic syntheses. 


Total Commercial Naphthalene Production 
(000's omitted) 


Value Crude 
Pounds Value Per lb. Imports lbs. 
1920 42,602 1,343 3. le 15,012 
1921: .... 19,433 463 2.4 $.496 
1922 25,411 536 2.1 3,144 
1923 53,814 934 B:@ 20,992 
1924 44,103 603 1.4 5,267 
1925 45,302 652 1.4 1,980 
1926 53,059 594 i 6,963 
1927 53,177 558 | 6,577 
1928 46,157 531 1.2 19,926 
1929 39,201 OSS 1.8 35,007 
1930 . 31,676 467 1.5 27,667 


Toluene or toluol is produced in the same manner 
as benzene from coal-tar and like it is an important 
base for a large line of intermediates in the dyestuffs 
industry. It is also used in production of pharmaceu- 
tical compounds, synthetic perfumes, TN T, sac- 
charine, as a solvent for lacquers, varnishes and 
dopes, as a dry cleaning agent etc. Xylene (Xylol) 
another distillate of crude tar enters into the manu- 
facture of organic compounds, dyestuffs, as a solvent 
in making rubber cements, lacquers and varnishes, 
and used to wash naphthalene from illuminating gas. 

Coal tar crudes are allowed to enter the United 
States duty free, but excluding creosote oil, imports 
are not of great significance. 

On distillation tar yields two general groups of 
products (1) complex fractional distillates commer- 
cially designed as light oil, creosote oil, solvent 
naphtha and anthracene oil; (2) coal-crudes, such as 
benzene, toluene, naphthalene, anthracene, the creo- 
sols, ete. After purification these crudes are used in 
the manufacture of coal tar intermediates, which in 
turn are used in the preparation of finished coal tar 
chemicals, and directly as rubber accelerators. From 
fewer than ten coal-tar crudes some 300 intermediates 
are prepared for use in the production of hundreds, 
of dyes, medicinals, flavors, perfumes, resins, and 
other finished coal-tar products. * 
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The Place of Sulfonated 
Fatty Alcohols In Industry’ 


By M. Briscoe, B. Sc.! 


HE value of the sulfonated fatty alcohols had 
been very adequately studied in the laboratory 
and the supreme merits of the products 

demonstrated was commercially possible 
to produce the fatty alcohols on a large scale. 


before it 


The disadvantages of soap are very marked. It 
does not stand up against acid, for in an acid bath 
the free fatty acid of the soap is liberated, and as this 
free fatty acid is not soluble in water it has no seour- 
ing or textile value. Soap, moreover, cannot be used 
in sea water; neither will it stand up to ordinary hard 
waters. With such waters, calcium and magnesium 
salts of the fatty acids are formed and are insoluble. 
These ‘‘lime soaps” are somewhat sticky and glutinous 
and contaminate cleaning processes, giving trouble in 
dyeing, bleaching and finishing. As derivatives of the 
free fatty acids the soaps are also liable to turn 
rancid, any lime soaps left in the fabrie resulting in a 
disagreeable smell. The uneven fixing of such lime 
soaps in the fibres of the material after scouring makes 
subsequent even dyeing a difficult problem, and white 
fabries, in particular, may go greyish or yellowish. 


Introduction of Sulfonated Oils 


The earliest attempt to overcome the disadvantage 
of soap was taken in the direction of producing 
sulfonated oils. Those still used in commerce are of 
the Turkey Red oil type, and consist of castor oil or 
some similar oil rendered soluble by treatment with 
sulfuric acid. A typical example is that of ricinoleic 
acid. The early sulfonated oil of commerce was the 
sodium salt of this body, and was certainly an im- 
The free acid 
as liberated in acid solution was water soluble, whilst 
the oil itself was not so readily affected by hard water 
because the calcium salts were relatively soluble in 
water. For many purposes, therefore, these sulfonated 
oils replaced soap, particularly in the finishing section 
of the textile trade. As general substitutes for soap, 
however, they could not really be regarded seriously, 


provement in some respects on soap. 


*Abstract of Paper delivered before Huddersfield Section 
of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
'Ronsheim and Moore, associated with Deutsche Hydrierwerke 
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for their wetting-out powers, emulsifying properties 
and lathering and cleansing actions were poor. 

The problem of producing more effective bodies 
than soap was then tackled on two separate lines. 
Attempts were made to evolve bodies on entirely 
different basis with entirely different chemical struc- 
ture, e. g., the alkyl naphthalene sulfonic acids. These 
were very valuable for certain purposes and some of 
the members of this group had remarkable wetting- 
out powers, but they had no real “‘soap”’ properties. 
The sulfonated oils themselves were also studied very 
deeply with a view to modification in structure. The 
conclusion was reached by one group of research 
workers that it is really the COOH-group which is 
responsible for the relative want of resistance to 
lime salts, and early attempts were therefore made to 
modify the COOH group. One such attempt con- 
sisted in first making butyl ester of ricinoleie acid and 
sulfonating this so that the group contained COO- 
(C4yHg); another attempt converted the COOH group 
into the acid amide group CON Hp. 

These modified sulfonated oils possessed remark- 
able wetting-out properties, great resistance to acids 
and salts, but no cleansing or emulsifying properties 
at all comparable with soap. They were also somewhat 
sensitive to alkalis. Workers in this field finally 
reached the conclusion that success was only likely 
to be achieved by the complete elimination of the 
COOH-group. 

If one looks at the formula for a typical sulfonated 
oil such as rieinoleic acid, CH3(CHs)5.CH(OH).- 
CH».CH:CH.(CH»)7.COoH, it is readily seen that the 
elimination of the COOH-group would leave an 
alkyl sulfuric acid ester. It is therefore obvious that 
to produce an alkyl sulfuric acid ester one must start 
initially, not with a fatty acid, but with a fatty 
aleohol whereby the OH-group so typical of alcohols 
can be esterified in the more or less usual manner: 

C,H (on41)OH C,H (2,41) OSO20H 

Such alkyl sulfurie acid esters were prepared in the 

laboratory, their properties studied in detail, and it 
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was found that they fulfilled all expectations. These 
products, here regarded as sulfonated fatty alcohols, 
have excellent wetting-out powers, far surpassing 
those of soap and the sulfonated oils, excellent emul- 
sifying properties, adequate stability to acid solutions 
as the free acids are soluble in water, and complete 
stability to alkalis. They do not separate any alkali 
hydrolytically, thus giving if required a completely 
neutral solution. They are also completely resistant 
to sea water and to hard waters, as the calcium and 
magnesium salts are absolutely soluble; have pro- 
nounced ‘fatty’ characters; but are free from ran- 
cidity on storage so that there is no possibility of 
deterioration. 

In view of these properties it was obvious that a 
ready market was awaiting the sulfonated fatty 
alcohols. The problem, therefore, became one of pro- 
ducing the fatty alcohols in bulk at reasonable prices, 
and this work was taken in hand by the Deutsche 
Hydrierwerke A. G., Berlin-Charlottenburg, under the 
leadership of Professor Dr. W. Schrauth. The classical 
laboratory method of producing saturated fatty 
aleohols by the reduction of the ethyl ester of the 
corresponding fatty acid with metallic sodium and 
alcohol, however, was obviously an impossible process 
for bulk production. The process of reduction had 
to be simplified, whilst the raw materials used had to 
be naturally occurring products and not products 
which in themselves have to be synthesised first or 
else extracted with difficulty from natural products. 
This work was completely successful, for it was 
found possible by using a process of catalytic hydro- 
genation at high pressures to produce the fatty 
alcohols not merely from artificially prepared esters 
of the corresponding fatty acids, but also from 
naturally occurring esters such as the glyceryl esters 
(i. e., the fats from natural waxes, ete.) and from the 
free fatty acids themselves. This work was com- 
menced in the laboratories of the Deutsche Hydrier- 
werke A. G. in 1927. 


Properties of **Lorol”’ 


Lorol technical is the name given to the mixture 
of saturated fatty aleohols derived from the hydro- 
genation of cocoanut oil, or the free fatty acids of 
cocoanut oil. All the even-numbered saturated fatty 
aleohols from C, to Cig are present, but the main 
constituent is the Cj. aleohol known as lauryl or 
dodecyl. The Cy, alcohol comprises some 60 per 
cent of the total alcohol mixture, the remainder 
consists almost entirely of the even-number saturated 
alcohols below and above Cys. This product is liquid 
at summer temperature. Lanette wax (stearine 
alcohol) is a solid white wax-like material which is 
a mixture of hexadecyl or cetyl aicohol (Cy,) and 
octadecyl or stearyl alcohol (Cg), which can be 
obtained by the hydrogenation of commercial stearine. 
By fractional distillation it is possible to separate 
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these technical mixtures into the individually pure 
alcohols, for which a market exists in the perfumery 
trade. 

Not satisfied with producing the saturated fatty 
alcohols alone the Deutsche Hydrierwerke A. G. 
turned their attention to producing unsaturated fatty 
alcohols. Under the name of Ocenol there is now 
available an unsaturated fatty alcohol, known in 
Germany as olein alcohol. This is the alcohol cor- 
responding to oleic acid. It is related to stearyl 
alcohol exactly as is oleic acid to stearic acid. 


Manufacture of Additional Aleohols 


In one process sulfuric acid in the presence of 
acetic anhydride is used at 100° C.: in another, 
chlorsulfonie acid is used at 30° C.; in a third, fuming 
sulfurie acid is employed. 
these methods yield an alkyl sulfuric acid ester, that 
is, one with the OSO.OH group. The third method 
gives a true sulfonic acid with the SOQ.OH group. 
The alkyl sulfuric acid esters are much more easily 
prepared, and on the whole they are the better 
products. The sulfonation of the unsaturated fatty 
alcohols such as Ocenol presented considerably 
greater difficulties but by means of suitable tempera- 
ture control at very low temperatures it has been 
possible to prepare the sulfuric acid ester of this 
material. The products which come on the markets 
are the sodium salts of the sulfurie acid esters, 

C,H (2,41) OSOLON, 


in various physical forms and concentrations. 


The first and second of 


Amongst the sulfonated saturated fatty alcohols 
the wetting-out and penetrating properties in the 
cold are greatest round about Cy. and decrease 
slowly as we approach C,s. On the other hand the 
detergent and cleansing powers increase slightly, as 
does the “fatty” characters of the body, with an 
increasing number of carbon atoms. Resistance to 
lime salts decreases slightly with increasing number 
of carbon atoms, but even at Cig it is quite ample. 
For general purposes, sulfonated Lorol is the best; 
the sulfonated Lanette wax is mainly used for finish- 
ing and avivage purposes. Sulfonated Ocenol natural- 
ly does not conform with the graduated properties 
of the saturated group. It has excellent wetting-out 
properties, a very enhanced calcium resisting power, 
fine cleansing powers and extra good “‘fatty”’ charac- 
teristics. 

A considerable amount of work has appeared in 
German textile and chemical journals on the special 
uses of sulfonated fatty alcohols in the textile industry. 
In wool dyeing, for instance, a small quantity of 
sulfonated alcohol (14 per cent) added to the dye 
bath gives a finer degree of penetration. If wool is 
not too dirty it is even possible to scour and dye in 
the same bath. The sulfonated alcohols are also 
extremely useful in acid dyeing, chroming, chrome 
liquoring, vat dyeing, ete. They are valuable in 
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milling, as they give a soft and full handle; they can 
also be used to help in the felting of wool. In wool 
washing their emulsifying power is so great that they 
“an completely remove all the ordinary wool greases 
and waxes. They do not, however, completely de-fat 
the wool, but in a rather remarkable way the extracted 
wool greases are replaced by a film of the sulfonated 
fatty alcohol. As the sulfonated fatty alcohols, con- 
trary to natural wool fats, cannot become rancid, this 
is also a valuable property. 

Whilst the fatty alcohols were originally produced 
with an eye to their sulfonation, it has since been 
found that they, themselves, possess valuable prop- 
erties and are already being used by consumers in very 


Official German 


According to official statistics for 1930, reported by the Dept. 
of Commerce's Berlin commercial attache, 62 plants or, 2 less 
than in the previous year, operated in Germany for production 
of potash and rock salt. Potash salts and by-products were pro- 
duced by 51 plants, of which 11 also produced rock salt. Rock 
salt was the exclusive product of the remaining 11 plants. The 
number of shafts in operation for potash-salt. production totaled 
55, as against 60 in the previous year. 

German output of potash salts in 1930 amounted to 11,960,000 
metric tons, as compared with 13,320,000 in 1929—a decline of 
approximately 10%. Up to May, 1930, production was some- 
what higher than in the corresponding months of the previous 
year, but fell off in the remaining months. 

The table below shows production of potash salts in recent 


years. 


The share of carnallite salts in the total production did not 
decline, after the rationalization and reorganization programs of 














A typical German potash mine above ground and below a ‘‘gallery’’ 
in the Stassfurt section 


the potash industry had been put into effect in 1927, until 1930. 
This decrease was due chiefly to the developments in the Magde- 
burg potash district, which is the richest in carnallite salts. Out- 
put of all salts, as well as the share of carnallite salts in this area, 
declined during 1930. Whereas in 1929 the share of carnallite 
salts had been more than 68°% of the total output, it amounted to 
only 63° in 1930. In the Halle district the share of carnallite 
salts amounted to almost 34° and in the Eisenach and Hannover 
districts about 8° each. No carnallite salts were produced in 
other districts. 

More than 80° of the raw salts were handled in potassium 
chloride factories; remainder was sold direct: Total production 
of salable potash salts in 1930 amounted to 4,530,000 tons,” with 
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considerable quantities. It has been found, for in- 
stance, that Lanette wax, that is to say the technical 
mixture of Cyg and Cj alcohols, in conjunction with 
soap, can be used to make paraffin-wax emulsions for 
waterproofing. The Deutsche Hydrierwerke A. G., 
however, have prepared a specially treated form of 
Lanette wax, namely, Lanette wax ‘‘U”’, which dis- 
poses of the use of soap and makes direct emulsifica- 
tion of the Lanette wax and water possible. For cer- 
tain finishing and avivage purposes Lanette wax and 
paraffin emulsions are also being used as well as 
Lanette wax and olive oil or cocoanut oil emulsions. 
Such emulsions give the filament a soft pliable 
feel, specially in the case of artificial silk mixtures. 


Potash Statistics 


K,0 content of 1,380,000 tons. In addition, there was a quan- 
tity of 458,000 tons of salable by-products. All groups, with the 
exception of the poorer salts, containing 12 to 15% K.2O, and 











Total potash salts pip ge Pitan 
Year Actual K 20 con- 
quantity tents Actual K :Ocon- 
Thousand Thousand | yguantity tents 
| tons tons 
rane een are) ee | ee ee 
1924 } 8,101 35.2 
1926 | 9,408 1,263 19.8 14.4 
1928 | 12,489 1,691 | 16.5 11.9 
1929 13,316 2,318 7.4 12.5 
1930 i 11,962 1,609 15.6 It. 1 











the fertilizer salts, with 18 to 22% K.O, were affected by the 
downward trend. The actual potash content of the total produc- 
tion, therefore, declined from 31.4% in 1929 to 30.5% in 1930. 
The depreciation of production of salable potash salts in thou- 
sands of tons was as follows: Carnallite and raw salts, from 1,680 
to 231; fertilizer salts, 2,059 to 734; potassium chloride, 497 to 
283; potassium sulfate, 230 to 115; and potassium magnesium 
sulfate, 66 to 18. 

Nearly 70°% of all salable carnallite salts and nearly 60% of all 
salable raw salts (containing 12 to 15% K2O) were produced in 
the northern districts of Magdeburg and Hanover. The chief 
production districts for potassium chloride were Hanover and 
Nordhausen, which each produced approximately 40% of this 
high-grade salt. Approximately 58% of the production of potas- 
sium sulfate originated in the Eisenach district. 

Sales of potash salts showed only a slight decline, which was 
almost equally divided between foreign and domestic sales. The 
total sales amounted to 4,440,000 tons, as against 4,570,000 in 
1929, with a KO content of 1,360,000 tons, as compared with 
1,400,000 in 1929. The KO content of foreign sales amounted 
to 38° of total potash sales, as against 39% in the previous year. 
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Key stone-Underwood ‘ 

Prof. Oskar Eckstein of Berlin, se , ; , Keystone-Underwood 
nivsaer of thi Clerman Potash Syn- Lowell Thomas shows up at last! Members and quests of the Salesmen’s Association of the 
dicale. al the White House on Feb. {merican Chemical Industry after listening for two and ‘one-half hours to one of America’s 
13 to see President Hoover. He was two greatest adventurers were one in agreeing that his talk was well worth the long wait 
accompanied by Herr Friedrich W. 

Von Prittwitz und Gaffron, German 

Ambassador to the U.S. 


T'wo Boardwalk windows of the Du Pont Exhibit in Atlantic City are devoted to displays in the manufacture of which Grasselli chemicals enter 
One features Exide storage batteries. Weed auto chains, in the plating and finishing of which Grasselli chemicals are used, form the attraction 
in the other uindow 
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of Chemical Activities 


New Swann highly concentrated (64°07 plant food) fertilizer adds new angle to the 
Photograph, below, shows uniformity of the particles 
Photograph, right, shows an important stage of manufacture, 
Particles are further processed and screened to produce the 


complex fertilizer situation. 
and the absence of dust. 
the extrude discharge. 


finished product 





Cd i? 
Keystone-U nderwood 


gical Engine ers. 
Dr. C. H. Mathewson of Yale for distinguished service in 


Turner, Director Bureau of Mines 





Awards for skill 


in 


non-fe rrous metals. Left 
lo right: Robert E. Talley, President of the Institute, Mathewson, Bradley, and Scott 


the mining 
field came to two prominent members of the American Institute of Mining and Metallur- 


For his success in mining gold profitably from ore containing less 
than one dollar’s worth a ton, Frederick W. Bradley, of San Francisco, received the 
William Lawrence Saunders Gold Medal, and the James Douglas Gold Medal went to 





One of the mosl interesting powel plants in the world 

isan full Ope ration at Plainfield, N. A ge and it costs 
practically nothing lo run it because the power ts derived from 
ordinary sewer gas obtained from the city’s sewers. Long con- 
sidered a dangerous explosive this gas has been tamed by Dr. 
John R. Downs, and made to drive electric generators, Compres- 
SOrs, refrigerators, steam boilers, gasoline engines tn the ultra- 
modern Plainfield Sewage Disposal Plant. Sludge is conducted 


from the settling tanks into three large digesting tanks. As sludge 


seltles heat is applied. The Gas rises and iS gathered into a sort 
of reservoir on the lop of the tanks from whence it is piped to the 
various buildings for any desired use 

Right, Dr. Downs - 
at work in the A 
plant's laboratory 
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A Quotation from 1864 


“The reputation of this house is unsurpassed 
for the purity and beauty of its chemicals, and 
for the fairness and liberality of its dealings. It 
is not saying too much to add that few examples 
can be found of a chemical establishment which, 
for a course of forty years, has uniformly sus- 
tained so high a reputation in these particulars.” 































The two Philadelphia plants of Powers- 
Weightman-Rosengarten Co. (for many 
years the center of fine chemical man- 
ufacture ) operated since 1927 as branch 
factories of Merck & Co. Inc. 

























































This statement in Bishop’s “History of American Manufactures” (two 
volumes, 1864) indicates the high reputation enjoyed even at that time 
by one of the old companies which became part of the Merck or- 
ganization. ... Many of the foremost industrial and pharmaceutical 
chemicals of today were first manufactured in this country by one or 
another of the early pioneers who have since become part of the mod- 
ern house of Merck . . . In 1823 American Quinine was first produced 
by one of these pioneers... In that year also Ether, Ammonia and 
Ethyl Acetate were made... Mercurials were first manufactured in 
1834. . . lodides and Silver Salts were produced in 1836. .. Since that 
time there has been a memorable succession of new manufactures 
with which the names Merck, Rosengarten, P. & W. are all identified. 
Today over three hundred industrial chemicals are manufactured and 
marketed in various grades and forms by the house of Merck.... 


» «+ Write for complete list . 
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Main offices and works at Rahway, N. J. 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
New York St. Louis 
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Philadelphia 
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A Sane 


and Simple 


Tax 


By Wm. M. Grosvenor 


AXATION is never a painless operation, and sim- 
ply because it is a tax, plenty of objections can 
be raised to any system of Government 

revenue. It is moreover, the common habit of every 
man to cherish the belief that the particular taxes he 
pays are quite the most onerous and unjust. If his 
income is $5,000 he regards the exemptions for wife 
and children a pitiful sort of joke. If his income is 
$5,000,000 he feels that the surtaxes are a spiteful 
confiscation. 

Since our present income taxes are paid by one 
citizen -in thirty-two, there are a goodly host of 
objectors to any tax system which would frankly and 
openly distribute the burden of taxation more gen- 
erally. The ninety-six who do not themselves pay 
a direct tax, are blissfully blind to the fact that the 
few who do pay take good care to collect it from those 
who do not, with a handsome bonus for the unjust 
treatment. Accordingly, the vast majority object to 
any sort of sales tax——it reminds them who actually 
and finally pays; they, the consumers. Yet a sales 
tax ultimately distributes the burden most equitably 
upon all those who spend and in exact proportion to 
their expenditure. It gives every citizen a_ self- 
respecting share in the government he supports and 
sharply reminds him that wasteful, incompetent or 
venal government is robbing him personally. Those 
who object to any form of sales tax are generally more 
ignorant or prejudiced than wise, for as a rule they 
know little about any kind of a sales tax except a direct 
tax on luxuries. Their protests are merely a sort of 
instinctive fear reaction to the unknown. 

Therefore let us first impartially examine a sugges- 
tion made some years ago for a really democratic and 
simple form of sales tax-—better named the ‘‘turnover 
tax’’—to see-if after all it is not fundamentally the 
best. 

This is a tax on every sale of all sorts of goods, 
securities, real estate, and services, and is paid by the 


seller. There are no exceptions to such a tax. From 
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the crude rubber, the sulfur, the aniline oil, the carbon 
black and all raw materials, through the tire manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler and the retailer every sale pays 
that same tax. Every scientist, executive, lawyer, 
physician, stenographer, or laborer, whether corpora- 
tion or government employee or private worker, every 
organization that sells its services pays its tax on what 
each has sold, be it labor of hand or brain, judgment 
or experience or knowledge. 

Baldly stated that is the ideal tax. It is plainly the 
simplest in practice, the fairest in theory. 

Here certain apparent objections will be raised, 
that: 

First—such a system might pyramid the taxes, 
especially on the essentials, to intolerable heights. 

Second, it might tax the poor man and the small 
unprofitable business unreasonably, and so violate 
the good old democratic principle of ‘‘ability to pay.” 

Third, it might give a great and unfair advantage 
to the big corporation with vertical organizations that 
control their own materials and distribution 
systems and so eliminate one or more sales in their 
operations. 

Four, it might be too expensive to collect. 
but before we 
dismiss the turnover tax as inequitous and imprac- 
tical, let us find out what the rate would have to be 
and how it might be administered. 

For the first year it is admittedly a difficult thing to 
forecast the revenue from such a tax. Careful esti- 
mates have been made, however, and agree that a 
universal turnover tax of two-tenths of one per cent 
would yield a greater revenue (possibility twice as 


raw 


Those are all serious objections; 
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much revenue) as the present federal corporation and 
income taxes. 


That throws an entirely different light on the objec- 
tions which were based on the hazy notion of a tax 
from one to ten per cent, for two-tenths of one per 
cent is a tax of two cents on ten dollars sales. It is 
only $2,000 on $1,000,000 worth of sales. 

In this new light the objections to the turnover tax 
appear quite different. In the first place any business 
man can see plainly that whether he is selling caustic 
soda or diamonds, whether he runs a big factory or 
a news stand, a tax of 2c on $10 of sales could be 
absorbed in his general overhead along with rent and 
depreciation and bad debts and just as present taxes 
are absorbed. Secondly, he recognizes immediately 
that competition would force him to do that very 
thing. 

Admitting that a turnover tax of two-tenths per 
cent would be absorbed by the seller without any 
violent upset of business or any jacking up of prices, 
what about the pyramiding of the tax through suc- 
cessive sales ? 

No succession of possible turnovers has yet been 
discovered that involves more than nine distinct sales 
steps from raw material to consumer and even if every 
sale was at the full retail price the total tax would 
only be 1.8%. Remembering the fractional cost of 
raw materials. and the successive write-ups from 
maker to jobber to retailer it is plain that the turnover 
taxes all added together would seldom total 1% or le 
on $1 of the retail price. From the wheat farmer to 
the bread basket commonly represents six distinct 
sales progressively increasing value in successive 
stages which have been figured out to be 6/10% on 
the ten cent loaf or 6/100 of one cent which is hardly 
to be branded as taking the bread from the children’s 
mouths and throwing it to the politicians. 


Elimination of Present Waste 


Likewise the great advantage to the big integrated 
corporation becomes very thin when we deal with 
such figures. There would be no unsurmountable 
difficulty in collecting, if desired, a tax on intra- 
company sales which modern cost accounting scrupu- 
lously records on the company’s books. In view of the 
notorious waste in our present distribution system, it 
might even be wise to use the turnover tax to promote 
the elimination of unnecessary steps in our present 
wasteful processes. This it would tend to do, and 
what a novelty it would be to have a tax law that 
actually fostered efficiency in private business and 
made governmental economy of personal value to 
every governmental employee. 

The objection that a turnover tax would be im- 
practical in workaday administration is least valid of 
all. Its provisions are so simple that obviously it 
would be a great convenience to tax payers. It is said 
we spend over $10,000,000 a year in fees to account- 
ants and attorneys to prepare and justify our tax 
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returns. What firm or individual does not know at 
any time its gross sales? How simple it would be to 
make a return based on the simplest of all book- 
keeping records ? Exit the army of tax experts, and 
that alone would be worth a pretty penny! 

A universal turnover tax would be simply and cer- 
tainly collected in this fashion. Every seller of any 
goods, real estate, securities or services, would be re- 
quired to file in duplicate on 3 x 5 cards at some post 
office anywhere in the country, a simple statement of 
his gross sales for the preceding quarter any day 
between the first and fifteenth of the following month. 
If this amount were between $500 and $5,000, it 
would have attached thereto ordinary stamps from 
$1.00 to $10.00. Quarterly sales of $500 would be 
exempt from taxation but the return should be re- 
ported. Statements for sales in excess of $500 
should be payable in cash at the post office or accom- 
panied by certified check. Returns of the company 
by certified checks might be mailed directly to the 
district revenue office. 


Mechanics of Collecting Tax 


In any case, a duplicate report card bearing a 2c 
stamp would be receipted by the post office or district 
revenue office and returned. This 2c stamp tax 
would give the post office a revenue that would more 
than cover the cost of collecting the tax, and the 
quarterly payments would furnish the Government 
with a regular inflow of revenue throughout the year. 

Every firm or individual in business would have to 
be able to produce the receipts, and checking the 
sales would be simplicity itself compared with the 
present system. For convenience, sales through 
brokers—stocks and bonds, real estate, imported 
goods, ete.—might well be collected at the source, in 
which case the broker would make one return for his 
clients on the gross amount of their sales and another 
for himself on his gross commissions. In like manner 
the tax on personal services (salaries and wages) 
might also be collected at the source, the employer 
paying ?/10% on his total payroll and deducting the 
tax from wages and salaries. These returns might be 
handled at the same time, on the same blanks, through 
the same channels, as the turnover tax itself. 

The 3 x 5 card statements fit perfectly into the 
simplest and most compact of filing systems and the 
cards themselves could be easily perforated for use in 
statistical tabulating machines. From the point of 
view of the taxpayer the 3 x 5 card is his permanent 
receipt-record of a finished tax transaction. From 
the point of view of the Government, the return would 
be a legal statement for which the statute might 
impose suitable penalties in case of fraud, and elim- 
inate the necessity and expense of the notary public’s 
seal and fee. 


The objection that the turnover tax violates the 
principle of ‘‘ability to pay” is less serious than it 
appears, for a sales tax is a tax on expenditures. These 
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must be roughly proportionate to income, and in 
the last analysis, no matter how well concealed by 
indirect methods, present taxes do become a very real 
element in the costs of all goods which all the people 
buy. Many of us feel that unearned income should be 
subject to taxation, and there is no reason why there 
should not be exactly the same tax with the same 


exemption on all dividends and interest received. 
This would be a sincere and understandable tax on 
“unearned income.” If there were exemption on 
the first $500 a quarter received from these sources, it 
would presuppose an invested capital of $50,000 at 
4% thus exempting the savings of the real worker. 

Think of the advantages of the turnover tax to the 
Government—a steady flow of revenue as little 
affected by good or bad times as it is possible for any 
levy to be. A tax whose income could be very ac- 
curately foretold, and the rate of which could be 
changed most easily. A tax that could be so well 
understood by the taxpayer and so quickly and 
accurately checked by federal inspectors that it would 
save vast sums now spent in records and clerks. Such 
a tax would abolish our present cumbersome and 
costly system of ‘refunds’ and “back taxes.” It 
would moreover, be a very difficult tax to evade. 

What a joy a simple direct tax on sales would be to 
the taxpayer compared with the nightmare of uncer- 
tainty and bookkeeping that afflicts us under the 
present law! 


Equipment Bulletins 


Bakelite Corp., 247 Park Ave., N. Y. City. The latest number 
of the “Bakelite Review” contains in addition to numerous 
descriptions of new and novel applications of Bakelites an article 
on “High Speed Wheels . . . in Production Grinding” by E. D. 
Bishop. 

The Dust Recovering & Conveying Co., Cleveland. A new 
leaflet describing in detail kiln dust recovery at the Ford Motor 
Co. cement plant by E. H. deConingh. 

The Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42 St., N. Y. City. “Oxy- 
Acetylene Tips” for February has as its leading article, ‘‘Status 
of the Blowpipe in Power Plants.” 

Master Electric Co., Dayton. New 20 page booklet on 
Master Geared Head Motors, profusely illustrated and supplied 
with necessary engineering data. 

Northern Blower Co., W. 65 st., Cleveland. Bulletin No. 
500-1 describes the changes and improvements made recently in 
the “‘Norblo” line of dust filters. 


Raymond Bros. Impact Pulverizer Co., 1302 N. Branch St., 
Chicago. A new booklet which summarizes the improvement 
and additions made in the Raymond Pulverizer line of equip- 
ment in 1931. 

Semet-Solvay Engineering Corp., 40 Rector St., N. Y. City. 
Bulletin No. 45 is devoted to a detailed description with several 
pertinent photographs of the Semet-Solvay Koller Type of Gas 
Producer. 

Semet Solvay Engineering Corp., 40 Rector St., N Y. City, 
has just released Bulletin No. 44 a very complete survey of 
over fifty pages Semet-Solvay piping and valves. Attention is 
directed to the tables of standards; the very complete indexing 
on pages two and forty-eight; the suggestions presented for 
efficient plann‘ng of new piping offered on pages eight and nine; 
and the diagrams of operating arrangements for gate valves. 
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Benzyl Cellulose --- A New Plastic 


The ‘‘Chemical Age’’ (London) in its February 2)th 
issue summarizes briefly some of the outstanding charac- 
teristics of the new benzyl cellulose. 


Benzyl cellulose is prepared by the action of caustic soda and 
benzyl chloride on cellulose. Benzyl alcohol, dibenzyl ether and 
sodium chloride are the by-products formed. As benzyl cellulose 
is soluble in these organic by-products the reaction mass is in a 
rubbery gelatinous form from which the by-products are re 
moved during the purification. Various organic solvents may be 
used in the purification to extract the benzyl alcohol and dibenzy! 
ether, but the sodium chloride is removed during the water 
washes. When purified and dried, benzyl cellulose is of a cream 
colour, which becomes white when bleached. The viscosity of 
the product may be varied either during the process of benzyla- 
tion or by subsequent treatments. In this way, a range of 
materials suitable for various technical applications may be 
prepared. Various degrees of benzylation may be attained, but 
the technical product, with the most useful range of solubility 
contains approximately two benzyl groups per CgHyg05. Benzyla- 
tion is a progressive reaction and therefore differs from acetyla- 
tion, where the tri-ester is first prepared and is then partially 
hydrolyzed to produce the acetone-soluble acetate, which is em- 
ployed for most industrial purposes. 


Outstanding Features 


The outstanding property of benzyl cellulose is its stability. 
It resists the action of alkali up to 20 per cent concentration, is 
unattacked by sulfuric acid of accumulator strength (sp. gr. 1.4) 
and thus has advantages over cellulose acetate. 
plastic and can be heated up to 180° C. without fear of decom 
position, and being relatively non-inflammable, like the acetate, 
can be worked at high temperatures without danger. A property 
which gives it advantages over other cellulose derivatives is its 
resistance to water. 


It is thermo- 


Its hygroscopicity is 0.5-1.0 per cent, com- 
pared with 8-9 per cent in the case of cellulose acetate. Films 
and articles made from benzyl cellulose are practically imperme- 
able to water. The electrical properties of benzyl cellulose are 
also excellent and since it is unaffected by ozone there is promise 
of a wide outlet for it in certain directions in the electrical indus- 
try where rubber rapidly perishes. 


Moulding Powders 


The thermoplasticity and stability of benzyl cellulose make 
it an ideal base from which to prepare moulding powders. Such 
moulding powders show no signs of decomposition on prolonged 
storage. Moulders are familiar with the smell of acetic acid 
which develops in many cellulose acetate moulding materials on 
storage, indicating the gradual decomposition which is taking 
place due, possibly, to traces of sulfuric acid, ete., left in the 
cellulose acetate. Even the action of relatively strong acid or 
alkali leaves the benzyl! cellulose composition unchanged. Marine 
weathering tests on ship-board show that mouldings from these 
moulding materials, after months of exposure in the heaviest of 
seas and extremes of climate remain unaffected. The thermo- 
plastic properties of benzyl cellulose, which melts at about 180°C. 
but softens at lower temperatures, endow the moulding materials 
with exceptional flowing properties. Such moulding materials 
are therefore ideal for use in injection moulding. They are free 
from volatile materials, no solvent is used in their manufacture, 
and the products, therefore, do not warp. 
out at temperatures of 120-160°C. For straight moulding a 
pressure of 14-ton per sq. in suffices, while for injection moulding 
the normal pressures and injection equipments are used. No 


Moulding is carried 


curing or hardening process is necessary. 
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The Cellulose Ethers 


By Dr. Charles E. Mullin 


and 


Dr. Howard L. Hunter 


HE commercial success of the cellulose esters in 
the manufacture of synthetic yarns, lacquers, 
plastics, films, ete., has naturally attracted 

considerable attention to the more or less closely 
related compounds of cellulose, such as the cellulose 
ethers. The fact that these ethers have many of the 
most desirable properties of the esters, yet are not 
identical with them, indicates that they possess 
intrinsic properties of commercial interest and value. 

It is well known that a great deal of work has been 
done upon the cellulose ethers by many able scientists 
and research groups, and their success from the 
technical or scientific standpoint is proven by the 
number of patents in this field. On the other hand, 
the price of these products has been so high that they 
have found very few industrial applications. One of 
the few industrial applications of the cellulose ethers 
is that of a methyl cellulose, known as ‘“‘celloresin,”’ 
which has been used* to a limited extent as a gum 
or thickener in textile printing, etc., but even this 
remains too expensive for general use. The fact that 
it is water-soluble, but coagulates in the presence of 
alkalies, renders it valuable in the printing of certain 
vat dyes, ete. 

As compared with the cellulose esters, the ethers 
are very stable compounds. They are not hydrolyzed 
in solution and are not affected by even a 25 per cent 
solution of potassium hydroxide. They are not 
inflammable and are soluble in a wide variety of 


organic solvents, such as alcohol, ethyl acetate, ether, 
acetone, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, benzene, 
ete. Many of them are soluble in water at low 
temperatures but are insoluble at higher temperatures. 
These properties indicate great industrial potentiali- 
ties deserving more research and study. 

Our knowledge of cellulose ethers is very limited, 
since these compounds have been known for only a 
few years, and although the number of patents which 
cover their manufacture is comparatively large, the 
research which is the basis of these patents has not 
been published. As the result, most of the available 
information on the subject must be secured from the 
patents, rather than from the scientific literature. 

An ether may be defined as an aliphatic or aromatic 
alcohol in which the hydrogen of the hydroxyl group 
has been replaced by radicals, such as methyl, ethyl, 
or aryl groups, ete. The ether which is most familiar 
to chemists and others is diethyl ether, which has 
been used for many years as an anaesthetic and sol- 
vent. This ether may be considered as a derivative 
of ethyl alcohol in which the hydrogen of the hydroxy] 
group has been displaced by an ethyl radical, C.H;0- 
CoH;. 

It is a generally accepted fact that the cellulose 
unit (CgH O05) contains three alcoholic hydroxyl 
groups and it is evident that under suitable conditions, 
the hydrogen atoms of any one or all of these hydrozy| 
groups may be replaced by alkyl or aryl groups to 
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Announcement of the Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Commercial Introduction of Benzyl Cellu- 
lose focuses attention on the importance of the 
Cellulose Ethers to the Lacquer, Plastics and 
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give the corresponding ethers of cellulose. A wide 
variety of the alkyl and aryl groups may be substi- 
tuted for hydrogen in this manner. If the hydrogen 
is replaced by a methyl radical, a cellulose methyl 
ether results; an ethyl radical gives the product 
known as ethyl cellulose. One, two, or three benzyl 
groups give the mono-, di-, or tri-benzyl celluloses. 

Mixed ester-ethers are also possible, in which the 
hydrogen of one or two hydroxyl groups is substituted 
by an alkyl, aryl, or aralkyl group, and the remaining 
hydroxyl.groups are esterified, as by acetie or other 
acids. These mixed ether-esters offer a further wide 
variety of interesting products. 

As would be expected, the properties of the cellulose 
ethers vary quite widely, depending upon whether 
one, two, or all three of the hydroxyl hydrogens have 
been replaced, the different alkyl or aryl radicals used, 
the method of preparation, degree of degradation of 
the cellulose, ete. In many cases the cellulose is 
treated with sodium hydroxide solution, to form 
soda-cellulose, before it is treated with the etherifying 
reagent. In some instances, this soda-cellulose is 
aged before etherification. Some change in the cel- 
lulose occurs during this ageing of the soda-cellulose, 
but in certain other processes the alkali treatment and 
etherification proceed simultaneously. Obviously, the 
final products will not be the same. 

Only those who have actually worked with the 
cellulose ethers and esters fully understand how much 
even slight changes in the methods and conditions of 
esterification and etherification alter the constitution 
and properties of the resulting products, which are, in 
practically every case, mixtures of several or many 
different compounds, rather than one definite chem- 
ical compound. Only under very definite and ac- 
curately controlled conditions is it possible to obtain 
a product with the desired properties, and_ this 
product is almost always a mixture of chemical com- 
pounds. It is usually very difficult to isolate the 
chemically pure cellulose mono-, di-, or tri-ester or 
-ether, and this is never attempted in commercial 
preparations. 

The widely varied solubility and other properties 
of such products offer the possibility of many more or 
less different and valuable products for special pur- 
poses, such as synthetic yarns, lacquers, films, plas- 
ties, ete., but it renders their successful commercial 
production both difficult, tedious, and expensive. 
Without doubt this high cost of production is the one 
factor that today limits or inhibits the wide industrial 
usage of certain cellulose ether products. 

There are two general methods which may be 
utilized in the preparation of ethers from aliphatie 
alcohols. The first of these consists of the action of 
an alkyl halide on an aleoholate, such as sodium 
alcoholate. The typical equation for this reaction is 
as follows: 

CeH;0Na + CoHsX »—> NaX + C2H50C2H; 
in which X may represent chlorine, bromine, or 
iodine. 
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The second general method consists of the reaction 
of an ester, preferably an inorganic acid ester, with 
an alcohol or aleoholate 
reaction is: 


A typical equation for this 


2C;3H;OH +- (C2Hs)280, ®—> 2C2H;0C2H; + H2SO, 


Analogous reactions to those just illustrated may be 
carried out with cellulose and the resulting reactions 
may be represented as follows, assuming that the 
empirical formula for the cellulose molecule or unit 
is CgH 100s. 

CeHeO4.0Na + CoHsl ®—> C—5H—9O40C2H5s + Nal 
2CgHoO4.0H + (CoHs5)2804 ®—> 2CeHoO.OCLHs + HeSO, 


These equations show only the reaction of one 
hydroxyl hydrogen atom, but similar replacement 
‘an take place with both of the other two hydroxy! 
groups in the cellulose molecule. 


Preparation of Alkylation Agents 


Before considering the actual processes for prepar- 
ing the cellulose ethers, it will perhaps be advisable 
to consider briefly the sources of the alkylating agents 
employed. 

Both ethyl chloride and diethyl sulfate were 
formerly prepared from ethyl alcohol, but more re- 
cently both of these compounds have been prepared 
at a much lower cost from ethylene gas. The latter 
is a constituent of the gases resulting from the de- 
structive distillation of soft coal and from the pyro- 
genic cracking of petroleum oils. Sulfuric acid reacts 
under pressure with ethylene according to the fol- 
lowing equation: 

H:SO, + 2C,.H, ®—> (C2Hs).80, 
The diethyl sulfate formed by this reaction is a color- 
less liquid boiling at 208° C. with partial decomposi- 
tion. It is insoluble in water but is decomposed by 
it slowly at ordinary temperatures. Its poisonous 
properties make it unpleasant to work with in com- 
mercial quantities. 

Kthyl chloride may be prepared in an analogous 
manner by the action of hydrogen chloride gas on 
ethylene in the presence of an aluminum chloride 
catalyst at a pressure of 35 atmospheres. ‘The 
equation representing this reaction is as follows: 

CoH, + HCI »®—> (CoH;CI 


Methyl chleride may be prepared by heating tri- 
methylamine hydrochloride to a temperature of 
360° C. The latter compound is obtained from the 
gases formed during the dry distillation of the residue 
from the distillation of molasses. Both methyl and 
ethyl chloride are colorless gases at ordinary tempera- 
tures, but can be shipped in liquid form in steel 
containers. 


aBritish Patents Nos. 304,787 and No 344,528 
bBritish Patent No. 183,908 

eBritish Patent No. 313,538 

dBritish Patent No. 308,348 

eUnited States Patent No. 1,503,604 

fFrench Patent No. 642,220 

gBritish Patent No. 318,088 
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Cellulose for the preparation of the ethers may be 
obtained from any convenient source, such as wood, 
cotton linters, or the regenerated cellulose from the 
manufacture of rayon. 

Several preliminary treatments have been recom- 
mended for the cellulose in order to make it more 
reactive and more easily etherified. Plauson has 
patented” a process for the mechanical disintegration 
of the cellulose to a diameter of 0.8 micron, by means 
of a colloid mill. This colloidal cellulose, when dis- 
persed in an aqueous medium, is claimed to be in a 
very good state for etherification. Klein® advises 
replacing the water in colloidal cellulosic material 
with an agent capable of swelling or dissolving in the 
reagents subsequently applied. Glycerine is espe- 
cially recommended for pretreatment of cellulose for 
etherification. Such a_ preliminary treatment is 
claimed to aid materially in the subsequent alkylation 
or benzylation. 

Pretreatment of the cellulosic material with hydro- 
fluoric acid to remove any silicious matter, and with 
formic or acetic acid to remove waxes, oils, etc., has 
been patented? by the British Celanese Company, 
Ltd. A preliminary treatment with a dilute solution 
of a strong mineral acid, which is subsequently re- 
moved before causing deleterious breakdown of the 
fiber, has been patented by the Eastman Kodak 
Company”. 

Treatment with softening agents, such as propyl- 
naphthalenesulfonie acid or its derivatives or salts, 
aids etherification, according to a patent’ of the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie. According to Lilienfeld ®, 
cellulose which has been subjected to a preliminary 
treatment with an alkali and carbon disulfide, under 
such conditions that part of the product is insoluble, 
is particularly adapted to etherification. 











Benzene or some other non-etherifiable liquid has 
been suggested" as an excellent medium for the pre- 
liminary treatment of the cellulose with caustic soda. 
It is claimed that the use of such an inert non-aqueous 
liquid aids the subsequent etherification. 


Preparation of the Sodium Cellulosate 


It is well known that sodium cellulosate, or soda- 
cellulose, is much more reactive than the normal or 
unaltered cellulose. Even in the case of the ordinary 
aliphatic aleohols, such as ethanol, the formation of 
the sodium compound, sodium ethylate, is essential 
for the formation of the ether upon treatment with 
the alkyl halide. Therefore, it is not entirely un- 
expected that an alkaline treatment of the cellulose is 
essential before or during the treatment with the 
alkyl halide or sulfate. Most of the carbohydrates are 
sasily oxidized in the presence of alkalies and in some 
processes for the manufacture of the cellulose ethers, 
the soda-cellulose is aged, as in the manufacture of 
viscose silk, before the etherification. Although it is 
not universally accepted that oxidation of the cellulose 
during this ageing process is the only reaction which 
occurs, it is quite probable that oxidation plays some 
part in the changes taking place in the cellulose. It is 
well known that both oxidized and hydrolyzed cellu- 
lose are considerably more reactive chemically than 
normal cellulose. 

Since the use of an alkyl halide or sulfate in the 
etherification process results in the formation of the 
corresponding inorganic acid, some provision must be 
made to neutralize this free acid before the cellulose 
is degraded or hydrolyzed. The sodium hydroxide 
formed by the decomposition of the soda-cellulose 
serves to neutralize this free acid as it is formed, but 
in some processes an additional amount of finely 














Table I 
SOLVENTS FOR THE CELLULOSIC ETHERS IN GENERAL 

Solvent Inventor or Assignee Reference Date 
1, 4-Dioxan Reid and Hofmann J.I.E.C. 21,695 1929 
BB’-Dichloroethy! ether Celluloid Co. U.S. Pat. 1,620,977 1927 
Wood oils Meee egn t Pfiffner and Ow-Eschingen Brit. Pat. 231,161 1925 
Nitromethane and a lower monohydrie aliph. ale. Lilienfeld U.S. Pat. 1,599,569 1926 
Alkylated sulfonamide derivatives Dreyfus Brit. Pat. 164,386 1919 
Triacetin eta es se a = - 
Trichloro-tertiary butyl alcohol 205,195 1922 
Carbon disulfide... . I. G. Farbenindustrie és 295,942 1927 
Benzol and methyl! acetate Eastman Kodak Co U.S. Pat. 1,405,449 1922 
Chloroform and methanol. ans * “1,405,487 ge 
Acetone oil = ‘“* 1,469,812 1923 
Benzyl acetate Se ee eee : 1,469,863 
Methanol, methyl acetate, and acetanilide. . . eg ; so 66 Se "1,548,938 1925 
Monochlorobenzene and a lower monohydroxy aliph. ale... . ‘ ai 1,411,708 1922 
Carbon tetrachloride 7 . “ " eo 1,418,413 ee 
Furfural — 7. a . ec iss is “ 1,450,716 1923 
Perchloroethylene : aa “i Dg Geratole aiere A “ ref os nese | 40 4 a 
Methy] salicylate “i iss . * " ae si ae as eee ES RAO Ero o 
Methyl benzoate 5 : oe wr ae EE VEOU ko “ 
Ethyl benzoate aes ve nN ’ ae, 7 ** 1,469,862 zs 
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Solvent 
Chloroform and alcohol 
Ethyl acetate, ethyl alcohol, and water 
Methanol and toluene meer ee 
Methyl acetate and monochloronaphthalene. . . . 
Lower monohydroxy aliph. ale. and tetrachloroethane 


“ “ce “c “e cc 


ethylene chlorobromide 
WUGNOR. 50.6 d we 
pentachloroethane.... .. 
a phenyl ether. 


aliphatic alcohol 





Table II 


SOLVENTS FOR THE ALKYL ETHERS OF CELLULOSE 


Ester of a lower monocarboxylic fatty acid and a lower monohydroxy 


Acetic ester of a lower monohydroxy aliphatic alcohol and chloroform. . . > peas) 
Acetic ester of a lower monohydroxy aliphatic alcohol and ethylene chloride - a erie: a0c's 


Inventor or Assignee Reference Date 


Eastman Kodak Co. U.S. Pat. 1921 


cc ce 


5) 
3 

143 1923 
1 


1922 


432,373 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1,432,364 
] 
i} 
1 
1 


1,452,365 
464, 169 
464,170 








powdered sodium hydroxide is mixed with the cellu- 
lose. The use of an inert diluent, such as benzene, in 
which the sodium hydroxide is suspended is a later 
improvement, in that it renders the control of the 
water present during the reaction much easier; a 
factor which is very important in determining the 
properties of the resulting ether. Denham and Wood- 
house, in their original work, allowed the cellulosic 
material to stand in a 15 per cent solution of sodium 
hydroxide for two or three days. In some later 
work” they impregnated the cotton wool with a 
17 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide. In the 
original work of Bayer and Company’ the cellulose was 
allowed to swell in concentrated celluldse for one totwo 
days and the excess of alkali then removed mechanically. 


The First Cellulose Ethers 


According to the literature, Bayer and Company 
were the first to prepare the ethers of cellulose. On 
January 26, 1912, they were granted a patent? for the 
preparation of cellulose ether by the action of an 
alkyl halide on alkali cellulose. The method consists 
of forming sodium cellulosate, by allowing the cellu- 
lose to stand in concentrated sodium hydroxide solu- 
tion for one or two days. The excess of caustic is 
removed by pressure or centrifuging and the soda- 
cellulose dried in a vacuum, or by distillation with an 
anhydrous liquid. The soda-cellulose is heated under 
pressure at 130° C. for eight hours with three parts 
of an alkyl halide, calculated on the original weight of 
the cellulose, with occasional stirring. 

This cellulose ether is in a colloidal state and, after 
distilling off the excess of halide, the residue is ex- 
tracted with water to remove the inorganic salt. The 
cellulose ether is then dried and further purified by 
redissolving in a suitable solvent, filtering, and repre- 
cipitating, by the addition of water. This final dried 
product is a white, amorphous powder which is stated 
to consist of the mono-, di-, or tri-ether, or a mixture 


hBritish Patents Nos. 311,697 and 176,420. 
1German Patent No. 322,586. 
jGerman Patent No. 322,586. 
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of these, depending on the conditions of the reaction 
and the quantities of reagents employed. 

In the same year, before any scientific research on 
the cellulose ethers had been published, Leon Lilien- 
feld was granted a patent “ covering the preparation 
of a cellulose ether. This patent specifies the use, as 
a starting material for the etherification, of cellulose 
modified in such a manner as to be soluble in alkalies. 
This cellulose is treated with an alkyl ester of an 
inorganic acid, in the presence of a base. An example 
given in the patent uses cellulose prepared by regen- 
eration from a solution of ordinary or modified cellu- 
lose, such as that from viscose, zine chloride, or cup- 
rammonium solution. Solid sodium hydroxide and a 
30 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide are added to 
a solution of this modified cellulose and, after moderate 
heating, diethyl sulfate is gradually introduced. 
After further heating on a water bath and then cooling, 
dry, powdered caustic is added while stirring. This 
mixture is heated and again treated with small por- 
tions of diethyl sulfate. The cellulose ether formed 
is recovered from solution by precipitation and filtra- 
tion. This patent states that the degree of etherifica- 
tion of the cellulose is determined by the conditions 
and the proportions of the reagent used 


Early Research on the Ethers 


The first work of a scientific nature published on 
the subject of the cellulose ethers is that of Denham 
and Woodhouse” in 1913, a year after notice of such 
compounds had occurred in the patent literature 
Willstatter and Zechmeister®’ had previously shown, 
by the quantitative conversion of cellulose into dex- 
trose, that the cellulose molecule must be composed 
entirely of dextrose (anhydro-glucose, CgH, 05) resi- 
dues. Denham and Woodhouse tried to determine the 
nature of the linkages between these residues or units 
by methylating the cellulose and studying the methy- 
lated dextroses. They employed methyl sulfate, 
rather than an alkyl halide, for the etherification. As 
a source of cellulose they used cotton wool, and very 
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finely shredded calico which had been wet-beaten to 
a fine pulp and then dried. The cellulose was first 
converted into soda-cellulose by treatment for three 
days with a 15 per cent solution of sodium hydroxide. 
This product was added in small portions to a large 
excess of dimethyl sulfate, until the reaction mixture 
was no longer alkaline. The reaction is exothermic 
and upon completion, the ether was purified by wash- 
ing successively with water, very dilute alkali, and an 
acid, after which it was dried in a vacuum at 120° C. 
An analysis of the product indicated the composition, 


CyoHy909.OCH3. ‘After subjecting this substance to a 
second methylation in a similar manner, the resulting 
product corresponded to the formula, CgHgQ4.0CHs, 
and a third methylation gave the product, C24H3;0.; 


(OCHs3);. Since the publication of this pioneer work 
by Denham and Woodhouse, many cellulose ethers 
have been prepared and studied, and many more have 
been described in the patent literature. These will 
now be discussed in detail, starting with the alkyl 
ethers in a later paper. 





Production and Uses of Magnesium Salts 


World importance of magnesium sulfate and of magnesium 
chloride is dependent largely upon their comparative cheapness 
and location of raw materials in relation to points of consumption. 
The U.S. and Germany produce the bulk of all consumed. Both 
compounds as manufactured in the U. 8S. require more processing 
than the German output, which is all from recovery of former 
waste potash liquors, according to a report issued by the Chem- 
ical Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Prior to 1914, only a small fraction of these waste liquors, 
according to market demand, was processed for commercial 
magnesium chloride for an output of approximately 22,000 tons 
of solid and 79,000 tons of liquid and about 92,000 tons of 
magnesium sulfate, while approximately 800,000 tons of mag- 
nesium chloride and about 100,000 tons of magnesium sulfate 
were discarded annually. 

Textiles, paper, and leather may have received certain of their 
characteristics from being processed with this chemical. The 
relation of magnesium chloride to human use is less direct but no 
less important, and probably more far reaching. As a raw 
material for magnesium metal, which is fast assuming importance 
as an alloy in articles of household and industrial utility where 
greater lightness in weight is desired, magnesium chloride is of 
great interest. Other important uses include sizing textiles, dust 
laying, chilling tools, dyeing, fireproofing and extinguishing, and 
in flooring compositions, floor-sweeping compounds, cement, 
stueco, and marble. 


Distribution, Notable Uses, and Linkage with Other 
Products 


Magnesite or natural magnesium carbonate can be inter- 
changed as raw material for magnesium chemicals with bitterns 
from wells or sea water or potash by-products brine. Both 
magnesite and sea-water bitterns, for example, have been used 
for the same magnesia products by an American company. The 
importance of this interchangeability becomes evident in times 
when lessened activities in large consuming industries, such as 
iron and stee! and building, curtail their use of dead-burned 


magnesite or technical carbonate and permit accumulation of 
supplies which may be utilized for chemical salts production. 

Essentially, the cheap natural resources of Germany, on the 
one hand, and the U. 8. on the other, are in competition in the 
principal world markets for the chloride and sulfate. To a 
greater extent, the U. S. market, formerly supplied by Germany, 
is being supplied by the American output. Production of the 
chloride advanced from about 13,000 short tons in 1919 to 30,000 
in 1925. Imports declined from a maximum of 11,500 tons in 
1923 to 1,000 in 1930. United States output of the sulfate in- 
creased from 14,600 short tons in 1914 to nearly 37,000 in 1929. 
Imports, which stood at 3,500 tons in 1915, have yanged from 
5,000 to 6,000 tons in recent years. 

The 1930 output of magnesium sulfate, chloride, and carbonate 
from natural salt and bittern waters totaled 36,627 short tons, 
valued at $1,071,112, according to Mineral Resources of the 
United States. Since 1927 magnesium chloride, recovered as a 
joint product of salt wells in Michigan, has been used for the 
entire United States output of metallic magnesium. 


German Production of Magnesium Salts 


In Germany the production of potash, bromine, salt cake, and 
Glauber salt are factors affecting the cost and quantities of 
magnesium salts produced. With the exception of bromine, 
greater or smaller quantities of either of these salts may be made 
as well as of magnesium chloride and sulphate, according to the 
market conditions. In 1930 German output of these chemicals 
was at the rate of around 50,000 metric tons of solid magnesium 
chloride (with additional quantities in solution) and about 125,000 
tons of magnesium sulfate. German exports of the sulfate in 
recent years ranged from 90 to 100,000 metric tons, and of 
chloride from 37,000 to 48,000 tons. 

One of the larger outlets for technical magnesium sulfate im 
Germany is in rayon manufacture. According to the late Consul 
H. C. Claiborne, Frankfort on the Main, 4 to 41% tons are used 
per ton of finished rayon. 














Our West Coast deposits of magnesite act as double assurance of an uninterrupted supply of magnesium salts and the metal. The vse 
of magnesite rather than brine from wells depends upon several economic factors 
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Chimneys belching forth smoke across the horizon are now strangely silent in most of the copper refining centers of the world 


Copper Sulfate Price is Lower 


Curtailment of metal production has signally failed to affect improvement 
as yet in the price of either the metal or the sulfate 


OST spectacular of the chemical declines in 
this twenty-seven months era of dropping 
prices has been that of copper sulfate. The 

announcement (February 15) of a further reduction 
of thirty-five cents per hundred pounds, in carload 
lots, packed in barrels, brings the price down to $2.75, 
the lowest figure in the records for this important 
commodity. 

The severity of this reduction is made more vivid 
when a few lines are quoted from a statistical survey 
of copper sulfate which appeared as late as the May, 
1930 issue of CHEMICAL MaARKeETs: “Surprise has been 
expressed in some quarters at the extent of the recent 
reduction in the price of copper from eighteen to 
fourteen cents a pound. The old level had been main- 
tained for about a year and, even in the face of a 
general business depression, was thought to be fairly 
well stabilized . . . Following closely upon the de- 
cline in the metal price, quotations on copper sulfate 
were lowered from $5.50 per hundred pounds to $5.00 

it must be remembered that, while the metal 
price has remained unchanged for about a year, the 
sulfate price was reduced fifty cents per hundred 
pounds during last October.”’ 

As this is written (February 17) copper is selling at 
614 cents for electrolytic in the domestic market a 
decline of about 66 per cent from the high of 18 cents 
and copper sulfate at $2.75 a decline of 54 per cent 
from the high of $6.00. No usually stable heavy 
chemical of equal importance with copper sulfate has 
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felt the deflationary tendeney to anything like the 
same degree. 

It must be borne in mind in any discussion of the 
copper sulfate price that it is always carefully atuned 
to changes in the metal market. The demand for 
copper sulfate as reported by leading producers for 
the years 1930 and 1931 compared very favorably 
with the peak years of 1928 and 1929. Any decline in 
price, therefore, might be reasonably attributed more 
to the result of the loss in the selling price of the metal 
rather than any serious curtailment in the use of its 
salt. Any loss suffered in quantities consumed in the 
eastern and middle-western sections has been com- 
pensated for by larger business on the Pacifie Coast, 
which formerly was to a large extent in the hands of 
importers, and in South America. In other words the 
international competitive position of copper sulfate 
has become more acute. Is it possible that the current 
price reduction, and possibly the one previous, were 
made more with an eye to their effect on the inter- 
national situation than to either a decline in the 
metal, or a decline in tonnages, or a combination of 
both ? Were domestic producers informing foreign 
interests of their intention to increase sales in this 
country and in South America? Is copper sulfate 
now in the same class with citric and tartarie acids ? 
Prices of these commodities have gone lower than the 
average chemical decline as a result of particularly 
keen competition between domestic and imported 
materials. Are the fairly cordial relations between 
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domestic copper sulfate producers and the British 
Copper Sulfate Export Association strained or about 
to be broken ? 

If these conditions do exist, it is possible that the 
usual relationship between the prices of copper and 
copper sulfate has been disturbed. Assuming that the 
usual relationship was in existence in May, 1930 when 
copper was selling at 14 cents and copper sulfate at 
$5.00 per hundred pounds then the. proportion, 


ais “a" VAP» 


owen an ame 


Crystalizing room of the Montecatini plant in Italy. 
productive capacity, abroad has increased appreciably the inter- 
national competetive position of copper sulfate 


Increases in 


14 cents is to $5.00 as 6'4 cents is to X dollars, 
should give the correct price for copper sulfate now. 
The answer is approximately $2.23, which is about 
50 cents below the current price level of $2.75. If the 
stress of international competition were effecting the 
price to a greater degree than the actual decline in the 
metal market, the price of copper sulfate would be 
lower, rather than higher, than the $2.23 figure. The 
cost of manufacture-labor, acid, equipment, overhead, 
selling expense, is practically the same when copper 
sulfate is selling at $6.00 and when it is quoted at 
$2.75. As the price declines the margin out of which 
the sulfate manufacturer must cover these charges 
and earn his profit becomes progressively smaller. 
Some variation in the relationship between metal and 
sulfate price must be expected. 
tion for the $2.75 price. 


This is the explana- 
It would appear that domes- 
tie producers have not destroyed the usual relationship 
between the metal and the salt, but are compensating 
differentials in the decline in the various elements of 
their costs. 

However the international situation in copper sul- 
fate has also altered considerably. Italy formerly a 
large consumer in the famous vineyards has ceased to 
be a large importer of British sulfate. The Monte- 
‘atini is now largely supplying this demand. France 
has increased production and in England the Mond 
Nickel Company was reported last year as adding to 
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its Clydach plant. If, as is reported, the capacity of 
this plant has been increased to 50,000 tons a year 
then some rearrangement of export business of the 
large producing countries can be anticipated. In only 
one way would it be possible to offset this increase in 
productive capacity. That would be through an 
appreciable increase in consumption. The use of 
copper sulfate in fungicide control has shown consist- 
ant expansion and larger quantities are being used in 
water treatment, but its use in differential flotation 
has been seriously affected by the extremely adverse 
conditions in the metal industries. No new uses 
involving large tonnages have appeared. 


New Processes and Uses 


The ‘Fertilizer, Feeding Stuffs and Farm Supplies Journal’ 
(London) reports a new method being introduced in France for 
the preparation of a phosphate fertilizer, in which the transforma- 
tion of raw calcium phosphate into soluble phosphate is complete. 
In the process lead chloride is used as an intermediary reagent in 
a hydrochloric acid solution which, with calcium phosphate, 
gives lead chlorophosphate and calcium chloride. The lead 
chlorophosphate treated with nitric acid gives lead nitrate, and 
the phosphoric acid remains in solution in the nitric acid medium. 
The lead nitrate is removed by treating with potassium chloride 
and a mixture of potassium nitrate, and lead chloride is thus 
obtained. The latter is used again in the cycle of operations, 
and at the end a mixture containing nitric acid and phosphoric 
acid remains. This mixture, when saturated with ammonia, 
gives a soluble fertilizer, in which the whole of the phosphoric 
acid is in a soluble state. It is reported that the method has 
already been put into operation on a semi-industrial basis. 


Four hundred and fifty thousand bushels of wheat owned by 
the Grain Stabilization Corp. was fumigated at Baltimore, Md., 
recently with a mixture of ethylene oxide and solid carbon 
dioxide in the proportion of 1 to 10. The use of these chemicals 
for the fumigation of grain was developed by R. C. Roark, 
principal chemist in charge of the insecticide division, and H. D. 
Young, an associate chemist, of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, and R. T. Cotton, a senior entomologist of the Bureau of 
Entomology. Experiments made with this fumigant by the 
chemical engineering division of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils have indicated that with proper supervision of the fumiga- 
tion operations the fire and explosion hazards are low. 


New Construction 


Barnsdall Oil Corp. of Tulsa, Okla., leased eight acres on 
Maumee Bay from Pure Oil and will erect a $2,000,000 alcohol 
plant on the site. Plant will make use of new process of extracting 
alcohol from crude oil by capturing the fumes of the crude in the 
adjacent refinery of Pure Oil. 


Du Pont has announced that it will construct new plant at its 
paint and varnish factory in Philadelphia which will be devoted 
solely to manufacture of Dulux, its synthetic paint. New plant 
will be entirely modern in equipment and construction. The 
plans call for a building approximately 155 x 68 ft., the total cost 
of which will be $350,000. 


With 1931 production at 50,000 tons, United States Potash, at 
Carlsbad, N. M., will build a refinery of 2,000 tons daily capacity 
and will sink a shaft to 1,100 feet to expedite ore delivery. C. A. 
Pearce, manager, states that the project will also include con- 
struction of a power plant. 
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Behind Mixed Fertilizer Prices 


By J. S. Owens} 


UPPLIES of fertilizer materials have developed 
much more rapidly than the market could be 
expanded. The increase in production can be 
explained only by the decreased costs which give 
encouragement even on falling markets. There may 
be an exception in certain European governments 
subsidizing air nitrogen fixation in one way or another 
to insure a supply of munitions. The government 
plants may operate at a loss rather than remain idle. 
The German and French potash producers have 
been maintaining potash prices for six years through 
control of production, regardless of market conditions. 
Since the beginnings of the commercial fertilizer 
industry, many materials have been important in 
international commerce. Chile has been sending 
nitrate of soda to Europe and North America for 
over a hundred years; Peru exported guano to many 
countries; Germany almost supplied the world with 
potash salts for 75 years; the United States was 
Europe’s chief source of phosphorus until recently. 
At present Europe has more air ‘nitrogen than she 
can consume—sulfate of ammonia, urea, ammonium 
nitrate sulfate, and other products are being exported 
to this country. A few years ago we shipped sulfate 





*Abstract of radio address over Station WCAC 
tConnecticut Extension Agronomist 
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of ammonia to Japan, but now Japan is sending 
sulfate of ammonia to the Pacifie Coast. Europe still 
obtains a large quantity of phosphates from us and 
we buy bone and tankage from South America. 
Since few countries could supply all of their own 
fertilizer requirements, the extensive fertilizer trade 
between them is doubtless mutually beneficial. The 
market is distinctly an international one with few 
artificial barriers. Price levels of materials are in- 
fluenced more by world conditions than by local 
markets, and there is little probability of much 
change in the situation. 

The low cost of ocean transportation has had much 
to do with international trade. Chilean nitrate of 
soda is brought 5,000 miles to Baltimore at a cost of 
$4.40 per ton, while railroad tariffs from Baltimore 
to Connecticut are $5.20. Potash is brought from 
Germany for about $2.00, but it costs $3.70 to ship 
it in carloads from Boston to the Connecticut Valley. 

Railroad freight accounts for a considerable por- 
tion of our fertilizer cost. A reduction has been made 
this year of 90 cents per ton on shipments from 
Baltimore. However, water transportation to Con- 
necticut shore and river points can be secured for 
about one-third of the railroad cost. Distribution 
from receiving centers could be made by truck at a 
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low cost for much of the State. Factories within the 
State and others nearby are delivering more goods by 
truck each season. 

Transportation costs have been a big factor in 
bringing about increased concentration of fertilizers 
for the freight costs on a ton of 8-16-8 are only one- 
half as much as on two tons of 4-8-4, and the manu- 
facturing may cost no more. 


Fertilizer Prices at Low Levels 


Although freight rates are higher than they were 
20 years ago, many fertilizer materials are 
Sulfate of ammonia, for instance, is now only about 
60 per cent. of the 1910-14 price on the wholesale 
market. Nitrate of soda is 90 per cent.; cyanamid 
about 45 per cent. Tankage and fish scrap are the 
only important carriers of organie nitrogen which are 
higher. Superphosphate is about 90 per cent. of the 
pre-war price, and potash salts 100 per cent. Farmers 
can secure the benefit of such low wholesale prices 
only when they decrease or eliminate costs incident 


not. 


to transportation, manufacturing and marketing. 

Although there have been important improvements 
in many manufacturing processes and in distribution, 
the cost of fertilizers at retail is frequently too far 
above that of the ingredients. A schedule widely 
adopted by manufacturers places retail prices at 85 
per cent., plus the freight, above the cost of the 
materials. Some processes, such as treating rock 
phosphate with sulfurie acid, require special equip- 
ment and can be done only in expensive factories. 
Other processes involve only mechanical mixing such 
as can be done at Additional costs include 
Little 
business is done in many plants except for about 
consequently heavy overhead 
Further, few plants operate at more 
than half capacity. 


home. 


storage, bags, shrinkage, and overhead. 
four months a year 


is necessary. 


The development in manufacture is towards chem- 
ical processes which demand large investments and 
production on a large scale. The commercial fixation 
of air nitrogen, for instance, has been confined to a 


few plants. As chemical compounds with more than 
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one plant nutrient element beeome more important, 
manufacturing will be still further specialized. Such 
developments. will eliminate mechanical mixing and 
probably distribute production throughout the year. 

Even today many farmers do not buy fertilizers; 
they wait until someone sells fertilizer to them. This 
is unfortunate, but hardly surprising, as the relation 
between an investment in fertilizer and the returns 
from it is not, asa rule, very clear. If it were generally 
sasy to determine how much change an application 
makes, guesswork would be removed and far-reaching 
changes would occur in both fertilizer manufacture 
and use. Yet, farmers must be sold fertilizer and they 
pay a high price for this service. 

The cost of the sales effort is only a part of the 
penalty. Goods must be made or at least labeled 
and advertised to attract attention. Very often they 
must be slightly different for each field or not just 
the same as neighbors buy. Buying costs might be 
reduced by purchasing with neighbors and co-operat- 
ing in reducing the number of grades and selecting 
the manufacturer who has the greatest advantage 
in supplying the community. 


There are some Connecticut farmers who buy 
fertilizers. They have a plan for improving each 


field and preparing for each crop. They know how 
S “ 





“The use of fertilizers can be justified only 
when they effect an improvement which is 
worth more than the cost. Their economic 
use depends, therefore, upon two things, 
(1) the extent to which a given fertilizer 
uill improve a given crop, and (2) the 
between the 


improvement and the cost of the fertilizer.”’ 


relation value of the crop 

In the author's state the tobacco growers 

have brought to their problems a high 

degree of intelligence and understanding. 

Left, a tobacco field under cover, produc- 

ing the famous Connecticut shade-grown 
grades. 














much fertilizer they can use long before planting 


season. The problem of selecting grades, or better 
still, the number of pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash, are estimated for each application 
so the grade nearest the requirement can be chosen 
in case a mixed fertilizer is selected. If materials are 
available, the estimation of requirements gives an 
opportunity for comparison of cost. 


Too Much Sales Pressure ? 


Far too often selling fertilizers has meant the 
farmer’s making a poor choice. Salesmen are fre- 
quently better schooled in sales methods than in 
knowing how to fertilize crops to the greatest ad- 
vantage of the farmer. The sales effort may mean 
poor selection, buying too much, and expensive 
credit. Sales pressure has caused the fertilizer in- 
dustry to become bankers for farmers and they have 
had to charge heavily for it. Many collections are 
expensive; some bills are never paid; and credit 
charges must be high enough to cover all of these. 
Credit costs have been adjusted again this season to 
the advantage of the cash buyer. Until June 30, a 
discount of 12 per cent. will be given for cash at the 
time of purchase instead of 1 per cent. off each month, 
beginning with the first of the year. Sales effort has 
sometimes defeated its own purpose, for the ex- 
travagant claims and misleading information have 
made many farmers lose confidence in fertilizers. 

Both manufacturers and farmers 
materials into more usable products. 


convert) raw 
However, 
manufacturers invariably buy their raw materials at 
wholesale, while farmers still buy fertilizers at retail. 
Manufacturers estimate closely what materials can 
be used to advantage and what they can pay for 
them, but farmers frequently do not know what 
fertilizer will make the greatest effect upon the crop, 
how much they can afford to pay for it, or what 
quantity will give the greatest return for the invest- 
ment. There is no single panacea for this problem, 
but enough acquaintance with fertilizers to permit 
careful selection will help. When this point is reached, 
fertilizers will be bought, and not sold. They will 
come directly from the manufacturer or distributor 
and will be handled just as bulky, low value materials 
are in the industries. The mystery about the nature 
of fertilizers is passing—should not the antiquated 
methods of merchandising go with it ? 
Probably fertilizer salesmanship should be credited 
with the mistake of far too many and unnecessarily 
low analyses grades being placed upon the market. 
The industry and agronomists have been co-operating 
for several years in trying to improve this situation, 
yet there are still some sixty grades sold in Con- 
necticut each year. The confusion and extra cost 
caused by this situation need no explanation. Agron- 
omists and most manufacturers are agreed that only 
a few well selected grades are enough. Exact informa- 
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tion about the kinds and amounts of fertilizer needed 
are not, and probably never will be known, and yet 
a 3-8-4 and a 4-8-4 were sold by the same firm in 
this State last year. 

When low analysis organic materials were plentiful, 
little was said about extra weight meaning additional 
cost. When sulfate of ammonia became cheaper than 
garbage tankage, and muriate of potash cost less per 
unit than kainit, a movement was launched to em- 
phasize economy through “higher analyses.’”’” This is 
splendid when it is true, but sometimes low analysis 
materials are actually cheaper per pound of plant 
nutrient at the farm. Castor pomace, with only 5 
per cent. nitrogen, is now a low cost source of organic 
nitrogen. There are certain by-product materials 
which will be wasted if not used as fertilizers. Their 
use is not objectionable because they are low in 
analysis, but only when low analysis means higher 
cost plant nutrients. The extremely highly concen- 
trated fertilizers have not always been the lowest in 
cost, that is increasing concentration does not neces- 
sarily mean decreased cost, although it generally 
does and probably will do so to a greater extent as 
manufacturing methods are improved. 


CREDIT CORRECTION 
Editor, Chemical Markets: 

On Page 62 of your January issue you give me credit for a 
method of producing a temperature of 3600° C. The method of 
producing the temperature is substantially as described by you 
and has been produced several times in the laboratory of the 
Ajax Electrothermie Corporation. 

To Mr. Frank T. Chesnut of the Ajax Electrothermic staff 
belongs the credit for working out the technique of this method 
of producing temperature. 

AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION, 
Trenton, N. J.,. Feb. 19, °32 EK. F. Northrup 


Company Booklets 


Harshaw Chemical, Cleveland, a new price list indicating the 
completeness of Harshaw service and stocks. 

Ciba Co., has just issued new booklet. Photographs of various 
departments, a list of foreign branches and a brief history of the 
company are included. 

The 175 W. Blvd., 
Chicago, a valuable booklet giving the 1921-1931 high and low 


Davidson Commission Co., Jackson 
records of important ‘fats, oils and by-products. 

Heyden Chemieal, 50 Union Square, N. Y 
price list for February 1982. 


City, wholesale 


Mallinckrodt Chemical, St. Louis, February price list of 
chemicals for medicinal use. 
fossville Commercial Alcohol, Lawreneeburg,, Ind The 


February number of ‘Rossville Aleohol Talks” devoted to 


Perfume and Health.” 

Thompson-Hayward Chemical, Kansas City. The latest issue 
of “The Test-tube” describes the unique history and ownership 
plan of the Thompson-Hayward company 

Tamms Silica Co., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, issued a new 
catalog giving a great deal of valuable information on the various 


uses of different grades of silica 
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Shall We Turn to 


“Merchandising” Chemicals 


By S. L. Willis* 


HE chemical process industries are now passing 
through a period of transition from the status 
of new, to that of old industries. This change 

is bringing about changes in competition which must 
be taken into consideration, if the various companies 
are to continue to operate on an adequate profit basis. 

Some months ago the writer was called in by a 
manufacturer of certain chemical products, in order 
to find out what might be done to increase sales, and 
incidentally, profits. The survey showed that the 
company had been operating under patent protection 
covering many of its products, and during the time 
the patents were in force, price levels, and therefore 
profits, had been adequate. The entire production 
was sold to manufacturers who used the products as 
raw materials, and neither the name of the company 
nor its products had ever been brought to the atten- 
tion of the ultimate consumer. 


Trouble started shortly before the patents expired, 
thanks to new products developed by brother manu- 
facturers. These new products took over some 
markets on a price basis, and others because the new 
product was more suitable. As soon as patent pro- 
tection was lost, several manufacturers began making 
the products, and the price level dropped to a point 
where profit was non-existant. 

This situation is by no means rare in the chemical 
industries even now, and as existing patents expire, it 
will become more prevalent. 

The root of the trouble lies in the fact that, with one 
or two notable exceptions, the chemical process indus- 
tries sell exclusively to other manufacturers or to 
package merchandisers, on a price basis. The prod- 
ucts have no individuality, and ability on the part of 
competitors to lower the price results immediately in 
decreased sales. 


Before mentioning possible solutions of the prob- 
lem, it is interesting to examine the history and 
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policies of outstanding leaders both inside and outside 
of the chemical group, and to see how they have met 
the situation. 

The Bakelite Company and the DuPont Company 
are both chemical process manufacturers, but serve 
markets which are almost entirely distinct. The 
products of the Bakelite Company are solid to man- 
ufacturers for subsequent conversion into consumer 
products. In no case do they reach the consumer 
direct. In spite of this, thanks to well thought out 
and persistant consumer advertising, the name Bake- 
lite is well-known to the consumer, and products using 
Bakelite have an advantage over others on that 
account. This prestige is easily convertable into 
better than competition prices, even though the 
patents have expired. The Bakelite Company also 
spares no effort to find and develop new uses for its 
products, and as a result has opened up numerous 
entirely new markets. These markets returned a good 
profit for a time at least, and the fact that Bakelite 
developed them, added materially to the company’s 
prestige. 

In fairness to other manufacturers of plastic com- 
pounds it is well to point out that Bakelite was first in 
the field, and for this reason had little difficulty in 
capturing consumer attention. The newer composi- 
tions started out under a consumer handicap, par- 
ticularly where there was no noticeable difference in 
appearance. Even in these cases, however, the 
matter of trade-mark prestige is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The Dupont Company, thanks to its previous ex- 
perience in the explosives field, has always been in 
close contact with the consumer. The significant fact 
about the Dupont merchandising policy is that this 
contact has never been allowed to weaken. Dupont 
seldon sells a product until it has advanced in manu- 
facture to a point where it commands individual 
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recognition by the industries or public using it. In 
some cases such as Cellophane, the Bakelite procedure 
is followed, while in others, Duco for instance, this 
practice is coupled with sales direct to the consumer 
for his individual use. 


The glass industry is a hot bed of cut-throat com- 
petition which at times, in the case of some com- 
modities, reaches a point where the manufacturing 
cost is higher than the retail price. In spite of this 
general condition, the Corning Glass works has been 
able to maintain its prices at a profitable level, and to 
expand production from year to year. Formerly a 
manufacturer of lantern globes and similar products 
exclusively, the company now commands a _pre- 
eminent position in a wide variety of markets. Here 
again we find trade-mark and quality prestige playing 
an important part in the final result. The names 
Pyrex, Nonex, Nultra, Corex, and Corhart are well 
entrenched either with the general public or with the 
industries using the products bearing them. Other 
factors include a highly efficient research department, 
a machine development department which has 
lowered costs by contributing many labor saving 
machines, and a market development group which has 
filched markets totalling several millions of dollars a 
year from sheet metal, porcelain, plastic, and common 
glass. 

Pulp production is another industry which suffers 
from excessive competition. Here the domestic 
situation is complicated by large low cost importa- 
tions, and every domestic producer of pulp and news 
print is either losing money or is barely holding its 
own. The Brown Company was the first to see the 
handwriting on the wall and many years ago began to 
lay the foundation for its present outstanding position 
in the field. Following the same lines as the other 
companies mentioned, the Brown Company never 
sells its main products until they have acquired in- 
dividuality in public or industrial eyes. Where a 
basic commodity such as pulp is sold to other manu- 
facturers it is specially refined trade-marked pulp 
which commands a premium. In no case does it 
compete directly with the ordinary product. The 
Brown Company’s research laboratory is second to 
none in the paper industry, and this, together with 
its merchandising and market development policies, 
is the reason for the company’s success. 


Points of Similarity 


This list of companies could be extended further 
but enough has been said to point the way. 

Careful examination of the examples cited discloses 
the following points of similarity. 

1. A main product is never sold until it has 
acquired individuality in consumer markets, and every 
effort is made to maintain that individuality by 
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quality maintenance, trade-mark, and advertising 
means. 

2. A market promotion organization is continually 
on the look-out for new uses for the company’s 
products, and for market opportunities open to 
products which the company can possibly develop. 

3. There is no let up in research activity designed 
to improve the product and to lower the cost of its 
manufacture. 


Applying Merchandising Principles 


The importance of research is thoroughly under- 
stood by the chemical industries and requires no 
further mention at this time. Market promotion and 
its relation to commodity competitions can be men- 
tioned only in passing, although it is a subject de- 
serving even more space than has been accorded it in 
the technical and merchandising press. 

It is true that conditions in no two industries or in 
fact in no two companies are exactly alike. At the 
same time certain broad merchandising rules such as 
the importance of product individuality, apply in all 
cases and under all conditions. The outstanding 
problem of the chemical manufacturer today is to 
create this individuality, and unless he does so, he 
can expect nothing but increasingly severe competi- 
tion as time goes on. 

The method used depends on the commodity. 
Where the product is one that retains its original 
appearance, if not its shape, in subsequent manufac- 
turing operations, and is distinctive enough to be 
noticed by the consumer, the Bakelite and Cellophane 
procedure of indirect consumer advertising is un- 
doubtedly best. 

This method is expensive, true, but if the initial 
work is well done, advertising expenditures can be 
decreased later since the users of the product will 
carry most of the load. Cellophane was advertised 
extensively for a short period, and now Cellophane 
copy is a familiar sight in the magazines and news- 
papers. The outstanding difference is that, whereas 
at first all of the advertisements were paid for by 
Dupont Company, now the Dupont copy is only a 
small part of the total. In a recent magazine Cello- 
phane was mentioned five times, and in two instances 
was featured because of its ability to maintain the 
humidity of the product it wrapped. 

The indirect advertising method, effective as it is 
in the case of Bakelite and the plasties generally, falls 
short of the desired goal when applied to bulk finished 
products and to process raw materials which lose their 
identity in process. One, and perhaps the best remedy 
in these cases is to extend the manufacturing or mer- 
chandising procedure until the product sold will have 
the desired individuality. This may mean mer- 
chandising direct to the consumer particularly if the 
product is finished and requires only packaging in 
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small quantities. 
Carbona, Pyrene and Domino sugar are cases in point 
where a staple product has achieved distinction 
through the package in which it is sold. 

Other products may be given the desired individ- 
uality by setting high quality standards and by taking 
pains to fit the product to individual industrial 


Borax (20 Mule Team), Oakite, 


markets. A quality raw material, custom made for 
an industrial use, can be trade-marked and will 
quickly acquire prestige in its markets because its use 
assures a high quality finished product and a minimum 
of loss-in-process. 

In still other cases it may be necessary to carry the 
manufacturing process several steps further along the 
road to the consumer. In the chain of operation lead- 
ing to dyed textiles we have the producers of coal, of 
distillate, of intermediates, of dyes, and of dyed 
fabrics. There is no possibility of imparting individ- 
uality to coal, distillate, or to intermediates, but the 
importance of fast dyes is recognized by the public, 
and these products can be advertised effectively so 





that the textile manufacturer will find it profitable to 
stress the name of the manufacturer or the trade- 
mark in his own advertising. Applying this same 
reasoning to paints we have a step added to the chain 
in the form of dry color, and this too should be capable 
of exploitation. There is a vast difference in the 
ability of paints to remain sun-fast, and the color used 
in a sun-fast paint is worthy of special mention. 

As was mentioned above, conditions vary with 
different companies but there is no escaping the fact 
that chemical manufacturers must popularize their 
products in one or another of the ways mentioned, if 
they are to avoid cut-throat competition. The life 
of a patent is short, and competitive laboratories are 
so prolific, that it is never long before other suitable 
materials reduce competition to a price basis. 

For the would stand apart 
intrenched behind a stable market, the question is 
not ‘Will I popularize my product ?” but ‘‘How can 
I achieve the desired result ?” 


manufacturer who 





Fertilizer Tag Sales for January in Sixteen States 


January tag sales in the 16 tag sale States were only 48 per 
cent of the sales for January, 1931, and only 32 per cent of those 
for January, 1930. Ordinarily only about 10 per cent of the 
year’s tag sales are recorded in the month of January. 

For the months of December-January combined the tag sales 
in the 16 States were 56 per cent of those for the same months 
last year and 39 per cent of those for the same months two years 
ago. The tag sales for these two months combined ordinarily 
represent about 12 per cent of the year’s total. The sales for 
January and December-January for the last three seasons are 
shown in detail in the table below. 

The relation of the monthly sales to a full twelve-month period 
in the 13 southern States is shown in the table below. It is 
interesting to note that during January, February, March and 
April the sales average 84.47 per cent of the year’s total. The 
percentages are based upon the sales for the four fiscal years 
ended with July 31, 1930. It is thought that this table will be 
useful in gauging the weight to be accorded the monthly sales of 
fertilizer tags. 


Monthly Percentages of Tag Sales 


Following is the percentage of tags sold each month in the 15 


southern States. Based on the records for the four seasons 


August 1, 1926, to July 31, 1930: 
Percentage 
January 9.89 
February 17.85 
March 36.28 
April 20.45 
Total—first four months ere. ots 
ay 3.92 
June 1.30 
July 43 
August 1.00 
September 2.95 
October. 2.27 
November 1.47 
December. 2.19 
Total—last eight months . 15.58 
Grand total . 100.00 


The sales of lime for agricultural use are estimated at 280,000 
tons, a decrease of 18 per cent. in 1931 from 1930 (343,111 tons) 
and following an increase of 1 per cent in 1930 from the 1929 
figures. All the States producing lime except two, Florida and 
Massachusetts, showed decreases from the 1930 production 
ranging from 5 to 75 per cent in quantity and 8 to 60 per cent 
in value. In the majority of States the decrease in output was 
less than the decrease in value. 


Fertilizer Tag Sales for Sixteen States for the Month of January and Totals for December-January for 
Each of the Last Three Years—Short Tons* 


South: 1931 
Vieginiat....... 23.9 
North Carolina. 43.5 
South Carolinat 55.7 
Georgia... 17.3 
Floridat. . 120.7 
Alabama... 43.6 
Mississippi. 40.8 
Tennessee t 11.3 
Missouri. 4.1 
Arkansast{t 16.8 
Louisiana t 55.1 
Texast... 52.8 
Oklahoma... 14,1 

Total South 49.7 

Others: 

Illionois 28.1 
Indiana. 6.1 
Kansas ; 

Total Others. . 12.2 


Er are Pree toe ee ke rer Se ee 3 


48 
*Monthly records of fertilizer tags are kept by State control officials and are usually slightly larger or smaller than the actual sales of fertilizer 


seed meal sold as fertilizer included. 


tistics available. 
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——_—_———January——_——_--~ Percent of ——— January-December ——— 
1932 1931 1930 1931 1931-32 1930-31 1929-30 
10,746 44,996 35,675 25.1 11,296 45,046 38,675 
49,020 112,591 116,412 44.4 53,368 120,296 129,176 
17,550 31,485 61,785 63.4 23,575 37,185 67,159 
5,400 31,122 68,424 17.4 6,121 35,243 69,089 
59,894 49,601 75,000 116.4 107,844 92,631 121, 
12,550 28,800 47,700 49.1 14,150 28,800 50,300 
1,000 2,450 54,570 63.2 2,450 3,875 57,077 
587 5,212 3,675 3 587 5,287 3,778 
197 4,819 5,016 6.6 321 4,822 5,263 
1,400 8,311 13,350 23.7 2,450 10,311 15,083 
5,280 9,578 23,577 50.6 7,480 14,778 26,057 
8,115 5,375 19,480 56.3 9,535 16,940 22,835 
250 1,775 492 14.1 250 1,775 519 
171,989 346,115 525,156 57.4 239,427 416,989 606,820 
1,073 3,819 6,272 28.1 1,073 3,819 6,994 
594 9,781 15,300 6.8 694 10,207 16,237 
edie 93 69 164.5 153 9 163 
1,667 13,693 21,641 23.3 3,284 14,119 23,394 
173,656 359,808 546,797 56.3 242,711 431,108 630,214 


tCotton- 


tExcludes 5,130 tons of cottonseed meal sold during January and 10,002 tons sold during December-January combined, but 
no separation is available for the amount of meal used as fertilizer from that used as feed. 


The figures shown above in all cases are the latest corrected sta- 
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Lengthening the Life of 


Wood Employed in Plant Construction 


While Mr. H. E. Davis’! paper read before the recent ‘‘Tappi’’ meeting in 

New York deals primarily with the science of preserving wood used in paper 

mill construction, it applies with equal force to timbers employed in all 
plants subjected to unusual and difficult conditions. 


HE large amount of timber used in the con- 
struction of pulp and paper mills especially 
for roofing makes the question of protecting 
that lumber from decay an important one. In the 
handling of wood pulp and paper certain phases of 
the operations result in warm, damp atmospheres 
which rise and come in contact with the under side 
of the roof. This moisture-laden atmosphere results 
in conditions ideal for decay, which, under the favor- 
able temperature prevailing, advances rapidly. Ex- 
pensive repairs and even renewals are necessary in 
short periods of time unless decay-proof construction 
is used. Proper design is an important factor but 
can not be relied upon to bring about full protection. 
The detrimental effect of moisture occurring by 
reason of imperfect construction, extreme temperature 
changes, or failure of ventilating equipment to op- 
erate at full efficiency is eliminated by preservative 
treatment. Permanence is thus insured at a negligible 
cost. Treatment when proper grades of lumber are 
chosen will add but little to the cost of material, and 
nothing to the cost of installation. 
The Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance 


Companies, after an investigation of a great number 
of roofs, stated that: 

‘‘Decay occurs very frequently in roof timbers and 
roof plank due to the condition of moisture and tem- 
perature to which. the roofs are subjected. . The 
average life of untreated and uninsulated plant roofs 
over highly humidified weave rooms, poorly ventilated 
paper-machine rooms, and can rooms of bleacheries, 
is eight to ten years.” It is further stated that visits 
made in 1920 to eighty paper mills disclosed that 
fifty-three had made or would make replacements of 
rotted roofs within a year. 

The ages of the rotted sections were in some in- 
stances as low as five years. 

Decay in wood is caused by fungi, a low parasitic 
form of plant life. Fungus spores which are so minute 
that they ean be seen only with the aid of a micro- 
scope are prolifie and float through the air often for 
long distances. Lodging in cracks or crevices of 
wood where conditions are ideal, they germinate, 
sending forth filaments which quickly penetrate the 
wood in all directions. The fungus in its growth 
breaks down and consumes the wood fibre as food, 


This article and the one following are abstracts of two of the most important oy the chemical papers delivered before the annual meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry in New York City, Feb. 15-18. 





1Chemical Engineer, Grasselli Chemical Co. 
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and the wood reaches quickly, that condition known 
as “‘rotten.” 

Four requirements are necessary for fungus growth: 
viz., favorable temperatures, food, which is 
supplied by the wood itself, and moisture. Removal 
of any one of these requirements inhibits fungus de- 
velopment and establishes immunity to decay. Tem- 
peratures existing in buildings are usually favorable 
throughout the year. Air can not be excluded, nor 
can care in construction be relied upon to prevent 
moisture to permit fungus growth from 
reaching the wood. Impregnation with a chemical 
preservative renders the wood toxic to fungi and 


air, 


sufficient 


Rendering 
toxic the food supply on which the fungus must 
depend for food is the basie principle of 


insects and thus destroys its food value. 


wood 
preservation. 

Fungus growth takes place at a rather wide range 
The most favorable 
conditions for development occur when the wood 


of moisture content in the wood. 


contains moisture in amounts of from 30 to 150 per 
cent. of its bone dry weight. At moisture contents 
above 150 per cent. development is arrested, but 
fungi may grow at moisture contents as low as 25 
per cent., though germination and development of 
new plants would be unlikely to occur at the lower 
figure, all activity ceasing at 20 per cent. Fungi may, 
however, remain dormant for long periods of time, 
only to resume activity with the reestablishment of 
favorable moisture conditions. Slight breaks or im- 
perfections in the water-proofing membranes usually 
used may admit sufficient moisture to permit decay. 

Besides the likelihood of exposure to outdoor in- 
fluences, atmospheric conditions within the building 


itself are conducive of decay. In mill rooms of paper 


mills, the processes involved in mixing and dewater- 
ing the pulp, and rolling and drying the paper, give 
off warm, damp atmosphere which comes in contact 
with the under side of the roof. Even with the fans 
and other ventilating equipment operating effectively, 
condensation may occur at joints or even on the 
under side of or within the roof. 

For mill buildings, types of roof construction which 
follow recommended practice are designed to prevent 
condensation at the under side by raising the cool 
zone where condensation will occur. Proper insula- 
tion of the roof slab raises the cool zone until it 
occurs within the slab.itself. A waterproof membrane 
near the under side of the roof, below the locus of 
the dew point, is an aid in preventing the penetration 
of moisture laden air to the zone where temperatures 
are sufficiently low to cause condensation. Insulation 
of course is necessary to guard against dripping con- 
densate which might injure the product in the course 
of manufacture. 


Insulating Properties of Wood 


Fortunately, wood is not only a desirable supporting 
medium for the roof but is itself an effective insulating 
material far more efficient than is generally realized. 
It has been found that 0.70 is an average figure for 
the conductivity co-efficient of light woods. An inch 
thickness of wood then is equivalent, for insulating 
purposes, to a 7 16 inch thickness of the type of 
insulating board commonly used. Leaks occurring 
in the water-proofed top covering may bring about 
saturation and consequently greatly lowered efficiency 
of insulating fabric, while the conductivity of wood 
is only slightly affected by such leaks. 

The structural hazard of decay is too great to be 











The wood treatment industry has grown only because the economy of preservalive measures has been well established 
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ignored, and every practicable preventive measure 
should be taken. Inability of roof fastenings to hold 
in decayed wood increases the possibility of wind- 
storm damage, while sound timber on the other hand 
not only minimizes the danger from storms or over- 
loading, but possesses a marked fire resistance in 
comparison with wood in which decay is present. The 
economic value of the roof which will remain sound 
and not require frequent repairs or occasional re- 
newals is well recognized. 


While proper design and careful construction will 
provide a well insulated roof, occasional leaks will 
occur which result in moisture gaining access to the 
roof. Extreme changes of outside temperatures may 
also cause a lowering of the cool zone and cause con- 
densation. Skylights and ventilators may often 
cause rapid rotting in roof sections adjacent to them, 
since leaks occur and insufficient insulation is some- 
times provided. The impracticability of excluding 
all moisture makes it highly desirable that fungus 
activities be inhibited by proper 
treatment. 


preservative 


Leading Wood Preservatives 


The two wood preservatives, coal-tar creosote and 
zine chloride, considered standards by the American 
Wood-Preservers’ Association, were used for the 
preservation of over 98 per cent. of the 4,344,000,000 
feet of timber subjected to treatment at United 
States plants during the year 1930. For all roofs 
where painting is usually desirable, the zine chloride 
treatment is recommended, since creosoted material 
can not usually be satisfactorily painted. 


Zine chloride has ne odor and does not discolor 
the wood, which can after treatment be painted any 
desired color. Long time commercial installations as 
well as tests conducted by the Paint and Varnish 
Association and the United States Government, show 
in general that wood treated with zine chloride holds 
paint equally as well as untreated lumber, if it has 
been allowed to dry before painting. 


Zine chloride is injected into the wood in solution 
having a strength of 3 to 5 per cent. Standard specifi- 
cations of the American Wood-Preservers’ Associa- 
tion prescribe for general construction a minimum 
retention of 14 pound of dry salt per cubic foot of 
wood. It must, however, be borne in mind that the 
specified amount is a minimum, and for use where 
severe conditions exist or decay alone is the factor 
limiting the service life of the installation, it is reeom- 
mended that retention of 34 or 1 pound of dry salt 
per cubic foot be stipulated. While the minimum 
amount of preservative will, when injected into 
the wood, have greater toxcity than is necessary to 
kill fungi, the larger amounts are advisable in order 
to secure a better distribution and diffusion of the 
chemical through the wood, as the excess provides 
an appreciable factor of safety. The additional half 
pound of preservative increases the cost of treated 
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material but little, usually by not more than $2.25 
per thousand feet board measure. 

Lumber treated with zine chloride has been used 
during recent years in increasing quantities for mill 
and building construction. A long list of paper and 
textile mills have replaced decayed roofs of untreated 
lumber with zine chloride lumber, and many mills 
have been provided with treated timber roofs at the 
time of construction. While records which establish 
the exact period of service life that may be expected 
from zine chloride treated lumber used in mill roofs 
are not yet available, an idea of the value of preserva- 
tive treatment may be gathered from records es- 
tablished in other fields where chemical preservation 
has been practiced for a longer period of time. It can 
be stated conservatively that pressure treatment 
with the recommended absorption of zine chloride 
will increase the service life of untreated timber from 
3 to 5 times in locations where unusually severe 
conditions of exposure prevail. 

Sap pine posts treated with adequate absorption 
of zine chloride were, after 17 years’ exposure, found 
to be perfectly sound, whereas untreated posts set 
at the same location were badly rotted in 3 years and 
totally destroyed in 6 years. An inspection in 1930 
of experimental ties by the C. B. & Q. Railway dis- 
closed the average life of untreated ties in the ex- 
perimental lot to be less than 6 years and the average 
life of ties treated with 44 pound of zine chloride to 
be 171% years. In both these cases timber was in 
contact with the ground and exposed to rain fall, 
which must in time cause some loss of preservative. 
The ties of course were, in addition to direct exposure 
to the elements, subjected to severe mechanical wear 
which, rather than decay, is usually the factor which 
limits the service life of the treated tie used under 
tracks carrying heavy railway traffic. 


Permanence of Treatment 


A recent inspection of zine chloride treated mine 
props in one of the mines of the Allegheny district 
showed the timbers to be perfectly sound after 25 
years’ use. Chemical analyses of random specimens 
disclosed the presence of sufficient quantities of pre- 
servative to insure many more years’ service. Con- 
ditions of moisture and temperature are such that 
untreated timbers of a grade and class possessing 
considerable durability in the natural state have given 
an average life of four years. In building construction, 
where timber is protected from direct contact with 
heavy rainfall or running water, it is generally con- 
ceded that the roof built of properly treated timber 
will have a life equal to that of the ordinary building 
devoted to manufacturing purposes. 

Though the heartwood of the same species may be 
classed as durable and decay resistant, the same 
periods of service can not be expected from these 
species as from properly preserved timber. The decay 
resisting qualities of different pieces of lumber from 
the same species vary widely, and even two pieces 
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cut from the same tree may possess markedly different 


durability. The sapwood of practically all species 
has a low resistance to decay and a short life may be 
expected from sapwood when used in its untreated 
state under decay producing conditions. Sap edges 
on lumber having a very high heart content may be 
attacked by decay, causing weak joints and conse- 
quently roof defects which may develop into leaks. 
Such leaks, by saturating the insulating material and 
lowering its efficiency, may lower the cool zone and 
permit condensation at the under surface of the roof. 


Use of Sap-Wood Suggested 


It must be borne in mind that while lumber cut 
from sap-wood is not durable in its natural state, it 
is admirably adapted to preservative treatment and 
is in no wise deficient to the required structural 
strength. By treatment, practical permanence is 
imparted. Moreover, grades of lumber having an 
unrestricted sapwood content are cheaper than those 
grades for which practically all heartwood is specified. 
Satisfactory grades treated with 34 or 1 pound of 
zine chloride per cubie foot cost usually less than un- 
treated grades having sufficient heartwood volume 
to warrant consideration of their use. 

If durability is to be obtained, treatment must be 
The 
use of the most effective preservatives will not, un- 
less properly applied, bring about greatly enhanced 
durability. Experience covering a long period of 
years has definitely established the superiority of 
pressure processes. Proper penetration and distribu- 
tion of the preservative are essential if maximum 
periods of service are to be expected under conditions 
conducive to decay or insect attack. 


administered by standard pressure processes. 


Where lumber 
is required in carload lots or greater amounts, the 
cost of pressure treatment will usually be considerably 
less than the cost of superficial treatment given on the 
job, since plants are equipped for expeditious handling. 


General Treatment of Wood 


This discussion has dealt only with the protection of 
roof timbers from decay. The use of chemically pre- 
served timber is, however, by no means confined to 
roof lumber in modern mill construction. Beams and 
columns frequently collect sufficient moisture, par- 
ticularly at joints or contact points, to cause decay. 
Floors often are subjected to conditions conducive 
Many subfloors are laid in close contact 
with the ground. 


to decay. 
Modern practice sanctions the use 
of pressure treated timber for all vulnerable units 
susceptible to decay. While zine chloride, because 
painting is usually desirable, is preferred for interior 
work, both creosote and zine chloride are widely 
used for the treatment of subfloors, the choice of 
preservative depending on the preference of the 
builder and economic considerations. 
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The Industry’s Bookshelf 


Internal-Combustion Engines, by Howard E. Degler, 154 p., 
illustrated, published by American 
Chicago, Ill. 


Technical Society, 
A practical text on the development, principles of operation of 

internal combustion engines. 

The Reparation Settlement, by Denys P. Myers, 252 p., 
published by World Peace Foundation, Boston, Mass. $2.50. 
With taxes going higher and a very direct relationship existing 

between taxes and reparations the business executive interested 

in business recovery should be acquainted with the subject of 
international debt settlements. 

Future Trading, by G. Wright Hoffman, 482 p., published by 
University of Pennsylvania Press, Phila. $5.00. 

A detailed discussion of a very important but very little under- 
stood division of our economic structure. 

Pricing for Profit, by W. L. Churchill, 271 p., published by 
Maemillan, N. Y. $3.00. 

Those with a pessimistic or humorous viewpoint might view 
the subject of Mr. Churchill’s book as superfluous at the moment. 
Yet profits are even more desirable when times are “‘bad.”” How 
to make business profitable—to stockholders, management, 
employees, and thus to its customers—is to be found in certain 
economic laws which Mr. Churchill has derived from fifteen years 
of research and practice as business consultant to ailing industries. 
A book to read and ponder over NOW. 

Chemistry In The Service of Man, by Alexander Findlay, 
355 p., published by Longmans-Green & Co., N. Y. $2.50. 

A really intelligible summary of general principles and theories 
of chemical science and of their application towards making this 
world a better, more comfortable place to live in. An acknowl- 
edgment of the indebtedness of mankind to the man of mystery 
the chemist. 

Principles of Patent Law, by Anthony W. Deller, 483 p., pub- 
lished by Chemical Catalog Co., N. Y. $6.00. 

Dr. Baekeland in writing an introduction to this work on 
patent law states that costly mistakes are often made in pro- 
tecting millions spent on research. This book gives a very excel- 
lent resume of patent procedure for chemists and chemical 
engineers to follow. 

Organic Chemistry, by F. Stanley Kipping and F. Barry 
Kipping, published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila. $3.50. 
A completely revised edition of an old favorite organic chemis- 

try textbook. A book of particular value to the beginner. 


Forensic Chemistry and Scientific Criminal Investigation, 
by A. Lueas, 324 p., published by Longmans, N. Y. $6.00. 
Describes one of the most exciting sides of chemistry, the 

tracking down and conviction of the criminal by chemical tests. 

A real contribution of a part played by the chemist in crime 

detection. Gives hundreds of test methods. 

The Riddle of Economics, by Elisha Ely Garrison, 339 p., 
published by Maemillan, N. Y. $2.50. 

Deals with such interesting and timely subjects as sound vs 
easy money, credit, unemployment, supply and demand, price, 
taxes and tariffs, ete. Written in an especially readable manner. 
A book the business executive will find both enjoyment and 
profit in reading. 

What Price Economic Adjustment ? by James D. Dingwell, 
70 p., published by Christopher Pub. House, Boston, Mass. 
$1.25. 

A most unusual treatment of a usually dry subject. A dialogue 
between a multi-millionaire and a mill superintendent in the 
lobby of a city club on the machine vs the man. Of more than 
usual interest at a time when the subject of technological un- 
employment is of such vital interest. 

Ocean Transportation, by Abraham Berglund, 442 p., pub- 
lished by Longmans Green & Co., N. Y. $4.00. 

Filled with accurate, modern information directly useful to 
students of economies and transportation. 
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A New 


Sulfur Burner 





By Raymond F. Bacon 


This new type of sulfur burner is said to offer many economic as well as technical 


advantages wherever a 19 to 20 per cent strength of SO, is required 


T IS the purpose of this paper to describe a sulfur 
burner which has been developed in the research 
department of the Texas Gulf Sulphur Company. 

This burner has seemed to offer enough advantages 
as an efficient machine for making sulfur dioxide from 
sulfur that it has been decided to make it available 
to the pulp and paper industry. While this burner 
has been rather thoroughly tested under many dif- 
ferent conditions simply as a machine for burning 
sulfur it has not as yet been installed for a practical 
test in any sulfite pulp mill, although it is hoped that 
one or two such installations will be made soon. The 
burner which has been under test had a maximum 
capacity of about 13 tons of sulfur in 24 hours, and 
the advantages claimed for it are as follows: 

By its use a gas strength of 19 to 20 per cent sul- 
fur dioxide can be produced and maintained. 

No sulfur trioxide is formed. 

No sublimation occurs. 

It is flexible, burning 6 to 12 tons of sulfur daily, 
at the same high gas strength. 

It can be started after a Sunday shutdown and gas 
brought to full strength in thirty to forty-five minutes. 

It can be started when cold and gas brought to 
full strength in one and one-half to two hours. 

Shut downs are almost instantaneous. 

The regulation is simple. 

Gas can be delivered to the towers under pressure, 
eliminating any fan operating in a corrosive 
atmosphere. 

Conversion of sulfur to sulfur dioxide is 99 to 100 
per cent efficient. 

The construction cost is small. 

Operating costs are low. 

A waste heat boiler may be installed if desired, 
and the equipment consists of: A. Steam jacketed 


*Abstract of paper presented at annual meeting of the Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, New York, N. Y., Feb. 15-18, 1932. 


1 Consulting engineer, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
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nozzle burner, B. Combustion chamber, C. Sulfur 
melting tank, D. Centrifugal pump equipped with a 
steam turbine, E. Low pressure blower driven by a 
variable speed 10 H.P. motor, F.SO. gas recorder 
with automatic control, and G. Compressor or a 
supply of compressed air. 

The burner is made in two parts, one re- 
movable, and the other fixed. The removable part 
of the burner consists of a nozzle and pipe connections, 
the nozzle itself being constructed from a bar of 
Alleghany metal approximately 13; inches in di- 
ameter and 2% inches in length. At the inlet end it 
is drilled and tapped to take a 34 inch air pipe, while 
at the combustion end it is tapped to take a tapered 
plug. Spiral grooves are cut on the outside at the 
plug end and the molten sulfur is forced into the 
combustion chamber through these grooves. The 
plug which is machined with similar spiral grooves, 
screws into the nozzle. Compressed air admitted 
through the 36 inch pipe is forced through holes in 
the plug and discharges into the combustion chamber 
after passing through the grooves, striking and atom- 
izing the molten sulfur issuing from the outside 
grooves. 

The fixed part of the burner consists of a short 
length (about thirty-six inches) of three inch pipe, 
which is fastened by a flange to the combustion 
chamber. Inside of the three inch pipe is a two inch 
pipe of slightly greater length. The three inch pipe 
is welded to the two inch pipe at both ends and the 
annular space between the two is supplied with steam 
which keeps the sulfur hot and at the same time acts 
as a cooling jacket to carry off heat from the nozzle. 
The molten sulfur is fed to the nozzle through the 
two inch pipe. Running through the two inch pipe 
and screwed into the nozzle is the 34 inch air pipe, 
which supplies the compressed air to atomize the 
sulfur. 
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The 34 inch pipe and nozzle may be removed as a 
unit in case it is necessary to clean the spiral grooves. 
A duplicate unit is provided so that if necessary, re- 
placement can be made, the time required being in 
the neighborhood of two or three minutes. 

The combustion chamber consists of a horizontal 
welded 34 inch steel plate cylinder 8 feet in diameter 
and 15 feet long. The shell is lined with 2 layers of 
1/16 inch sheet asbestos followed by two layers of 
fire brick suitable for temperatures as high as 1800 
deg. C. Two solid baffles and two partitions of 
checkers work serve to break up the stream of gas 
and insure thorough mixing. 

The melting tank, for a unit burning 12 to 13 tons 
of sulfur, should be approximately 4 feet x 4 feet x 20 
feet long. It is constructed of welded % inch steel 
plate supported at the top by three % inch steel 
straps and covered with three hinged plates of % 
inch steel. On the inside are three baffles of 34 inch 
steel, two extending up and one down. The tank is 
sunk in a concrete pit in the floor below the level of 
the burner. Steam coils are placed on the sides and 
bottom of the tank. 

The pump used is of the centrifugal type con- 
structed of non-corrosive metal. It is mounted on a 
vertical shaft driven by a steam turbine equipped 
with a throttling device to give a wide range of speed. 

The blower supplying combustion air is of the 
Sirocco type having a capacity of 1500 cubic feet 
per minute against a pressure of 2 inches of water, 
driven by a 10 h.p. variable speed motor. 

The automatic control is operated by a Leeds & 
Northrup gas recorder. Contacts on the gas analyzer 
operate a small motor which in turn opens or shuts 
a steam regulating valve on the sulfur pump. 


Compressed Air or Compressor 


A source of compressed air or a compressor capable 
of supplying 25 to 30 cubic feet of free air per minute 
at 100 pounds pressure. 

Sulfur enters at one end of the melting tank, and 
on melting flows over and under baffles, thus giving 
ample time for the sulfur to liquify and any impuri- 
ties to settle before reaching the pump. As the tem- 
perature of the molten sulfur is in excess of 140 deg. 
C. all moisture is evaporated before reaching the 
pump. The steam in the coils is maintained at a 
temperature of 148 to 170 deg. C. (50 to 100 pounds 
pressure) to prevent the sulfur becoming viscous. 
The foot of the pump is in molten sulfur and the 
pipe leading to the burner steam jacketed and lagged. 
As the burner is placed in the combustion chamber 
at a slight angle and the melting tank is below the 
level of the burner, on a shut down, the sulfur drains 
back into the melting tank, thus preventing plugging. 
The only part which can plug is the nozzle. 

The centrifugal pump forces molten sulfur from 
the melting tank through a short steam jacketed 
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pipe into the burner. The molten sulfur passes in 
the annular space between the two inch and 3 inch 
pipes, and through spiral grooves, into the combus- 
tion chamber in the form of a whirling spray. Com- 
pressed air at 90 to 100. pounds pressure passes 
through the 34 inch pipe and the worm grooves of 
the nozzle plug, meeting and atomizing the sprayed 
sulfur in the front of the nozzle. 


Combustion Air 


Additional air for complete combustion enters the 
chamber at the burner end and under normal op- 
erating conditions has a pressure of about two inches 
of water. Both the amount and pressure of the air 
delivered, however, can be varied at will within a 
wide range. The volume of air is measured by use of 
a standardized orifice and manometer. 

While most of the combustion of sulfur takes place 
in the zone around the nozzle, to ensure complete 
mixing of the gases and thus avoid sublimation, the 
gases are passed through two checker work partitions 
and around two baffles in the combustion chamber. 
The first checker work is about 5 feet from the nozzle 
and the second 1% feet from the exit duct with the 
two baffles in between. The temperature of the exit 
gas when burning at the rate of 12 tons per day is 
around 1200 deg. C. The concentration of gas is 
maintained within one per cent (19 to 20) by means 
of the automatic control. 


Method of Procedure After Long Shutdown 


The operation of the burner is simple. To put in 
operation after a long shut down with everything 
cold, the sulfur pump is started and the compressed 
air valve opened. The whirling spray of sulfur from 
the nozzle is ignited with a stick saturated with 
kerosene and inserted through a peep hole alongside 
of the burner. The blower for the combustion air is 
then started with the air set for the desired rate of 
burning by aid of the manometer. The concentra- 
tion of gas is then raised gradually by regulating the 
steam on the sulfur pump by hand. For the first 
45 minutes considerable attention is required to 
avoid sublimation but after this period the pump is 
operated by the automatic control and little atten- 
tion is necessary. The time required to reach normal 
concentration is from 1% to 2 hours. 


Starting After a Sunday Shutdown 


After a Sunday shutdown (say 32 hours) it is only 
necessary to start the sulfur pump, compressed air, 
and blower as the temperature of the combustion 
chamber (about 500 deg. C.) will be sufficient to 
ignite the sulfur. The gas concentration can be 
raised quite rapidly to 19 to 20 per cent that is, in 
from 30 to 45 minutes without sublimation occurring. 
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To shut down, the steam on the pump is turned 
off, the compressed air valve closed, and after a few 
minutes the blower stopped. The molten sulfur 


drains from the nozzle and pipe back into the melt- 
ing tank. 


High Per Cent Conversion of Sulfur to Dioxide 


As a result of the flexibility of the burner in regard 
to quick starting and stopping and low losses from 
sublimation and sulfur trioxide, the conversion of 
sulfur to sulfur dioxide has been found from numerous 
tests to be‘around 99.5 per cent. This is approximately 
5 per cent higher than is obtained from the burners 
of the type in general use in the pulp industry. 

The approximate cost of installation has been 
estimated at about $3500. The cost of operation per 
day has been estimated at about $2.50 per twenty- 
four hours. 

This cost of operation obviously includes no labor 
cost, as with the automatic control the burner re- 
quires virtually no attention, and it is thought 
probable that the little supervision it does require 
would be part of the duties of someone else in the 
sulfite plant. Labor would also be required to the 
extent of keeping the melting tank supplied with 
sulfur. Experience has shown that if the sulfur is 
clean the nozzle does not become stopped up. In 
case it does become stopped up the old nozzle can 
be removed and a new one put in its place in about 
three minutes. 


An idea of the actual performance of the burner 
was obtained from several runs. The sulfur dioxide 
content of the gas was checked every five minutes 
by gas analyses, while sulfur trioxide although 
tested for once every hour, always gave negative 
results, and continuous tests were made for sublimed 
sulfur. The reason that this burner does not 
give any sulfur trioxide is because of the high 
temperature of combustion which is beyond the 
favorable equilibrium range for the formation of 
sulfur trioxide, and because there is virtually no 
oxygen left in the gases to allow any sulfur trioxide 
to be formed when the gases cool to a temperature 
which would be favorable for the formation of sulfur 
trioxide. Up to a percentage of 20.2 per cent sulfur 
dioxide no sublimed sulfur is formed. If it is desired 
to go higher than that percentage of sulfur dioxide 
the automatic control is at the present time not 
sensitive enough to prevent the possibility of the 
gas at times getting up toward 21 per cent, and 
there is a liability to form some sublimed sulfur. 


During the month (Feb. 6) Italy fixed the quota of nitrates 
to be admitted free of duty during 1932 at 20,000 metric tons. Of 
this total, 17,000 tons have been allocated to Chile; 2,000 tons 
to Germany; and the remainder is divided among other countries. 
Imports of nitrates in excess of the quota are dutiable at the 


regular rates of the Italian tariff. Duty-free quota for 1931 was 
60,000 tons. 
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Foreign News 


The chief item of news from abroad was the general 10 per cent 
tax on all goods entering Great Britain placed in immediate 
effect as the month closed. A few specified articles are exempt 
but American chemical imports into England will find the new 
rate a serious handicap in open competition with domestic prod- 
ucts specially so with the latter being favored at the moment by 
the stimulus of the British Industries Fair now open and the 
“Buy British” campaign. The Chemical Section of the Fair is 
reported to be well backed by the industry and drawing large 
crowds. 


Numerous rumors are reported concerning supposed agree- 
ments in the international dye field. Negotiations are said to be 
still in progress looking to finally including the British dye indus- 
try in the international cartel. The Italian dye firm ‘‘Azendi 
Colori Nazinale Affini,”’ with a capital stock of 60,000,000 lire 
divided in the proportion of 51 and 49 per cent between the 
Italian Montecatini and the German I. G. and said to account for 
60 per cent of the Italian dye production is reported as having 
entered the agreement and representatives of the I. G. are said 
to be on their way to the United States to effect some working 
basis with domestic producers. Inquiry, however, in offices of dye 
manufacturers here failed to confirm this dispatch from abroad 


Medley G. B. Whelpley arrived at Santiago, Chile, Feb. 25 
to become the new president of Cosach and began immediately 
his task of finding a solution for the troubled condition of the 
industry. He planned to begin as soon as possible a series of con- 
ferences with Finance Minister Izquierdo, with the hope of work- 
ing out some formula which would be satisfactory to both the 
producers and the government. 


American nitrate industry was reported during the month to 
have obtained 25,000 tons of France’s total nitrate requirements 
for the coming year when dispatches (Feb. 3) from Paris stated 
that Allied Chemical is to send by contract with the French 
Government nitrates at the same price at which the German 
Nitrate Cartel recently agreed to sell its products. This price was 
put at 830 franes a ton to the Comptoir de L’ Azote, which would 
resell to the French farmers at 950 franes a ton. 


Canadian Duties on Insecticides 

Canadian Customs officials state that finished materials for 
agricultural insecticide and fungicide spraying are dutiable under 
Canadian tariff items 219a and 219¢, by a recent ruling of the 
Department of National Revenue. Ruling applies to such 
articles as lead arsenate, calcium arsenate, lime-sulfur solution, 
and Bordeaux mixture, whether to be used full strength o1 
diluted. 


In Germany competition from carbon black, disorganization of 
the industry, decreased demand and ruinous decline of prices are 
given as the chief causes of the failure of August Wegelin A.G., of 
Kalscheuren, Germany, one of the two largest of the seven pro- 
ducers comprising the German lamp black industry, just reported 
to the chemical division of the Department of Commerce by the 
American consul at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


A decree has been issued reducing from 10 to 5 per cent ad 
valorem the duty levied on the export of platinum from Columbia. 


The Spanish National Institute of Physics and Chemistry, on 
the outskirts of Madrid, was opened during the first week of 
February by Senior de Los Rios, Minister of Education, in the 
presence of President Zamora and a number of distinguished 
Spanish and foreign chemists and physicists. It is one of the 
finest laboratories of its kind in the world. The cost (£100,000) 
was provided by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
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Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


During 1931 

















Typical fractionation apparatus by which natural gas is separated 
into its various hydrocarbon fractions—propane, butanes, pentanes 


and he avie r 


An increase of nearly 10,500,000 gallons, representing a gain 
over 1930 sales of 58 per cent, brought the 1931 marketed produc- 
tion of liquefied petroleum gases to a total of 28,502,819 gallons, 
according to E. B. Swanson, chief petroleum economist for the 
Bureau of Mines. The 1931 increase exceeded that recorded for 
1930, when marketed production was approximately 8,000,000 
gallons higher than in the preceding year. 

In two previous surveys, the Bureau of Mines has reported the 
quantities marketed annually from 1922 to 1930, inclusive, thus 
giving, with the 1931 survey, a complete record of the marketed 
production of these gases. 


Marketed Production of Liquefied Petroleum Gases 


1922-1931 

Year Gallons 
1922 222,641 
1923 276,863 
1924 376,488 
1925 403,674 
1926 465,085 
1927 1,091,005 
1928 4,522,899 
1929 9,930,964 
1930 18,017,347 
1931 


28,502,819 


An approximate segregation of the gases marketed indicates 
that the 1931 distribution of propane was about 15,000,C00 
gallons, as compared with 11,500,000 gallons in 1930 and that 
the distribution of butane, pentane and the mixtures of these 
gases more than doubled, being about 138,500,000 gallons in 1931, 
as compared with 6,500,000 gallons in 1930. Information 
assembled in the survey shows that shipments made in cylinders 
and drums totalled approximately 14,000,000 gallons, while 
bulk shipments were slightly more than 14,500,000 gallons. Bulk 
shipments were made by tank truck or car and by pipe line. 
Some portion of these bulk shipments was used by distributors in 
filling their own cylinders for local distribution. 


Production on the Pacific Coast 


Marketed production in the Pacifie Coast States, reported by 
four companies, totalled 5,056,362 gallons, while the marketed 
production east of the Rocky Mountains, reported by ten com- 
panies, totalled 23,446,457 gallons. 

Segregation of the 1931 marketed production, according to the 
three principal types of use, showed that 54 per cent was mar- 
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keted for domestic uses; 24 per cent for industrial and miscel- 
laneous purposes; and 22 per cent for gas manufacturing, either 
as a raw material for gas manufacture or as an enriching agent. 


Segregation by Uses of 1931 Marketed Production 


Use Gallons 


Per Cent 
Domestic ‘ 


15,294,648 53.7 





Gas Manufacturing. . Se . 6,184,655 21.7 
Industrial and Miscellaneous... . 7,023,516 24.6 
WOME ook cise endo caxeves 28,502,819 100.0 


Propane is a gas at atmospheric pressure at such temperatures 
as may ordinarily be met with, but may be liquefied under 
moderate pressure and transported in cylinders, drums, or other 
special containers. It is self-vaporizing at temperatures above 
minus 44° F. and is the principal constituent of the liquefied gas, 
commonly designated as ‘‘bottled gas,” used in the individual 
installations in homes, clubs, boats and other places uncon- 
nected with a central gas supply. It is estimated that ap- 
proximately 150,000 “‘bottled gas’’ customers were served during 
1931, as compared with 117,000 during 1930, 55,000 in 1929 and 
20,000 in 1928. An average consumption of approximately 
100 gallons per installation was indicated. 


Markets for Butane 


Pure butane is not ordinarily used in “bottled gas”’ service, as 
temperatures frequently may be too low to permit the necessary 
self-vaporation. Butane, consequently, finds its principal market 
in the industrial fields. The outstanding development in the use 
of butane has been its application to gas manufacture in central 
stations in communities too small to support a gas service of the 
ordinary manufactured type or the distribution of natural gas. 
In the more common type of central station, butane is mixed 
with air in determined proportions. 
known as ‘‘butane-air gas plants.”’ 
tribute undiluted propane. 


Such plants commonly are 
Some plants, however, dis- 
This type of distribution appears to 
have developed through the experience gained in distributing 
propane to small groups of houses from a single station. 
Through the American Gas Association, it was learned that 
118 communities in 28 States were supplied with liquefied 
petroleum gas by 59 companies at the close of 1931. Undiluted 
gas was distributed in 24 communities by seven companies, the 
remainder being butane-air plants. 
reported operating in Canada. 


One butane-air plant was 
In comparison with installations 
in Operation at the beginning of the year, when 59 plants were 
reported, an even 100 per cent growth is indicated. 

Several companies reported an extension of marketing territory 
during the year. New developments reported include the em- 
ployment of liquefied petroleum gases in cotton singeing and the 
use of liquefied petroleum gas as a fuel and refrigerant for motor 
trucks designed for the transport of perishable commodities. 

Four companies began producing and marketing liquefied 
petroleum gases during 1931, bringing the total number to four- 
teen, One company previously producing having reported no 
1931 production. A list of these producers may be obtained by 
writing the Petroleum Economics Division, U. 8S. 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


Manhattan 


Carmoyl Co., chemicals—J. G. Pembleton, 130 West 42nd St. 
Certified Laboratories, chemical analysis—H. Wohl, 233 2d Ave 10,000 com 
S. P. Drummond, wax makers—Lord, Day & Lord, 25 Broadway 200 com 
Tulon Products, chemicals—Griggs, Baldwin & Baldwin, 225 Broadway. 2,000 


200 com 


Delaware 


Cold Carbonie Corp., New York, carbon dioxide in every form 
United States Corporation Co. $1,000,000 50,000 com, 
Dempster Mining Corp., Wilmington, Del., clay, feldspar, mica, metal, 
coal, other minerals—Corporation Service Co. d.calcar-b us ai(0 9a oc 
R. A. Josey, Inc., Wilmington, Del., oil, gas, salt, sulphur, other minerals— 
Corporation Service Co..... a aie ha 500,000 
Architectural Magnesite Products, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturing, 
installing composition floors—Corporation Guarantee & Trust Co...322,500 


New Jersey 


Bullock Magnesium Products Co 


4 , Metuchen, manufacture magnesium 
products—A. pan 


D. St.John, New York City $250,000 
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Chemical Facts and Figures 


Chemical Exports Exceed Imports—Copper Leaders Deadlocked— 


Sisson Walks out of Tappi Meeting—Garner Forecasts Sales Tax— 


Nichols Estate Appraised—Chemical Employment Declines Further 


Foreign trade in chemicals and allied 
products in 1931 not only reflected world- 
wide conditions in industry in general but 
also showed the effects of changes in the 
world’s chemical industry and the lessen- 
ing dependence of the U. S. upon foreign 
sources of supply for former essential 
commodities according to the annual 
statistics just released (Feb. 8) by the 
Chemical Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dept. 
of Commerce. For the first time since 
war years, the U.S. recorded a favorable 
chemical trade balance. Exports valued 
at $130,645,000 were $12,000,000 greater 
than imports. Trade both ways showed 
marked reductions—exports 24 per cent 
less than in 1930 and imports off 31 per 
cent. 


Exceeds 1921 

Exports exceeded the low points reached 
in 1921 and 1922, but, nevertheless, were 
smaller than in all recent years, the only 
other low year of the past decade having 
been in 1924 when exports were valued 
at $137,282,000. Imports, however, were 
the lowest since 1912, not taking into 
consideration the war period. 

U. S. trade in both directions showed 
greater divergence and variety of com- 
modities traded, with less importance 
placed on former essential items. In 1931, 
the 15 leading export items accounted for 
65 per cent of the export trade while 
these same commodities represented 88 
per cent in 1927. Conspicuous changes in 
the imports were the inclusion, among the 
first 15 imports of 1931, of ammonium 
sulfate, camphor, sodium cyanide and 
argols, taking the place of cyanamid, 
perfume materials, glycerin, and casein. 

All major groups recorded declines in 
values. Of outstanding interest is the fact 
that exports of chemical specialties and 
medicinal preparations have been main- 
tained so well in comparison witih ship- 
ments of other groups, as revealed by the 
table on the following page. 

Benzol, an export commodity ranking 
eighth and comprising 4 per cent of the 
total in 1927, dropped to eleventh place 
in 1931, and accounted for only 2 per cent 
of the total exports. Quantities dropped 
15 per cent, values 43 per cent, and unit 
price 30 per cent. 
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Changes in Importance 

Changes in relative position and per 
cent of total of the basic commodities 
exported may be noted while it is evident 
that the manufactured products have 
remained rather constant: 


192 1931 
Per Per 
cent cent 
Item Rank of Rank of Value 
total total 
Medicinal prep 2 11 1 11 15,104 
Sulfur 3 9 2 7 9,269 
Rosin 1 13 3 6 8,060 
Toilet prep 5 5 4 6 7,402 
Paints, lacquers, and 
varnishes 6 5 5 5 6,743 
Blacks, carbon and 
lamp oe | 3 6 4 9,206 
Turpentine 4 5 7 4 y,111 
Dyes, coal-tar 9 3 8 4 4,739 
Phosphate rock 12 19 9 3 4,277 
Benzol Ss 4 10 3 3,795 
Disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, etc 10 3 11 3 3,667 
Caustic soda 14 2 12 3 63,465 
Borax 18 1 13 3 «63,359 
Pyroxylin products 17 1 14 2 2,346 
Ammonium sulfate 7 4 15 1 2,221 


(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Items not in the above table which 
were prominent in 1927, such as coal tar 
and pitch, zine oxide, dynamite, super- 
phosphates, and dextrin, have declined so 
decidedly as to make them of only minor 
importance. Their places, so to speak, 





THE MONTH REVIEWED 

Mar. 

3. France buys American nitrates 
(263). 

8 Chemical exports (1931) exceed 
imports (265). 

15 Tappi holds annual meeting 
(266). 

15 Copper sulfate reduced 35 
cents (283). 

18 House Military Committee 
acts on Shoals (267). 

20 American Solvents reorganiza- 
tion plans announced (274). 

22 I. C. I. announces _ benzyl 
cellulose (243). 

25 Speaker Garner forecasts man- 
ufacturers’ tax (267). 

29 Nichols estate appraised (272). 

Deaths 
11 Werner Stauffacher. 
23 Dr. Samuel W. Wiley. 
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have been taken by chemical specialties 
and synthetic organic chemicals. 


Accelerators 


Rubber compounding agents such as 
accelerators and retarders have become 
prominent during recent years until, in 
1931, 2,200,000 pounds ($1,157,000) were 


exported. Development of rayon has 
resulted in a demand for many chemicals 
exported by the U.S. An example is 


carbon bisulphide, exports of which in- 
creased to over 2,000,000 pounds 
($125,000). 


Chemical Specialties 

Some of the other industrial chemical 
specialties exported in growing amounts 
likewise are closely related to the textile 
industry. Over 4,000,000 pounds ($300,- 
000) of textile specialty compounds, which 
include finishes and bleaches, and 2,000,- 
000 pounds ($200,000) of industrial spe 
cialty cleaning and washing compounds 
were shipped abroad in 1931. 

Continued increase in exports of syn- 
thetic organic chemicals is noted. Citrate 
of lime, formerly an import commodity 
was shipped abroad to the extent of 
5,000,000 pounds ($584,000) in 1931 
Other chemicals exported in 1931 were 
butanol, 861,000 pounds, $104,800; ace- 
tone, 3,864,000 pounds, $282,700; ethy- 
lene compounds, 718,000 pounds, $127,- 
000; and other synthetic organic products, 
2,235,000 pounds, $415,900—an increase 
of 70 per cent from 1930. 

Larger amounts of borie acid, nitro or 
aceto cellulose solutions, aluminum. sul- 
fate, calcium chloride, copper sulfate, 
sodium borate, sodium sulfate, caustic 
soda, tin compounds, and gases, were 
shipped in 1931 in amounts exceeding 
$500,000 for most of the items mentioned. 

Exportation of 65,900 tons ($2,480,000) 
of nitrogenous chemical fertilizer ma- 
terials other than ammonium sulfate, 
which class includes chiefly synthetic 
sodium nitrate, was reported. This class, 
with potassium chloride exports of 27,900 
tons ($1,230,000) and concentrated chem- 
ical fertilizer exports of 33,400 tons 
($1,288,000)—both developments of  re- 
cent years—partially offset the losses in 
other fertilizer materials. 


Leading Imports 


The 15 leading chemicals imported in 
1931, which accounted for 63 per cent of 
the total imports, are a little different 
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Item 
Total 


Naval stores, gums, and resins 
Crude drugs and botanicals 
Essential oils 
Coal-tar products 

Dyes ere 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Industrial chemical specialties 
Industrial chemicals 
Pigments, paints, and varnishes 
Fertilizers and fertilizer materials 
Explosives and fuses 
Soaps and toilet preparations 


United States foreign trade in chemicals and aliied products in 1931 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Exports Imports 
1930 1931 1930 1931 
171,727 130,645 172,007 118,234 
22,697 14,303 21,450 13,128 
2,576 2,413 7,678 5,925 
1‘993 1,472 5,643 3,654 
17,556 10,347 16,273 11,163 
6,246 4,739 5,284 5,512 
17,801 15,104 4,948 3,973 
15,589 13,754 | 92 < - 
23.015 19.774 ( 23,300 17,199 
21,689 15,127 2,613 2,017 
15,284 13,011 59,151 44,733 
2,950 1,734 105 132 
13,970 11,283 4,719 3,028 











from the 15 leading items imported in 
1027 


as revealed by the following table: 


1927 1931 

Per Per 

cent cent 
Item Rank of Rank of Value 

total total 
Sodium nitrate 1 15 l 18 21,112 
Potash fertilizers 3 7 2 10 12,237 
Crude drugs 7 5 3 5 5,925 
Dyes oa) 3 { 5 5,512 
Tung oil { 6 5 $ 4,426 
Medicinal prep » 2 6 3 3,973 
Essential oils 8 3 rf 3. 63,654 
Creosote oil 2 S s 3. 63,598 
Ammonium sulfate 04 9 3 3,142 
Lac and shellac 5 5 10 2 2,886 

Medicinal and food 

gums 14 2 11 2 2,335 
Camphor 16 1 12 2 1,849 
Sodium cyanide 20 l 13 : 27i4 
Varnish gums 6 5 14 1 1,688 
Argols 21 1 15 l 1,605 


(Value in thousands of dollars). 


Creosote oil, in 1927, held second place 
with a total receipt of 95,900,000 gallons 
($15,400,000) and in 1981 eighth place 
with 36,800,000 ($3,600,000). 
Creosote oil is now being exported, with 
1,900,000 gallons ($254,000) shipped out 
of the country in 1931. 


gallons 


Decreased receipts of lac, shellac, and 
other varnish gums may be explained by 
both diminished demand from domestic 
consumers and the substitution of syn- 
thetic products. 

Camphor has advanced in relative im- 
portance, owing to a smaller percentage 
reduction in price and to increased de- 
mands of domestic industry. Figures of 
imports in these two years were: In 1927, 
natural crude camphor, 1,690,000 pounds 
($810,000); refined camphor, 1,481,000 
pounds ($823,000); and synthetic cam- 
phor, 2,934,000 pounds ($1,263,000); in 
1931, natural, crude, 2,010,000 pounds 
($716,000); natural 1,152,000 
pounds ($545,000); and synthetic cam- 
phor, 1,798,000 pounds ($588,000). 


refined, 


Copper Meeting 

Conferences of world’s leading copper 
producers failed to produce an agreement 
on further curtailment of production and 
on new rules for Copper Exporters, Inc., 
which controls the sale of the metal 
abroad. 

A proposal has been made to leading 
producers for further cut of a third in 
production. Since output for 
entire industry was established at 26% 
per cent of capacity last December, pro- 
posed reduction would make the operating 
rate about 17% per cent of capacity. 


rate of 
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American producers would agree to the 
lower mark, it was said, if special privi- 
leges of the Belgian Katanga, were can- 
celed. Under December’s agreement 
Katranga was permitted to produce and 
impound approximately 66,000,000 pounds 
of copper, in addition to the 115,000,000 
pounds a year that represented 2614 per 
cent of the company’s annual estimated 
capacity of 432,000,000 pounds. This 
concession sent Katanga’s yearly output 
up to 181,000,000 pounds, of which only 
115,000,000 could be sold. 

American producers feel that it is use- 
less to agree to additional cuts in output 
so long as the surplus impounded copper 
is overhanging the market. 
ecutives are said to be in favor of a free 


Several ex- 


market for copper as the speediest cor- 
rection of the industry’ excessive 
production. 


DuPont Patents 


Du Pont announced Feb. 26 that in a 
search of its own records relating to the 
development of the use of solvent soften- 
ers, as covered by U.S. Patent 1,710,453, 
it found a sales bulletin issued under date 
of Oct. 4, 1921, which indicates that one 
particular clear lacquer containing solvent 
softener was technically placed on sale 
as of that date. As the application for 
Patent No. 1,710,453 was filed on Oct. 
13, 1923, nine days more than two years 
after the date of this Sales Bulletin, some 
doubt as to the validity of that portion of 
Patent Nos 1,710,453 covering clear lac- 
quers has arisen. Notice has accordingly 
been served on the defense of the intention 
of the du Pont Company to withdraw 
this patent without prejudice from the 
pending litigation against the Glidden 
Company and ask the Patent Office to 
reissue this patent on the basis of the 
claims not affected by this technicality. 

Meanwhile it is intended to proceed 
with the pending litigation on Reissue 
No. 16,803, the status of which is not 
affected in any way by this development 
on Patent No. 1,710,453. 


Government methods to restrict in- 
dustrial aleohol to lawful use and prevent 
diversions to illegal channels, are outlined 
in a publication, ‘‘Facts Concerning In- 
dustrial Alcohol’? made public by J. M. 
Doran, Commissioner of Industrial 
Alcohol. 
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Stormy 

George W. Sisson Jr., president of the 
Racquette River Paper Co., a past presi- 
dent of the American Pulp & Paper 
Association and a member of its advisory 
council, abruptly resigned and walked 
out of the meeting when the association 
rejected a resolution he offered. 





George W. Sisson, Jr. 
Throws a bombshell into Tappi 
Meeting 


Mr. Sisson’s resolution called for study 
of the international financial dislocation 
brought about by abandonment of the 
gold standard, and of efforts being made 
to deal with this situation. He urged 
adoption of the resolution in a speech in 
which he pictured the distress of unem- 
ployed mill workers in his own town of 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

It was understood that he referred to 
the differences between domestic wood- 
pulp mills, which would like a protective 
tariff against foreign dumping, and the 
group of converters who oppose a tariff 
on the ground that it would shut off their 
annual imported supply of 1,500,000 tons 
of chemical wood-pulp and force scores 
of converter plants to close their doors. 

Mr. Sisson was later quoted as saying 
“T may have acted a little hastily, but I 
stand by what I did,” declaring that the 
time had come for the association to 
think in terms of the industry as a whole 
and not in terms of groups whose interest 
did not go beyond their own problems. 


Fly-Spray Standards 

Insecticide and Disinfectant Manu- 
facturers’ Association Committee on in- 
secticides suggested a standard for liquid 
fly-sprays. In a report submitted by 
Charles P. McCormick, chairman of the 
committee, the proposed 
stated as follows: 


standard is 


All liquid spray manufactured by mem- 
bers of the Insecticide and Disinfectant 
Manufacturers’ Association for household 
use, must show a 95 per cent down and 
at least 60 per cent kill on flies by the 
Peet-Grady method. In addition, the base 
should exceed 120 degrees flashpoint and 
should not be referred to as kerosene, 
kerosene petroleum, or petroleum in- 
secticide base in the future, but as a 
hydro-carbon_distillate base. 
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Washington 


The most important news to chemical 
manufacturers coming out of the Wash- 
ington grist mill was not chemical in 
nature at all, but had to do with Speaker 
Garner’s statement (Feb. 25) forecasting 
the passage of a manufacturers’ tax within 
ten days. Said the leading Democratic 
spokesman: “It got to the point,’’ Garner 
explained ‘“‘where we found we had to 
resort to such a tax to get enough revenue 
to balance the budget. We found that 
excise taxes considered would have pro- 
duced only $400,000,000 revenue, and we 
needed $800,000,000 from such a scource to 
supplement increases in income taxes, 
inheritance taxes and a gift tax.” 


Muscle Shoals 


On Muscle Shoals, the last word was an 
approval (Feb. 18) in principle by the 
Military Committee of the House of 
legislation providing for a lease of the 
properties for fertilizer production and for 
Government operation in case of failure to 
negotiate a lease. A subcommittee to 
draft a bill was appointed, to which were 
referred the dozen or more Muscle Shoals 
bills already before the committee, but it is 
likely that an entirely new bill will be 
written. Subcommittee is composed of 
Representatives Lister Hill, Ala., N. F. 
Montet La., James M. Fitzpatrick, N. Y., 
and Jed Johnson, Okla., Democrats, and 
W. Frank James Mich. 


Tariff Commission 

Tariff Commission approved plans for 
work in Argentina in connection with the 
costs of production of flaxseed and casein, 
subjects of investigations under Section 
336 of the Tariff Act of 1930. Flaxseed 
investigation was ordered in response to 
application from Association Nacional de 
Agricultura, of Argentina, and the casein 
investigation was ordered in compliance 
with a resolution passed by the Senate. 

Commission also announces that appli- 
cations recently received from the Monite 
Waterproof Glue Co., Minneapolis, and 
Centro de la Industria Lechera, of Buenos 
Aires, requesting decreases in the rate of 
duty on casein, have been merged with 
pending investigation. 


I. C. C. Rulings 


The I. C. C. held as unreasonable the 
maintenance of intrastate rates on mixed 
fertilizer and fertilizer materials in Missis- 
sippi lower than the interstate basis. This 
was held to be unduly prejudicial to inter- 
state commerce and rates were ordered 
increased to a level equal to those appli- 
cable to interstate shipments. Mainte- 
nance of rates on this traffic moving in loca- 
hauls in the portion of Louisiana east of 
the Mississippi River was found not un- 
duly prejudicial to interstate shippers. 
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COMING EVENTS 


ow 


American Chemical Society 
83d meeting, New Orleans, March 
28-April 1. 


American Drug Mfrs. Asso- 
ciation, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, Apr. 18-21. 


American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers, spring meeting, 
Schenectady and Corning, N. Y., 
June. 


American Leather Chemists’ 
Association, Atlantic City, May 
25-27. 

Electrochemical Society, 
Spring Meeting, Baltimore, Apr. 


21-23. 


National Petroleum Associa- 
tion, Semi-Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 
21-22. 


N. Y. Board of Trade, Drug 
& Chemical Section, dinner 
March 15, Hotel Commodore. 











New Fertilizer League 

West Coast Fertilizer Tariff League has 
been formed with headquarters in the 
Exchange building, Seattle, Wash. Of fi- 
cers of the league are:—President, John 
Stauffer, Jr., Stauffer Chemical;  vice- 
president, J. C. Baldwin, Agricultural 
Chemical Works, Los Angeles; executive 
secretary, Floyd Oles, Exchange building, 
Seattle. Legislative committee of fourteen 
members is headed by Lee Van Derlinden, 
U.S. Metals Selling Co., Chicago. 


Personnel 


Charles P. Gulick, general sales man- 
ager, National Oil Products elected presi- 





Charles P.{Gulick 
Long service'rewarded 


dent. Hesucceeds Mark A. Richards, who 
retired because of ill health. Mr. Richards 
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has been chosen chairman of the board, a 
newly created office. 

Mr. Gullick has been treasurer of the 
company since its incorporation in 1907. 
He was recently elected president of the 
newly organized Sulphonated Oils Man- 
ufacturers’ Association. 





Ernest B. Miller, brother of president, 
C. Wilbur Miller, Davison Chemical, and 
one of the vice-presidents of the company, 
transferred from Davison company to 
Silica Gel and Harry Taylor, superintend- 
ent of the phosphate department for 
about twenty years, presented his resig- 
nation, which was accepted. 

George P. Dunn, former treasurer of 
Smith & Nichols, elected president of the 
company to succeed re late George O 
Ellmore. Charles Christmann appointed 
vice-president and treasurer. E. M. S 
Murray, a former director of the company, 
is now secretary. 

Henry A. Wiedman, manager, chemical 
division, Schering Corp. for the past three 
years, severs this connection April 1. Mr 
Wiedman has been in the drug and chem- 
ical trade fifteen years. Prior to his 
present connection he was nine years with 
E. Fougera & Co., Ine. and three with 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Chas. 8S. Glicksman joined laboratory 
staff of Glyeo Products, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He will devote most of his time to special 
emulsion work for the leather, food, cos- 
metic, textile, rubber, and paint industries. 


William J. Lawrence, president, Paper 
Makers Chemical, a unit of Hercules 
Powder, elected director of the Hercules 
Company. He will fill vacancy caused by 
death of F. W. Spark. 





Harlan A. Depew, formerly chief, rubber 
research section, N. J. Zine, accepted re- 
search position with American Zine Sales, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Samuel Marcus added to Michigan 
Color Works, 9001 Oakland Ave., Detroit, 
as partner of Max Hoberman. 





Jules L. Bauer, secretary-treasurer, 
North Bergen Varnish, North Bergen, 
N. J., announced that William J. Takes 
has been appointed to company’s indus- 
trial sales division in the metropolitan area. 





Dr. Dale 8S. Chamberlin, associate 
professor, industrial chemistry and chem 
ical engineering, Lehigh joined research 
staff, National Oil Products. 

Horace Hammond elected president 
Alabama By-Products, Feb. 12. Mr 
Hammond, who has been an official of the 
company since its founding twelve years 
ago, succeeds late Morris W. Bush. The 
only other change in company’s personnel 
was election of John W. Porter to the 
board of directors. 
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THIS RUSSIAN 50,000 RUBLE NOTE 
IS A SCRAP OF PAPER TODAY 
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A cruel trick of fate---the result of irresistible economic forces--- 


has made the ruble worthless. 


Could we find a better example of the compelling power of 


purely economic influences in the world today? 


These same inter-relations of dollars and rubles, of human wants, 
of “ability to pay, of new chemicals and new chemical processes, 
as they affect prices, of supply and demand, are ruthlessly 
dominating the chemical industry today. 


They affect you and your business future very vitally. 
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A comprehensive and enlightening perspective of today's business 
and economic activities in the chemical industries will provide 
the basis by which you can more accurately anticipate anything 


likely to happen in the industry, to your job, and consequently 
to your future welfare. 


CHEMICAL MARKETS presents such a picture of today's 


market trends, the conditions that affect prices, analyses of future 
markets and probable developments, news of cartels, tariffs, 
mergers, consolidations, new sources of materials, etc.---the very 


developments that affect the future of the industry and the men in it. 


One dollar is a small investment but it will bring you the next 
six issues of the one publication that more than any other can 
help you to stave off obsolescence by keeping you up-to-date 
on the business side of chemistry. 


This is the best reason for mailing the attached coupon and 


your dollar --- today | 


CHEMICAL MARKETS 
25 Spruce Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Name 
Address . 
City and State 
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NOW Worth Nothing 


Enclosed is ONE DOLLAR for which send me CHEMICAL MARKETS for the next six months. 





Ideal 
organized at Buffalo, N. Y., to establish 
and operate a plant for the manufacture 
and distribution of chemicals and chem- 
ical products. 


Chemical Manufacturing Co. 


from 99 
floor of 


Gillespie-Rogers-Pyatt moved 
John St. to the twenty-third 
80 John St. 





Truempy, Faesy, & Besthoff are now 
located on third floor of 22 East 40th st., 
N. Y. City. Firm’s new telephone number 
is Lexington 2-1090. 


Givaudan-Delawanna completed a new 
perfume oil of the Fougere type that can 
be used in all cosmetic and toilet prepara- 
tions. New product is a ready to use 
perfuming oil and is said to have all 
necessary fixatives and other ingredients 
necessary to produce a finished perfuming 
oil. From experiments it has also proved 
satisfactory in face creams and powders. 


Caleo Chemical purchased alkali blue 
and iridine violet business of Zinsser «& 
Company, including equipment, processes, 
formulae, good will, ete. For the present, 
production will continue at the Zinsser 
plant in Hastings, N. Y., and the same 
exact types will be produced under the 
same personnel as heretofore. As soon as 
a safe reserve stock of all qualities has 
been accumulated, will be 
Bound 


and production carried on 


equipment 

moved to main Calco plant at 
Brook, N. J., 
at that point. 


Aluminum Industries, Inc., developed 
preservative for 
fabric or any combination of these ma- 
terials which is heat-resisting, non-cor- 


metals, stone, wood, 


rosive and weatherproof. New product, 
called Permite Resalum, was developed 
from a synthetic resin. 

Rustless Iron Corp of America reported 
suit brought against it in 1929 by Amer- 
ican Stainless Steel in which infringement 
of the Haynes patent was alleged has been 
dismissed through 
plaintiff. 


motion brought by 


Paul Uhlich & Co., leased for executive 
offices fourteenth floor in the new Bertrand 
Bldg., 157 Chambers St. 


Hartmen Chemical Co. organized, with 
offices at 2005 West 22nd st., Chicago, to 
deal in chemical products. 


New Ygrk Quinine & Chemical Works, 
telephone changed from Greenpoint 9- 
10200 to Evergreen 6-2600. 


Atmospheric Nitrogen, Hopewell, Va., 
increased production with another unit of 
the plant being placed in operation. A 
total of three units are now working. 


Philadelphia Quartz last month mailed 
several thousand sealed Cellophane en- 
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Company News 


velopes containing Metso Crystals, a new 
commercial form of sodium metasilicate 
for cleaning purposes. Each envelope con- 
tained five grams of the product and was 
pasted to a card describing the product 
and providing directions for a test. 


Planters’ Fertilizer, at Charleston is 
expected to open old Chiquola Fertilizer 
Co.’s plant within the next few weeks, 
according to an announcement by H. N. 
Wright, manager. 


Indocyanine B A is a new acid dye- 
stuff, manufactured by General Aniline, 
and offered to trade by General Dyestuffs. 





Bakelite’s newly completed plant at 
Boundbrook, N. J., as seen from 
the air 


Harshaw Chemical established a special 
department at Philadelphia to care for 
requirements in quantities less than usual 
units. Company has prepared a small 
package price list of standard industrial 
chemicals in quantities and packages con- 
venient for experimental, research, and 
small-scale manufacturing purposes. 


Hummel & Robinson filed petition in 
bankruptey. Liabilities were understcod 
to have $56,579, with assets of 
$42,821. Creditors include Continental 
Bank and Trust Co. of N. Y. for $16,821, 
all of which is secured. Other creditors are 
Adolph Hess & Brother, Ltd., Leeds, 
England, for $3,500, and John H. Gard- 
thausen for $3,775. 


been 


Clarence Morgan & Co., 
moved its general offices and warehouse 
and is now located at 411 West Ontario 
Street. 


Chicago, 


United Color and Pigment moved its 
Chicago offices to Builders Bldg., 228 No. 
La Salle St. 

Announcement is made of opening of 
new chemical plant in the Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co.'s district. New com- 
pany, Ultra Chemicals Co., Ltd., is now 
Ultra 
J., the president being 
the 


associated with Chemicals Co. of 
Hawthorne, N. 
William 8. 


Dr. Ruegg. 


Spuhler and treasurer 
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Linde Air Products introduced a new 
series of welding heads with detachable 
tips for use with the Oxweld Type W-17 


Welding Blowpipe. These will supple- 
ment the one-piece style heads for this 
blowpipe, so that the user will have a 
choice of two types of welding heads. The 
new detachable tip heads were developed 
particularly for pipe line welding and for 
production operations. The new tip pro- 
duces the same type of flame as that pro- 
duced by the one-piece welding head for 
the Type W-17 Blowpipe. Sizes Nos. 6 to 
13, inclusive, are available in the new 
welding heads. One of the practical 
features of the new design is the very 
satisfactory connection between the tip 
and the stem provided by the male thread 
on the tip which screws into the stem. 
Removal or replacement of the welding 
tip is thus greatly facilitated. 


Seal Chemical Process Co. organized at 


Detroit to manufacture and 
chemicals 


deal in 


American Aniline Products, Inc., moved 
to 50 Union Square. New telephone num- 
ber is Stuyvesant 9-7600. 


Du Pont Cellophane at Buffalo will in- 
crease production approximately 50 per 
cent. New machines are larger and faster, 
and it is expected production costs will be 
considerably reduced. 


A. Gross & Co., formerly located at 
90 West St., N. Y., removed to 122 E. 
42nd St. 


The Swift Canadian Co., Ltd., meat 
packers, leased premises on St. Helens 
avenue, Toronto, according to an an- 
nouncement of the Toronto Industrial 
Commission, and will manufacture 
“Vigoro.”” Operations are scheduled to 
commence March 1, and approximately 
95 per cent of the raw materials used in 
the manufacture of the fertilizer will be of 
Canadian origin. 


Beeswax Laboratories, Inc., with head- 
quarters at 341 Twentieth street, Toledo, 
Ohio, organized to manufacture wax 
finishes and preservatives for wood, metal 
and leather. 


National Lead announced a soft paste 
white lead in oil, which up to date had 
only been put up in cans minus turpen- 
tine, will now be available with 2 per cent 
turpentine. To a certain line of consumers 
The 


will 


this innovation will prove welcome. 
older product without 
still be available. 


turpentine 


Drackett Chemical appealed, Feb. 16, 
an adverse decision in a patent suit in- 
volving a heat-generating compound to 
the U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals in 
Cincinnati. 

George Uhe, Inc., brokers, moved on 
Feb. 27 from 11 Cliff street to larger 
quarters on the 21st floor, 102 Maiden 
lane. 
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Personal 


Honored. Francis P. Garvan, head 
of the Chemical Foundation, has been 
made a Knight of the Legion of Honor of 
the Republic of France. The French am- 
bassador bestowed the decoration at a 
private dinner. 


Honored. Arthur S. Somers’ memory 
will be recalled in future years by a 
bronze memorial tablet unveiled Feb. 28 
in Shaari Zedek Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The ceremony was attended by public 
officials and civic leaders. 

At a special meeting of the board of 
directors, Fred L. Lavanburg Co., held 
Feb. 23, Andrew L. Somers was elected 
president succeeding his father. 

Eiected. Officers elected for the coming 
year was the principal business transacted 
at the annual meeting of the United States 
Shellac Importers’ Association. William 
H. Zinsser of William Zinsser & Co. was 
elected president; Louis Gillespie of 
Gillespie, Rogers, Pyatt vice-president, 
and L. W. Babbidge of Henry W. Peabody 
& Co. secretary. The following were 
elected directors: James W. Byrnes of the 
James W. Byrnes Sales Corporation, A. G. 
Lerden of Alfred Kramer & Co., R. W. 
McClintock of the Mac Lac-Kasebier- 
Chatfield Shellac Co., R. S. Rosen of the 
Mantrose Corporation, J. R. Anderson of 
Argenti & Co. and Phillip M. Rowe of 
Phillips & Rowe. New committees will be 
appointed at the next meeting. 


Married. John Jay Schieffelin, son of 
William Jay Schieffelin, president, Drug- 
gists’ Supply Corporation, and N. Y. City 
civic leader married to Miss Lois Linden 
Smith March 11. 


Recovered. Arthur C. Bate, secretary, 
Kalbfleisch Corp. from an illness of two 
and one-half months. 


Killed. George I. Anderson, represen- 
tative of the Cleveland office Imperial 
Color Works, was killed by a train in 
Charleston, W. Va., February 2. His 
father Frank A. Anderson, is manager for 
Imperial in San Francisco. 


Died. Werner Stauffacher, chairman of 
the board of directors, Sandoz Chemical 
Works. Mr. Stauffacher died in Switzer- 
land. Mr. Stauffacher was among those 
aboard the Graf Zeppelin on its first trip 
here. 


Died. Gilbert A. Bragg, 41, general 
manager, Koppers Research, and recog- 
nized authority in hydrometallurgy and a 
skilled chemist, following attack of in- 
fluenza, Feb. 2. He was a native of St. 
Joseph, Mo., and a graduate of University 
of Kansas. His widow and a son survive. 
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Died. George O. Elmore, 51, president 
Smith & Nichols, Ine., unexpectedly, 
Feb. 8, in Orange, N. J. 


Died. Ralph L. Fuller, _ president, 
Ralph L. Fuller Associates, and former 
vice-president, Harshaw, Fuller & Good- 
win Co., which became Harshaw Chemical 
Co., Cleveland, died Feb. 17 in Euclid, 
Ohio, following a long illness. 


Died. Leonard Richards, 71, chemical 
manufacturer, suddenly at his home in 
Havre de Grace, Md. He was a member of 
the Larchmont and Havre de Grace 
Yacht clubs. 


Died. Dr. William P. Headden, 81, 
chief chemist, Colorado Experiment Sta- 
tion, and for many years professor of 
chemistry at the State Agricultural 
College, Feb. 5. 





Died. Dr. Samuel William Wiley, 53, 
president and general manager Wiley & Co., 
analytical and consulting chemists, Bal- 
timore, Feb. 23 at his home in Ruxton, 
near Baltimore, Md. He received his edu- 
cation at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College and Boston University, he became 
in 1898 assistant chemist at the Massa- 
chusetts State Experiment Station where 
he remained until 1902 when he joined 
Bowker Chemical as chemist, later be- 
coming chief chemist for A. A. C. at 
Baltimore. 

In 1906, Dr. Wiley established his own 
analytical laboratory under the firm name, 
Wiley & Co. 

President Amos L. Beaty, American 
Petroleum Institute delivered an address 
before the annual banquet of the Cal- 
ifornia Oil and Gas Association held at 
Los Angeles. 

Dr. H. H. Sheldon, physicist and en- 
gineer, elected president, American In- 
stitute of the City of New York. He suc- 
ceeded A. Cressy Morrison Carbide & 
Carbon who was elected to the Board of 
Trustees. The other officers elected were 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, vice-president; Dr. 
William Crocker, secretary; Mr. Alfred 
Knight, treasurer. 


D. F. Cranor, New York manager of 
the service and control division, Binney 
& Smith addressed Chicago Production 
Men’s Club at its meeting at the Medinah 
Athletic Club, Feb. 15. 


B. G. Klugh, vice president of Swann 
Research, Inc., described the new Swann 
64 per cent fertilizer at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemists held at 
the Chemists’ Club Feb. 8. 





Federal Trade Commission appointed 
Ishmael Burton as its chief examiner to 
succeed the late Herbert L. Anderson. 
Mr. Burton had been assistant chief 
examiner since 1928. 
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J. W. Cronin, Krebs Pigment, was the 
speaker at meeting of the Louisville Paint 
Production Men’s Club, Louisville, Feb 
18. Mr. Cronin spoke on lithopone. 


Awarded Medal 
Dr. Irving Langmuir, associate director, 


research laboratory of General Electric 
presented at a luncheon at the Engineers’ 





Dr. Irving Langmuir 
Another in a long series of honors 


Club, with gold medal, an honorarium of 
$10,000 and a certificate, offered by 
Popular Science Monthly as an annual 
award for notable scientific achievement 
by an American. 


James G. Vail, Philadelphia Quartz 
chemical director addressed, March 8, 
meeting of the Indiana Section of the 
A. C. S., on “Soluble silicates and their 
application — in 


processes’. 


industrial — cleansing 


E. R. Weidlein and Wm. A. Hamor 
director and assistant director respectively 
of Mellon Institute, made members of the 
Greater Pennsylvania Council by Gov- 
ernor Pinchot. 


Clarence K. Simon, formerly president 
and general manager, Dye Products & 
Chemical, and lately connected with 
Caleo Chemical, is now engaged in con- 
sulting chemical engineering practise 


Walter F. Dingley severed his connec- 
tion with Pacifie Coast Borax and has 
been elected secretary and treasurer 
United States Potash Co. 





Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins and Easton, 
recently formed to handle industrial mar- 
keting and the economic problems con- 
nected with scientific industrial research, 
moved its offices to the Graybar Bldg., 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 

Herman Frischer Chemisch-Technisches 
Buro, Berlin, Germany, has, after twenty 
years of successful operation all over 
Europe, established a branch office in this 
country under the name of H. H. Frischer 
& Co., 24 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as consulting engineers for the Heavy 
Chemical Industry. Dr. K. F. Sonnen- 
stuhl is the resident manager of this 
office.”’ 
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Appraised 
Estates of two 
members of the 


former outstanding 
industrial chemical in- 
dustry were filed for appraisal purposes 
during the past month. New York 
University received $3,670,401 under the 





The late Dr. Wm. H. Nichols 
will of Dr. Nichols. The estate of Dr. 
Nichols was appraised for transfer tax 
purposes at $9,647,629 gross and $9,137, 
140 net. 
Di 
death, 


Nichols, for many years before his 
was a liberal contributor to the 
university, always being deeply interested 
In 1925 he 
donated $600,000 to erect a new chemistry 
building, the Nichols 
Chemistry Laboratory, and in 1929 he 
gave $250,000 to be applied toward the 
construction of the university’s School of 


in his chemistry department. 


now known as 


Education. 

Other public bequests made by Dr. 
Nichols were Polytechnic Institute, Brook- 
lyn, $250,000; 
missioners for Foreign Missions, Boston, 
$100,000; each of the following, $50,000, 
American 


American Board of Com- 


Chemical Society, Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society, American 
Brooklyn and 


Queens Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


Missionary Association, 


Employment 
F. B. B. Indexes 


Year and month 


Ad- | Unad- 


1929: December_-. 


1930: December.....-......--------- 97.9 97.8" 


1931: 
ys Ppereee 96. 6. 96. 2 
February... .-- es 94.5 95.6 
March... aah eee 89.8 93.3 | 
April. ...-. ianmeueenen = 91.7 96.7 | 
BOO oR axkoccdcatudewltosbew ance 93. 0 91.4 | 
DM eiiatwouhatinsect — 89.6 86.7 | 
| ee en ee eee 89. 4 86. 2 | 
EE Tee ene 86. 6 84.4 | 
September.........--- 85.7 86.0 | 
October : ini 85 85.7 
OO eee 83. 1 83.5 
December.. eee eect Se 82.0 | 

{Monthly average, January through | 

December: 

1929 112.3 
1930 104.5 
1931__ 89.0 


— | 
jJusted | justed unad-|| tured 


111.9 111.8 114.0 


tion, American Society for the Control of 
Cancer and the International Committee 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
The Brooklyn Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities and the 
American National Red Cross 
$25,000 each. 
Individual Bequests 

The largest individual legacies under 
the will of Dr. Nichols went to Mrs. 
Medeleine Nichols Sharp, of Coronado, 
Calif., daughter, and C. Walter Nichols, 
of West Orange, N. J., son, who received 
$1,495,988 and $1,546,230 respectively, 
the son and daughter also receiving per- 
sonal effects valued at $140,249 each. 
Mrs. Rose T. Nichols, of 290 Park Ave., 
N. Y. City, widow of William H. Nichols, 


received 


Jr., son of Dr. Nichols, and her two 
children, Francis Tilden Nichols, of 
Oyster Bay, L. I., and Mrs. Marian 


Nichols Viles, of 280 Park Ave. 


$1,499,239, and also received some _ per- 


, share in 


sonal effects. 
Philip Schleussner former vice-president 
of R. & H., left an estate appraised for 





The late Philip Schleussner 


taxation purposes in New York State at 
$1,588,378 gross and $1,371,201 net. The 
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only taxable property situated in New 
York State was personal effects at the 
Hotel Gladstone, valued at $2,785. 

Mrs. Matilda Schleussner, the widow 
of Newfield Ave., Stamford, Conn., re- 


ceives the income from one-half the 
residuary estate, and Geraldine B. I. 
Schleussner and Charles Edward Schleuss- 
ner, children, receive each the income from 
one-fourth. Mr. Schleussner’s holdings 
in E. I. du Pont de Nemours Company 
common were valued at $1,463,414. 


Employment 

Employment and payroll totals in the 
manufacturing of chemicals and related 
products declined further during January. 


—-—Employment—— 


Jan., Dec., Jan., 

19382 19381 1931 

Chemicals . 89.9 91.0 101.5 
Fertilizers Dnbaaerae nd vos “ObLZ 43.6 72.5 
Petroleum refining. . ; 67.2 67.3 81.0 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal 45.5 53.7 87.8 
Druggists’ preparations 80.7 80.4 84.9 
Explosives ; ..... 86.8 89.9 110.4 
Paints and varnishes 73.4 74.7 81.0 
Rayon 149.9 147.9 137.3 
Soap 95.9 97.7 98.9 
Payroll totals——~ 

Jan., Dec., Jan., 

1932 1931 1931 

Chemicals - Choke tO 85.7 
Fertilizers 40.6 41.2 66.6 
Petroleum refining.... 62.5 64.2 81.8 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal 49.0 60.7 81.4 
Druggists’ preparations 82.8 87.0 95.0 
Explosives 56.0 67.2 76.5 
Paints and varnishes 63.2 67.3 77.9 
Rayon 128.5 1382.7 141.2 
Soap ~ ‘ .. 87.9 90.5 109.7 


George C. Lewis, president of the 
Chemists’ Club; Charles H. Herty, in- 
dustrial consultant; Edward R. Weidlein, 
director of the Mellon Institute; Daniel 
D. Jackson, head of the Department of 
Engineering, Columbia University; J. P. 
H. Perry, representative of the Engineer- 
ing Societies Unemployment Committee, 
and William Hodson spoke at a mass 
meeting (March 4) held to consider un- 
employment in the chemical engineering 
profession. 






































ee eeu | 
General operations | — By- 

Ethyl Explo- Rosin, pen- |SUP&-| prod- | Ati. | Ferti- |Potash| Nitrate 
alcohol | _ sives wood _ tine, | phates uct | refined lizer | salts of soda 
| Stocks | wooed | coke 

Pay Manu- Raw Con- | 
face | ma- Production sump- Imports 
Justed | goods ‘ras | | 
| | Thous.. 
Thous. | Thous. | Thous. of short | Short 
Monthly e-erage, 1923-1925= 100 of gals. | of Ibs. | Barrels care | tons ofshort | Long tons 
| 
a eeee es as ee | a: eee 
126.5 129. 4 16,262 | 31,015 36,628 | 7, 068 358 | 4,175 1, 063 95 | 46,710 | 65, 569 
94.7 | 123.9] 124.2 17,770 | 24,024 | 34,332) 6,200 336 | 3,055 1, 439 74 | 25,324 | 35, §12 
90. 4 128.8} 107.7 | 11,869 24,056 | 24,488 | 4,757 326 | 3,092 | 1,570 343 | 41,663 | 45, 890 
92.9 || 130.7 103.2 || 8,859 | 28,751 | 32,332] 5,634 249 | 2,898 1,409 640 | 33,822 | 68, 421 
89.8 |) 132.0 96.5 || 11,929 25,414 | 33,544 5, 740 226 | 3,256 | 1,506 | 1,352 | 60,394 | 120, 164 
92.0 129.0 91.5 11, 162 27,647 | 35,585 | 6,344 195 3, 146 964 1, 132 | 30, 67, 008 
88.4 | 120.3| 8&4 13,120} 26,960| 33,593 | 5,996|  162| 3,126] 1,044| 195 | 17,706 | 34,006 
84.1 124.1 87.9 || 13,111 25,981 | 34, 747 675 146 | 2,715 1, 024 74 | 14,650} 29,711 
82.9 119. 2 86.7 11,975 25,068 | 28, 495 370 143 | 2,569 997 25 | 67,958 18, 809 
80.4 || 117.4| 85.3 | 12363) 24548| 17,074| 2607| 162| 2,443| 1,238 40 | 65,043 | 35, 367 
80.8 120. 4 99. 5 12,952 | 26, 598 | \ 797 142 | 2,310; 1,252 91 | 66, 440 8, 590 
80. 8 127.0 | 120.7 16, 037 25,282 | 26,102 922 141 | 2,389; 1,180 94 | 50,071 | 33, 968 
76.4 131.9 133.9 | 14, 084 24, 509 | 21, 440 547 143 | 2,276 1, 126 66 | 12,872} 29,871 
75.0 BS SEED fisdnscectealssccuscwas | » 242 WP isecsccas iS ee Sy, 3 eee | 11,998 7, 
| | 
| | | 
113.4) 121.4] 1087 | 17,222| 30,543 | 37,461 | 6,955] 305 | 4,451 | 927 | 460 | 64,826 | 77,538 
103. 9 128.8 110.0 | 13,931 31, 847 39, 507 , 029 333 | 3, 766 1, 074 458 | 69,473 | 47,383 
84.5 Me) (Wee Uvecnasemcninaccneusan |} 27,975 Ss ig SEER, 2, 705 | Sy een | 39,402 | 45,736 
| ' | | 
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The Financial Markets 


Stock Market Values Rise—Chemical Markets Average Price 


Advances—Dividend Changes of Prominent Chemical Stocks— 


Reorganization Plan American Solvents Announced 


The stock market turned bullish in 
February. A year ago in the same month 
the market showed similar tendencies and 
it remains to be seen whether the ad- 
vances can be consolidated and pushed 
further. The new Reconstruction Finance 
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N.Y. Herald Tribune 


Corporation began to function and this 
together with better sentiment on foreign 
conditions and the enactment of the 
Glass-Steagall Bill aided in the substantial 
recovery. 


Stocks Rise 

The market rebounded from the low 
point reached as the month of January 
ended and showed improvement for three 
weeks. A major part of the month’s 
rise was accomplished on Feb. 15. Some 
reaction was expected and the last few 
days witnessed the loss of approximately 
half of the increases made. 

Twenty of the most important groups, 
comprising 240 stocks, listed on the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange as reported in the N. Y. 
Times, showed an appreciation of $799,- 
351,750 in February, or 7% per cent 
from the values obtaining at the end of 
the previous month, following a loss of 
$257,297,187 in January, equivalent to 
2 per cent, and compared with a gain of 
$2,720,313,453, or 10 per cent in February, 
1931. 


Chemical Group 

The chemical group followed the gen- 
eral trend of the market closely reaching 
a high point in the week ending Feb. 20 
and then declining moderately. A glance 
at the accompanying price trend of leading 
chemical and allied industries common 
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stocks shows that only one, Anaconda 
Copper, failed to register some improve- 
ment. This is easily explained with the 
apparent failure of the international 
copper producers to reach any agreement 
and with the consequent rapid decline 
in the price of the metal. 


Group Changes 


Group changes in values for February, 
compared with a year ago, follow: 


1932 1931 
$5,632,015 
6,19: j 


Amusements 
Bldg. equip't 
Bus. equip't 

Chain stores 
Chemicals 

Coppers. . 


$34,602,923 
46,211,479 
35,319,752 
87,702,453 
281,680,208 
243,940,495 


++++-+ 





94,331,142 


67,975,078 





i" 
ss 
me 
4 
Dept. stores + 732,720 + 31,967,373 
Foods + 92,566,997 + 128,304,253 
Leathers + 28,185 + 830,528 
Mail order + 8,319,302 + 76,947,731 
Motors - 220,719 + 320,180,576 
Motor equip't + 6,458,230 + 22,072,039 
Oils + 134,970,132 + 169,347,831 
Public Utility + 426,169,894 + 887,244,169 
Railroads 43,081,811 + 81,680,457 
Railroad 
equip't + 7,123,702 + 18,137,672 
Rubber + 2,291,728 + 22,583,141 
Steels + 98,756,050 + 170,239,975 
Sugars 858,643 + 5,833,243 
Tobaccos . + 10,719,506 + 55,487,155 
Total + $799,351,750 +$2,720,313,453 


Average Price 

CuemMiIcaL Markets’ Average Price for 
15 representative industrial chemical 
common stocks showed an advance of 
2.76 points during February. On Friday, 
Jan. 29 the Price stood at 25.95 and on 
Feb. 26, 28.71. The high point was reached 
in the third week of the month when the 
Price reached 29.85. On Feb. 28, 1931 the 
figure was 62.3. Stocks included in the 
Price are Air Reduction, Allied, Davidson 
Chemical, Anaconda, Columbian Carben, 
Commercial Solvents, Corn Products, 
Devoe & Reynolds, du Pont, Liquid 
Carbonic, Standard of N. J., U. S. L, 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, Union Carbide, and 
Cyanamid. 


The dollar increase in values of several 
leading chemical stocks showed consid- 
erable appreciation, specially allied, du 
Pont and Carbide. 

Increase 
Allied Chemieal & Dye $22,512,075 
Commercial Solvents Corp 3,479,008 
Davison Chemical Co 126,017 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 38,729,838 
Mathieson Alkali Works 1,382,176 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 3,493,050 
Union Carbide & Carbon 23,053,505 
U.S. Industrial Aleohol 1,495,376 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 60,097 

Total $94,331,142 

The same list of companies lost $76,- 
262,096 during January. The market to 
date has therefore improved - slightly 
since the advent of the new vear. 


Dividend Changes 

The reeord of dividend changes in 
February shows 128 dividend omissions 
compared with 192 in January and 99 
in February last vear. Dividends on 96 
stocks were reduced in February against 
114 in the preceding month and 66 last 
vear. There were no dividend increases 
for the month compared with nine in 
January and 15 a year ago. Initial pay- 
ments were declared on eight issues 
against 12 in January and 12 in February 
last year. Payment was resumed on nine 
stocks against 12 in January and six in 
February. Twenty-one extras were an- 
nounced compared with 62 in January. 

Among the prominent chemical allied 
industry companies omitting the dividend 
in February were: International Nickel, 
Kennecott, Nevada Copper, Utah Copper, 
Virginia Carolina Chemical _ preferred. 

Dividend reductions included Atlas 
Powder, Commercial Solvents, General 
Asphalt, Harbison Walker, International 
Cement, International Salt, Standard Oil 
of California, Texas Corp., Texas Gulf 
Sulphur, Wesson Oil and Union Carbide. 


Carbide Dividend 

Union Carbide directors declared quar- 
terly dividend of 50c a common share. 
payable April 1 to stock of record of 
March 4. Stock was previously on «a 
$2.60 annual basis. 














es e 
Price Trend of Chemical Company Stocks 
Name Jan. 29 Feb. 6 Feb. 13 Feb. 20 Feb. 27 Net Change 

Allied Chem. 67 66 69'4 80'4 76 + 9 
Air Reduction 4734 48 48 5656 55 +10% 
Anaconda... . 10% 934 95% 103 934 - & 
Col. Carbon 3234 30" 32! 3634 3374 a 
Com. Sol... 7% 77 84 91g 85% + 1% 
Du Pont.. 4934 49 521s 58 5434 L. 456 
Mathieson 147 1435 15! 18 1534 r ‘ 
Monsanto. 22 23 22 24 2434 + 234 
Stnndard N. J. 251 2634 277% 29! 2814 + 234 
Texas Gulf 234 23 2354 2434 24! + 1% 
U.S i 2314 22% 24 27 2734 $ 
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Reorganization Plan 


A plan for the reorganization of Amer- 
ican Solvents & Chemical has been an- 
nounced by a reorganization committee of 
which J. P. Ripley, vice-president of 
National City, is chairman. Reorganiza- 
tion committee consists principally of 
members of the debenture holders’ and 
stockholders’ protective committees which 
also have approved the plan. The securi- 
ties affected by the plan are the American 
Solvents, General Industrial and Rossville 
debentures and the preference and com- 
mon stock of American Solvents & Chem- 
ical Corp. 


Sale of Plants 


Plan provides for the organization of a 
new company to acquire such of the pro- 
perties as the reorganization committee 
shall determine. Approximately $1,650, 
000 in cash is to be provided through the 
sale of certain idle plants and an additional 
$731,500 of new money will be introduced 
through the offering to present security 
holders of 133,000 shares of common stock 
of the new company. As a result, the pro 
forma balance sheet of the new company 
indicates that it will be in a strong working 
capital position. 


Holders of the three present issues of 
debentures are to receive in the aggregate 
$3,990,000 par value of 7 per cent convert- 
ible preferred stock and 66,500 shares of 
common stock, representing all the securi- 
ties which are to be distributed to holders 
of existing securities. In addition, these 
debenture holders are to receive the first 
right to subscribe to the 133,000 shares of 
common stock which are to be offered for 
subscription. To the extent that the de- 
benture holders do not so subscribe, the 
subscription rights will accrue to the 
present preference and common stock- 
holders. An underwriting of the sub- 
scription rights has been provided at the 
same price at which such rights are offered 
to security holders under the plan, the 
compensation being warrants entitling the 
holders to purchase 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at the same price over the next 
two years. Total capitalization of the 
new company is to be the $3,990,000 par 
value of preferred stock and 207,412 shares 
of common stock. New company will have 
no funded debt. 


Terms 

Under the plan, each $1,000 debenture 
will receive $600 par value of the new pre- 
ferred stock and ten shares of the new 
alent to 60 per cent of the accrued interest 
common stock, plus a cash payment equiv- 
1931. 
Subscription rights give to holders of each 


on the debentures through Dec. 31, 


$1,000 debenture right to subscribe for 
20 shares of new common stock at $5.50 
a share. Rights to the present preference 


and common stockholders are also at 


$5.50 a share but apply only to such shares 
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Dividends and Dates 


When Books 
Name Div. Payable Close 
Abbott Laboratories. ont Apr. 1 Mar. 18 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. pf $1.75 Mar. 1 Feb. 5 
Amer. Smelt & Ref. 
* pt. . $1.50 Mar. 1 Feb. 5 
Archey-Daniele-Mid- 

land com.... ’ 25 Mar. 1 Feb. 19 
Atlas Powder com... 50 Mar. 10 Feb. 29 
Carman & Co., CLA .50 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Colgate-Palmolive- 

Peet, pf $1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 10 
Drug Inc $1.00 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 
Du Pont, com. . . $1.00 Mar. 15 Feb. 26 
Du Pont . : . $1.50 Apr. 25 Apr. 9 
Eastman Kodak, com $1.25 Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Eastman Kodak, pf.. $1.50 Apr. 1 Mar. 5 
Intern’l Salt, com .50 Apr. 1 Mar. 15 
Mathieson Alkali 

Works, com. . ; .50 Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Mathieson Alkali 

Works, pf.. $1.75 Apr. 1 Mar. 14 
Monroe Chem. pf .874 Apr. 1 Mar. 12 
Nat’l Lead, com..... $1.25 Mar. 31 Mar. 18 
Nat'l Lead, pf B . $1.50 May 2 Apr. 22 
Pénick & Ford Ltd .25 Mar. 14 Feb. 29 


Proctor & Gamble 5% 
i 


p . $1.25 Mar. 15 Feb. 25 
St. Joseph Lead 15 Mar. 21 Mar. 10 
Socony-Vacuum C orp .25 Mar. 15 Feb. 19 
Stan. Oil of Calif. .50 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Stan. Oilof N.J.... .25 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Stan. Oil of N. J. .. .25 Mar. 15 Feb. 15 
Texas Gulf Sulfur..... .50 Mar. 15 Mar. 1 
Vulean Detinning Co. 

com. 50 Apr. 20 Apr. 7 
Vulcan Detinning pf $1.75 Apr. 20 Apr. 7 
Westvaco Chlorine 

Prod., com , 40 Mar. 1 Feb. 15 











as are not subscribed by the debenture 
holders. If the plan is carried out prompt- 
ly, it is estimated by those close to the 
management that the net income for 1932 
of the properties which are to be acquired 
under the plan, should approximate $750, 
000. This is equivalent to about 2.7 times 
the annual dividend requirements on pre- 
ferred stock, and after preferred dividends 
is equivalent to about $2.27 a share on the 
new common stock. 

The reorganization committee consists 
of Joseph P. Ripley, chairman; C. O. 
Cornell, Milton C. Cross, Frederico Lage, 
Arthur W. Loasby, John Nickerson, H. I. 
Peffer, Davenport Pogue, I. J. Seskis and 
Leslie L. Vivian. Nelson Stuart, 22 Wil- 
liam St., is secretary. City Bank Farmers 
Trust Co. is depositary. 


Paraffine Dividend 

Paraffine Companies, declared dividend 
of 50 cents, payable March 27 to stock of 
record March 17. In the previous quarter 
company paid dividend of 75 cents, prior 
to which the stock was on a $4 annual 
basis. 


Eastman Kodak declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 on common stock, 
omitting to declare the usual quarterly 
extra of 75 cents. Regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 declared on preferred stock. 





Annual and Special Meetings 


Record Meeting 
Date Date 
Barnsdall Corp. (annual «& 
special) . . Feb. 23 Mar. 15 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co.. Feb. 16 Mar. 14 
Eastman Kodak Bai Mar. 5 Apr. 5 


Hercules Powder Co 
Int'l Nickel 
Monsanto Chem Works. 
Westvaco Chlorine Prod 


Feb. 23 Mar. 15 
Mar. 1 Mar. 29 
Feb. 20 Mar. 22 
Feb. 15 Mar. 23 
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Investment Trusts 


Changes in chemical stock holdings of 
two investment trusts are listed below: 


Adams Express 


1931 1930 Ine Dec 

Air Reduction a . ow 3,000 
Allied Chemical. 1,450 1,050 400 
Comm’! Solvents.. 5,000 5,000 
Du Pont..... wena “eee 2,000 
Eastman Kodak.. 4,500 4,500 See 
Inter Agric pfd.... 2,000 2,000 ee 
Mathieson Alkali.. 20,000 17,600 2,400 
Natl Distillers 5,000 5,000 : 
Penick & Ford. 6,000 4,000 2,000 
8.0. of California... 5,100 5,100 : 
8S. O. of N. J.. 5,000 5,000 
S. O. of N. Y. 5,000 5,000 
Union Carbide and 

Carbon 12,200 10,000 = 2,200 


Standard Investing 


Dec. June 
1931 1930 Inc. Dec. 
Air Reduction ; 100: 1,000 900 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet. 1,500 1,000 500 4 
Corn Products Rfg. is 2,000 
Drug, Inc.. . 2,800 4,000 1,200 
Du Pont deb stk 400 ook 400 , 
Intern’] Nickel. . 5,000 5,000 
New Jersey Zine 1,000 1,000 


Stockholders 

Average increase of 49 per cent in 
number of recorded common stockholders 
of 25 leading American corporations be- 
tween 1929 and 1931 is revealed by survey 
made by Distributors Group, Inc. Num- 
ber of stockholders of chemical and allied 
companies in the group at close of 1931 
compared with 1929 follows: 


No. of Shareholders 


Company 1929 1931 ™ Ine 
Drug, Inc... 16,200 27,000 66 
E. I. duPont... 33,971 51,707 52 
Eastman Kodak. 31,350 36,164 15 
Proctor & Gamble. 8,097 14,971 84 
Standard Oil N. J. 77,604 117,568 51 
Union Car. & Car. 28,780 49,369 i 


U.S. Industrial Aleohol set up a special 
contingency reserve fund of $5,000,000 
from surplus against which the value of 
fixed assets may be written down from 
time to time, according to annual report. 


Admitted 


New York Curb Exchange admitted to 
unlisted trading privileges new common 
stock of American Commercial Alcohol of 
$20 par value on a when, as and if issued, 
in exchange for present common stock of 
par value $10 in accordance with plan 
announced by the company which pro- 
vides for reduction in number of common 
shares to 375,000 from 750,000 and 
increase in par value to $20 from $10 a 
share on the basis of one share of new 
common stock for old 
common stock. 


two shares of 


National Distillers, in order to complete 
its holdings of preferred stock of American 
Medicinal Spirits is giving 153,672 shares 
of its preferred stock, a listing application 
of the latter company revealed. Acquisi- 
tion is to be carried out through the forma- 
tion new company, the Medicinal 
Holding Corporation, to acquire the 76,386 
shares of American Medicinal stock not 
now owned by National Distillers. 


of a 
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Earnings at a Glance 


Net Common 
Annual Income Share Earnings 
Company Dividends 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Air Reduction: 


Dec. 31 quarter. $$3.00 $1,011,290 $1,102,176 h$1.20 h$1.32 
> 


Year, Dee. dI...... §3.00 3,815,409 5,250,379 h4.54 h6.3% 
Liquid Carbonic: 

12 mos., Dec. 31 2.00 1,015,655 1,503,006 2.96 4.38 
Mathieson Alkali Wks: 

Year, Dec. 31... , 2.00 1,394,107 2,096,007 1.88 2.96 
Monroe oe 

Year, Dec. 31 oe 253,552 240,465 1.21 1.09 
National Distillers Prod: 

Your, Deo. dt..... 2.00 {$372,328 $307,286 
New Jersey Zinc: 

Dec. 31 quarter 2.00 546,751 873,367 28 44 

Year, Dec. 31 2.00 3,051,589 5,013,403 1.55 2.55 
Texas Gulf Sulphur: 

Year, Dec. 31 2.00 8,942,602 13,972,085 3.52 5.50 
United Carbon: 

Year, Dec. 31. 397,769 704,600 1.43 
U.S. Gypsum: 

Year, Dec. 31 1.60 3,563,143 5,408,685 h2.48 h4.01 
U.S. Indus. Alcohol: 

Year, Dec. 31 f . 41,833,828 11,895,247 
Young Co., J. S.: 

Year. Dec. 31 10.00 229,940 255,816 10.66 12.38 
Wood Chem. Products Co.: 

Year, Dec. 31 P f 150,618 t101,375 


tNet loss. fNo common dividend. hOn shares outstanding at 
close of respective periods. §Plus extras. {Profit before Federal taxes. 

















Company Reports 


United Carbon Reports Net Loss 


United Carbon and subsidiaries report for year ended Dee. 31, 
1931, net loss of $397,769 after depreciation, depletion, etc., and 
after provision of $296,962, to reduce black carbon inventories to 
the lower of cost or market. This compares with net profit in 
1930 of $704,600, equivalent after dividends paid on 7% partici- 
pating preferred stock, to $1.43 a share on 397,885 no-par shares 
of common stock then outstanding. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1931, including $572,219 cash, 
were $3,482,991, and current liabilities $1,016,448, comparing 
with cash of $633,918, current pea of $4,014,315 and current 
liabilities of $1,566,826 on Dec. 31, 1930. 

Land, buildings, wells, pipe ton leaseholds and other per- 
manent assets, less depreciation, were carried at $9,868,309. In- 
cluded in this total are gas properties stated at a net value of 
$3,951,290, which were appraised as of January, 1931, at ap- 
proximately $16,000,000. Twenty-nine wells, all productive, 
were drilled subsequent to the appraisal. Some additional lease- 
holds were acquired during the year, including about 6,000 acres 
in Potter County, Pa. 

Oscar Nelson, president, United Carbon in letter to stock- 
holders, said in part: 

“Deliveries of natural gas have not yet equaled expectations, 
but they are, nevertheless, showing a steady increase. Ship- 
ments of carbon black during the year increased 18° over those 
of 19380.” 

Consolidated income account of United Carbon, and subsid- 
iaries for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, compares as follows: 


1931 1929 1930 
Net sales. . ; $3,229,867 $3,541,140 $4,321,732 
+Costs, expenses, ete. 3,089,686 2,652,783 3, 148,278 
Operating profit $140,181 $888,357 tL, 173, 454 
Other income. . *73,705 *475,703 *477 888 
Total income $213,886 $1,364, 060 $1 651,342 2 
Price adj. carbon black inv entory 296,962 292,789 
Interest and discount 52,292 25,408 137,198 
Surr. leases, etce.. : 82,922 110,661 78,359 
Other deductions... 179, 479 230,602 121,230 
Net loss.... $397, 769 $$704,600 {$1,314,555 
Preferred dividends. . 136,011 282,435 
Common dividends. . : ’ 687,911 196,536 
Deficit $397, 769 $1 19, 322 $$835, 584 


*Includes $37, 968 profit from sale of properties in 1931, ea38, 906 in 1930 
and $344,429 in 1929. tIncludes depreciation, depletion and taxes. {Net 
profit. §Surplus. 
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Air Reduction Earns $4.54 a Share 


Air Reduction for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, shows consolidated 
net profit of $3,815,409 after federal taxes, depreciation, etc., 
equivalent to $4.54 a share on 841,288 no-par shares of capital 
stock. This compares with $5,250,379 or $6.32 a share on 830,435 
shares in 1930. 

For quarter ended Dec. 31, 1931, consolidated net profit was 
$1,011,290 after charges and federal taxes, equal to $1.20 a share 
on 841,288 shares comparing with $758,627 or 90 cents a share on 
841,288 shares in preceding quarter and $1,102,176 or $1.32 a 
share on 830,435 shares in fourth quarter of 1930. 

Current assets of Air Reduction as of Dee. 31, 1931, including 
$5,601,703 cash, amounted to $19,088,372 and current liabilities 
$1,628,645, comparing with cash of $6,475,772, current assets of 
$18,500,596 and current liabilities of $1,085,661 at close of 
previous year. 


Consolidated income account for year 1931 compares as follows: 





1931 1930 1929 

Gross ine $15,641,352 $19,515,133 $21,801,993 
Oper exp 10,114,563 12,330,024 13,105,608 

Oper ine $5,526,789 $7,185,109 $8,696,385 
Other ine 734,754 931,315 

Total ine $6,261,543 $8,116,424 $8,696,385 $5,899,085 
*Spl deduct, ete , 198,323 
Depr res, etc 2,003,162 2,211,479 2,159,506 1,992,023 
Federal tax 442,972 654,566 563,884 199,746 

Net profit $3,815,409 $5,250,379 $5,972,995 $3,208,993 
Dividends 4 3,785,782 3,661,897 3,228,059 2,050,398 

Surplus $29,627 $1,588,482 $2,744,936 $1,158,595 


*Additional compensation to officers and employes 


Quarter ended December 31: 





1931 1929 
Gross ine $3,773,525 we $5,819,923 $4,584, 
Oper exp 2,211,813 2 ‘836, 9: 28 3,444,305 2,675,962 
Oper ince : $1,561,712 $1,902,860 $2,375,618 $1,908,624 
Depr, etc. 451,313 609,604 715,309 529 728 
Federal taxes 99,109 191,080 19,730 149,684 
Net profit $1,011,290 $1,102,176 $1,680,039 $1,229,212 


tCredit 


U.S. I. Net Loss $1.833.828 


U.S. Industrial Alcohol and subsidiaries for year ended Dec. 
31, 1931, shows net loss $1,833,828 after expenses and deprecia- 
tion. Only minor adjustments in inventories were necessary 
during 1931 and these were charged direct to operating expenses. 
For year ended Dec. 31, 1930, profit after expenses and deprecia- 
tion was $1,104,753 before inventory adjustments, and net loss 
after inventory adjustment of $3,000,000, was $1,895,247. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1931, were $9,384,399 and current 
liabilities $659,841, comparing with $13,506,903 and $2,638,355, 
respectively, on Dec. 31, 1930. Cash amounted to $2,327,478 
against $4,165,680 at end of preceding year 

Consolidated income account for year 1931, compares as 
follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 

{Oper ine a : $1,049,703 $4,073,365 $8,942,594 $7,196,712 
Expenses ee ; 1,726,582 1,804,469 2,392,746 1,910,763 
Depreciation 1,156,949 1,164,143 1,245,424 1,038,042 

Loss . $1,833,828 *$1,104,753 *$5,304,424 *$4,247,907 
Fed taxes... ’ . : 583,566 470,106 
Inv. adj ; ; 3,000,000 

Net loss 4 $1,833,828 $1,895,247 *$4,720,858 *$3,777,801 
Cuba dis divs er ae 5 Pin 74.635 
Pfd divs ; ne 4 ; 407,982 
Com div. 186,922 2,24: 3,064 2,454,768 1,380, 000 





Deficit ‘ ‘ $2,020,750 $4, 138, 311 
P&L surp ‘ 2'789. 765 10,855, 186 
*Profit. tSurplus. {Includes other income 


t$1, 915, 184 
14,214,214 





Solvay American Profits Cut in Half 


Solvay American Investment reports profit of $330,138 for the 
quarter ended Dec. 31, 1931, after interest, taxes, loss of $305,924 
on securities sales, and other charges, but before Federal taxes. 
This compared with a profit of $659,765, including a profit of 
$2,563 on sale of securities, in the final quarter of 1930, after 
interest, taxes and other charges, but before Federai tax. 
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Mathieson Reports $1,394,107 Income 


Mathieson Alkali reports for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, net 
income of $1,394,107 after depreciation, depletion and federal 
taxes, equivalent after dividend requirements on 7°% preferred 
stock, to $1.88 a share on 650,436 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with $2,096,007 or $2.96 a common share in 1930. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, last, including $606,834 cash, 
amounted to $2,705,573 and current liabilities were $759,438. 
This compares with cash of $1,120,741, current assets of $3,284, 
172 and current liabilities of $1,088,147 at close of preceding year. 

Income account for year 1931 compares as follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
Earn aft surp $2,603,392 $3,484,409 $3,580,930 $3,319,248 
Depr and depl 1,146,442 1,204,209 1,026,721 912,752 
Net fr oper $1,456,950 $2,280,200 $2,554,209 $2,406,496 
Ine cred (net) 53,676 53,198 57,905 *29,614 


$1,510,626 $2,333,398 





Total ine $2,612,114 $2,376,882 








Fed tax 116,519 237,391 287,838 285,480 

Net ine $1,394,107 $2,096,007 2,324,276 $2,091,402 
Pfd divs 173,005 173,250 173,250 173,250 
Com divs 1,300,802 1,300,762 1,135,018 882,717 


Deficit +$621,995 +$1,016,008 +$1,035,435 


$79,700 
*Debits 


tSurplus 


National Distillers Lowers Deficit 


National Distillers Products and subsidiaries for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1931, shows net profit of $372,328 after interest, de- 
preciation, etc., but before federal taxes, comparing with $307,286 
in 1930. Capital stock consists of 275,861 no-par shares. 

No provision for federal taxes was made for years 1931 and 
1930, as it was believed the excess provisions made in previous 
years and included in the reserve for contingencies in the balance 
sheet were sufficient for any liability for federal taxes at Dec. 31, 
1930. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1931, including $683,325 cash, 
amounted to $14,697,282, and current liabilities $1,930,839. This 
compares with cash of $817,953, current assets of $15,181,233, and 
current liabilities of $2,165,040 at close of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for year 1931 compares as follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
Net sales $4,711,114 $4,214,826 $2,062,786 $6,414,399 
Costs 2,588,830 2,172,546 1,634,474 5,292,230 


$428,312 
294,188 


Balance 


$1,122,169 
Ot her income 


322,371 


$2,042,280 
167,034 


140,989 


Potal income 


$2,263,273 
expenses 


1,268,729 
$994,544 
458,917 

163,299 


$2,209,314 
1,335,355 





$1,444,540 
895,703 
$548,837 
$27,566 
391,298 


Balance 
Sub prof 
Int, depr., ete 


$873,959 
+392,502 


174,171 


$137,229 
675,695 
203,805 

tProfit 
Pid divs 


Com divs 


$372,328 $307 ,286 $609,389 


261,772 


$585,105 
507,344 636,155 
$328,869 

1931 tproportion of profit of 
, applicable to preferred stock of that company 
Before federal tax 


Deficit $135,016 

Includes dividends payable February 2 
American Medicinal Spirits Co 
held by public 


Monroe Earnings Higher in 1931 


Monroe Chemical reports for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, net 
, after depreciation, interest and federal taxes, 
equivalent, after allowing for dividend requirements on the $3.50 
preference stock, to $1.21 


profit of $258,552 


a share on 126,000 no-par shares of 
common stock. This compares with $240,465, or $1.09 a common 
share, in 1930. 

Current assets at end of 1931 were $464,706 and current liabili- 
ties $77,299, comparing with $480,598 and $175,096, respectively, 
on Dee. 31, 1930 


Wood Chemical Products reports for year ended Dee. 31, 1931, 
net loss of $50,618 after charges, depreciation, etce., comparing 
with net loss of $101,375 in 1930 

Current assets as of Dee. 31, last, amounted to $187,241 and 
current liabilities $134,465 comparing with $221,108 and $91,945, 


respectively, at close of preceding veal 
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Texas Gulf Nets $3.52 a Share 


Texas Gulf Sulphur for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, shows net 
income of $8,942,602 after costs, expenses, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent to $3.52 a share on 2,540,000 no-par shares of stock. 
This compares with $13,972,085 or $5.50 a share in 1930. 

Current assets as of Dec. 31, 1931, were $19,548,500 and cur- 
rent liabilities, excluding federal taxes reserve, $1,532,207, com- 
paring with $19,447,550 and $1,214,198, respectively, on Decem- 
ber 31, 1930. Cash amounted to $3,477,002, against $5,488,051 
at end of previous year. 

Income account for year 1931 compares as follows: 














1931 1930 1929 1928 
Gross ine , $18,213,806 $25,815,550 $29,883,243 $26,083,612 
Exp. fed tax, ete 9,271,204 11,843,465 13,635,765 11,565,993 
Net inc. $8,942,602 $13,972,085 $16,247,478 $14,517,619 
Dividends 8,255,000 10,160,000 10,160,000 10,160,000 
Surplus $687,602 $3,812,085 $6,087,478 $4,357,619 
PIOV MED «as ic ve ota 25,200,645 21,388,560 15,301,082 10,943,463 
*P&L surp. 25,888,247 $25,200,645 $21,388,560 $15,301,082 


*Includes depletion reserve. 


Abbott Laboratories reports for year ended Dee. 31, 1931, net 
profit, excluding profit of Canadian subsidiary, of $408,461 after 
depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent to $2.81 a share on 
145,000 no-par shares of stock. This compares with $482,064 or 
$3.32 a share in 1930. 

Current assets as of Dee. 31, 1931, excluding sundry receivables 
and cash deposits totaling $93,000 in closed banks, amounted to 
$2,364,341 and current liabilities were $499,818. 


Consolidated Chemical Industries reports net profit for year 
ended Dee. 31, 1931, before deducting depreciation and income 
taxes, amounted to $716,473.10, with a final net profit of $430, 
289.70, equivalent to $2.10 a share on 205,000 shares of Class 
“A” stock as compared with $925,189.19, before deducting 
depreciation and income taxes, and a final net profit of $628, 
694.17 for the vear 1930. 






Condensed Profit and Loss Account 
Calendar Year 1931 
Net Profit, before deducting reserves for deprecia- 
tion and reserves for income taxes 
Depreciations charged off 


$716,473.10 


227 874.56 


Net Profit, before deducting reserves for 
taxes 


income 
$488,598 54 
Income Taxes 58.308. 84 


Final Net Profit $430,289.70 


Liquid Carbonic reports for 12 months ended Dee. 31, 1931, 
net profit of $1,015,655 after interest, depreciation and federal 
taxes, equal to $2.96 a share on 342,406 no-par shares of capital 
stock. This compares with $1,503,006 or $4.38 a share in the 
corresponding 12 months of 1930. Net sales in 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, last, totaled $9,384,105 against $12,949,880 in like 1930 
period. Company's fiscal year ends on September 30. 

Consolidated income account of the Liquid Carbonic for 
12 months ended Dec. 31, 1931, compares as follows: 


1931 1930 

Net sales $9,384,105 $12,949,880 
Profit after expenses, etc 1,789,603 2 405,528 
Interest charges 38,662 77,609 
Depreciation 619,121 606,601 
Income taxes 116,165 218,312 


Net profit $1,015,655 = $1,503,006 


British Cyanides Company, Ltd. reports net profit for the 
year ended June 30 amounted to £2,927 (against £3,684 for 
1929-30), to which must be added £529 brought forward. Divi- 
dend for the year to December 31, 1930, on the preference 
shares, together with Rock Investment Company’s percentage 
absorbs £1,511, leaving a balance £of 1,945, which it is proposed 
to carry forward. 
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Freeport Reports Profit of $2,376,782 


Freeport Texas for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, shows net income 
of $2,376,782 after expenses, depreciation, federal taxes, etc., 
equivalent to $3.26 a share on 729,844 no-par shares of stock. 
This compares with net income in year ended Dec. 31, 1930, of 
$3,124,185 or $4.28 a share. 

Current assets amounted to $9,618,546 as of Dee. 31, 1931, 
comparing with $10,137,840 at end of Dec. 1930, and current 
liabilities were $3,618,149 against $4,667,728. At close of 1931 
cash amounted to $2,154,029 compared with $3,431,763 at end 
of previous year. 

Consolidated income account for year ended December 31, 
1931, compares as follows: 











Year end, Year end, Year end, Year end, 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1931 1930 1929 1928 
Gross sales $10,192,150 $13,906,178 $14,778,331 $13,173,860 
Costs & exp........ 7,234,952 10,161,087 10,022,940 9,456,566 
Oper DTOKG. <0... 2,957,198 $3,745,091 $4,755,391 $3,717,294 
Other inc... 41,998 162,202 135,164 118,761 
Total inc.. es $2,999,196 $3,907,293 $4,890,555 $3,836,055 
Tax reserve........ 258,561 332,384 611,637 369,471 
Deprec res............ 307,466 361,853 193,877 191,008 
a 56,387 CC: a une 
Net income... 2,376,782 $3,124,185 $4,085,041 $3,275,576 
Dividends..... 1,642,149 2,919,376 2,919,376 4,743,986 
Surplus..... $734,633 204,809 $1,165,665 *$1,468,410 
*Deficit. 


United States Gypsum reports for year ended Dec. 31, 1931, 
net income of $3,563,143 after depreciation, depletion, federal 
taxes, etc., equivalent after 7°% preferred dividends to $2.48 
a share (par $20) on 1,217,472 shares of common stock outstand- 
ing at end of year. This compares with $5,408,685 or $4.01 a 
share on 1,212,598 common shares in 1930. 

Consolidated income account for year 1931 compares as 
follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
Earns aft exp $5,789,927 $7,835,520 $7,415,620 $8,325,322 
Other income 7lt,212 Co, re 

Total ine $6,507,139 $8,518,653 $7,415,620 $8,325,322 
Depr & dep! 2,256,402 2,163,031 1,766,083 1,517,082 
Fed taxes... 343,899 687,074 547,232 776,605 
Other deduct.. 343,695 259,863 

Net income $3,563,143 $5,408,685 $5,102,305 $6,031,635 
Pfd divs. . 548,753 543,669 528,090 541,503 
Com divs 1,906,132 2,469,985 1,376,025 1,161,698 

Surplus $1,108,258 $2,395,031 $3,198,190 $4,328,434 





Atlas 1931 Earnings Decline Severely 


Atlas Powder for year ended Dee. 31, 1931, shows net income 
of $746,454 after depreciation and federal taxes, equivalent after 
6° preferred dividends, to 59 cents a share on 261,438 no-par 
shares of common stock. This compares with $1,246,432 or $2.67 
a common share in 1930. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1931, shows total 
assets of $32,082,116, compared with $33,831,713 on Dee. 31, 
1930, and surplus $4,564,487, against $8,355,520. Current assets, 
including $5,086,468 cash U. S. Government and other market- 
able securities at cost, aggregated $10,432,275 and current lia- 
bilities were $476,546, as compared with current assets of $11, 
466,643 and current liabilities of $787,990 at end of 1930. U.S. 
Government securities and other marketable securities, at cost, 
showed depreciation in market value Dec. 31, 1931, of $227,898. 
The investment in Atlas Powder preferred and common stock 
is carried at cost, which is substantially less than the book value. 

To provide against future obsolescence of manufacturing 
facilities, shrinkage, in value of current assets and contingencies, 
there was transferred from surplus to reserves during the year 
the sum of $2,900,000. 

Consolidated statement for year 1931 compares as follows: 


1931 1930 1929 1928 
Net sales... $12,093,890 $16,468,361 $22,011,930 $21,248,993 
*Net income.......... 746,454 1,246,432 2,542,692 2,186,783 
PIP ONG 6 c6 eines 591,746 549,402 540,000 540,000 
Sur for com..... $154,708 $697,030 $2,002,692 $1,646,783 


tExcludes income from sale of stock 
of affiliated company. 


Hachmeister-Lind in a preliminary report for year ended 
Dec. 31, 1931, shows net income of $244,686 after depreciation, 
taxes, etc., equivalent after deducting $123,514 preference divi- 
dends, to $1.38 a share on 87,614 no-par shares of common stock. 
This compares with net income in 1930, including Pruett-Schaffer 
Chemical Co. for full year, of $133,247, equal after annual divi- 
dend requirements on $6 preference stock, to three cents a share 
on 74,400 common shares. Including Pruett-Schaffer Chemical 
Co. from July 1, 1930, date of merger, to Dec. 31, 1930, the 1930 
net income was $103,126, equal to $4.73 a share on 21,800 no-par 
shares of $6 preference stock, series A. 


St. Joseph Lead and subsidiaries for year ended Dee. 31, 1951, 
shows profit of $477,237 after interest, depreciation, and minority 
interest, but before depletion, equivalent to 24 cents a share 
(par $10) on 1,950,465 shares of stock. This compares with 
profit before depletion in 1930 of $4,076,460, equal to $2.09 
a share. 

















Annual Reports Show that 
fabulation shows number of times interest charges and preferred dividend requirements have been earned in 1931 
by together with important balance sheet items, as abstracted from annual reports: 
Ratio cur 
Cash assets 
Interest Pfd. dit and mark to cur Working 
times earned times earned securities Inventories liahil capita 
Air Reduction Co 
Year, Dec. 31, 1931 No fd. dbt {1.00 b$15, 103,700 $1,661,951 11.7 $17,459,727 
Year, Dec. 31, 1930. No fd. dbt {1.43 b13,717,384 1,877,186 10.6 16,760,689 
Commercial Solvents Corp 
Year, Dec. 31, 1931 No fd. dbt No pfd. b4,804,303 1,418,476 17.9 6,318,439 
Year, Dec. 31, 1930 No fd. dbt. No pfd. +4,838,218 2 549,045 10.4 7 636,203 
Mathieson Alkali Works: 
Year, Dec. 31, 1931 No fd. dbt. 8.06 $606,834 1,465,079 3.5 1,945,835 
Year, Dec. 31, 1930 No fd. dbt. 12.10 t1,120,741 1,461,959 ; 0 2,196,025 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Year, Dec. 31, 1931 No fd. dbt. No pfd. +3,477,002 14,192,158 12.7 18,016,293 
Year, Dec. 31, 1930 No fd. dbt No pfd. +5,488,051 11,928,750 15.8 18,233,352 
United Carbon Co.: 
Year, Dec. 31, 1931 No fd. dbt + +572,219 1,933,377 3.4 2,466,503 
Year, Dec. 31, 1930 No fd. dbt. 5.18 t633,918 2,481,412 2.5 2,447,490 
U.S. Gypsum Co.: 
Year, Dec. 31, 1931 No fd. dbt 6 49 b11,168,419 3,736,901 15.4 16,981,147 
Year, Dec. 31, 1930 No fd. dbt. 9.95 b9, 267,934 4,313,515 9.7 15,463,406 
U. 8. Industrial Aleohol: 
Year, Dec. 31, 1931 No fd. dbt. No pfd. t2,327,478 4,249,783 14.2 8,724,557 
Year, Dec. 31, 1930... No fd. dbt. No pfd. t4,165,680 6,092,475 5.1 10,868,548 
fCommon dividends times earned—no preferred stock. bSecurities carried at cost. tCash only 
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Industry’s Stocks 
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Earnings 
Feb. 1932 1931 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
Last High Low High Low High Low Feb. 1932 $ Listed Rate 1931 193) 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
55 59% 46 59% 46 1093 47} 60,600 113,100 Air Reduction.................. No 830,000 $3.00 4.54 6.32 
76} 834 62} 834 62} 182} 64* 322,400 758,300 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,401,000 6.00 9.77 
1174 117} 115 11734108 1334 100* 1,100 2,900 (i | Sa rae 100 393,000 7.00 
5i 7 5} 73 5} 292 5}* 2,300 4,100 Amer. Agric. Chem.............. 100 333,000 Yr. Je. ’30 Nil 
85 94 6 OF Gh 144 5 54,200 73,400 Amer. Com. Ale.............000- No 389,000 d1.27 
47 4734 «©4334 «47])=«(41} 9,035 30,435 American Home Products ; No 611,000 35 
15 7% 12% 183 123 584 174% 64,500 147,200 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 3.77 
75 83 73) 85 73 1384 75* 1,400 2,900 fe are 100 500,000 7.00 
} 2 } } 1 44 A 41,300 53,100 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 503,000 d2.86 
114° 12 11 12 9} 18 10}* 2,300 5,500 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 Yr. Aug. 30 1.68 
3 i 3 i 4 24,900 65,000 Armour & Co... No 50,000,000 
20 254 18 254 174 54 = 18* 3,700 5,700 Atlas Powder Co................ No 265,000 4.00 59 2.67 
75 75 723 794 723* 993 773 310 870 AGES 7 Se ee eee 100 96,000 6.00 
3} 4} 3 5 3 2,300 14,700 Celanese Corp. of America No 1,000,000 
3% 3} 25 3} 2} 7} 2} 1,500 2,300 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 d7.61 
15} 113 15$¢ 113* 25} Ri* 300 400 be eee. |: re 100 63,000 
29% 303 28} 303 26) 504 24* 5,400 13,000 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 3.76 
334 38 28 384 28 111% 32% 57,200 89,400 Columbian Carbon.............. No 499,000 5.00 5.04 
8; 9§ 7h Of 7k 214 6% 127,700 226,100 Comm. Solvents....... ........ No 2,530,000 1.00 83 1.07 
444 46 383 46 37 86% 36} 63,300 110,800: Corn POGGIO... 55.6056 ss cc weess 25 2,530,000 3.00 4.82 
126 128 126 1293 126 152} 116* 430 680 | eee ene 100 50,000 7.00 
4} 4} 3h 5 34 23 34+ 8,000 16,600 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 Yr. Je.'30 4.00 
13; 13; 10} 13; 10} 19} 837 400 800 Devoe & Raynolds ‘‘A’’.......... No 160,000 1.20 2.24 
9 95 95 95 95 109 100 10 10 7% cum. Ist pfd............ 100 16,000 7.00 
52 57 48} 57 47} 94,000 230,800 Drug, Ine P ; No 3,501,000 1.00 
54 59} 464) 59% 46) 107 50;* 718,800 1,373,900 DuPont de Nemours............ 20 11,014,000 4.00 4.29 4.52 
101 102 994 101¢ 994 185} 914 3,300 8,200 COMMU DU 6 a 0005540 neces 100 78,000 6.00 
78} 847 68) 87] 68) 185% 77* 13,600 117,200 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,261,000 5.00 8.84 
118 119} 116 118¢ 99 135 103* 120 230 oy Ae (eee 100 62,000 6.00 
18} 19} 163 194 154 433 133 29,800 68,800 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 4.00 3.26 w4.77 
54 6 5 6 4; 164 4}* 4,000 Tie NE acs 5 ss oak do 6 0c doe No 695,000 Yr. Oct. '30 Nil 
54 «540 50) i4t 642 0=«=—800— 400% 20 60 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 Yr. Oct. ’30 Nil 
28) 28h 25 28) 25 433 133 1,400 2,200 Hercules Powder Co............. No 603,000 3.00 1.04 2.61 
93 942 92 943+ 92 119} 95* 330 780 2 | a ere 100 114,000 7.00 
33; 362 27% 362% 23: 86 21 41,300 53,500 Industrial Rayon............... No 200,000 4.00 7.74 
1 - 1} , 68} 1* 2,800 3,000 Intern. Agric... oo. i cccccccccess No 450,000 Yr. Je.’30 1.68 
5 54k 5 7h 48 514 44* 800 2,400 7 % coum. prior pid... ...... 100 100,000 7.00 Yr. Je.’30 14.58 
1} 1} 1 1j ; 29,200 49,700 Intern. Combustion No 1,049,513 
7i 4682 «0 «6©78)=«=698h 7h 2087 192,800 416,800 Intern. Nickel.................. No 14,584,000 1.00 67 
203 23) 19) 234 193 42 18 6,500 DE FOO SEI ONG ooo. 55 a.0%65< a 5 cca cae 00% No 240,000 3.00 
9§ 93 9} 10 9} 163 9 500 1,100 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 0.80 h1.14 
7} 8} 6; 9} 4) 641,100 1,117,900 Kreuger & Toll ‘ 
45 524 423 56} 42} 53,000 105,170 Lambert...... No 748,996 8.00 
19 224 193 23 193 6,400 18,200 Lehn & Fink .. eke No 419,166 3.00 ; 
18 193 15) 192 144 55, 133* 6,400 13,100 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 342,000 4.00 2.96 5.22 
4§ 54 4 5}. 3§ O17 3} 9,900 17,500 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,073,000 1.00 96 
22 23 23 23 22 4 600 780 conv. 7 % cum. pref......... 50 28,180 3.50 
14; 153 14] 15} 13] 200 600 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 340,000 2.60 2.61 
17 183 14% 182 13} ; 5,800 12,800 Mathieson Alkali............... No 650,000 2.00 1.88 2.96 
OO} 100} 100} 118 100) 12: 5 100 640 foe AO See 100 28,000 7.00 
233 25 21; 25 203 29 = 16} 11,500 15,900 Monsanto Chem................ No 416,000 1.25 1.71 
22 23 18 23 174 363 16* 33,500 40,400 National Dist. Prod............. No 252,000 2.00 1.23 
90 90 86 92 86 132 78} 1,000 2,000 National Lead.................. 100 310,000 5.00 7.58 
1203 121 116 121¢ 113 143 111% 730 1,270 7 eR. A Rss 6 oss «ea 100 244,000 7.00 
100 100 100 105 100 120 = 102* 90 280 oy iad eal” ES 100 103,000 6.00 
28 313 25 314 23 463 22 11,100 20100 Pentel & Ford... ......6 6.66 secs No 425,000 1.00 4.01 
40 42 38 423 37] 71t 364* 26,500 156,600 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.40 Yr. Je.'30 3.36 
244 263 22} 27 224 513 234* 67,900 154,900 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 12,846,000 2.50 2.88 
284 303 28} 304 253 52) 26* 234,800 513,400 Standard Oil, N. J............... 25 25,419,000 1.00 1.65 
9} 10} 82 103 83 26 83* 236,500 370,200 Standard Oil, N. Y.*............ 25 17,809,000 1.60 92 
2 2 2 | 94 2* 2,200 7,900 Tenn. Corporation....... PORE No 857,000 1.00 1.21 
24§ 263 22} 26} 203 553 194% 68,400 118,500 Texas Gulf Sulphur ............. No 2,540,000 4.00 3.52 5.50 
32. 34} 274 344 274 72 27}4* 176,100 430,700 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,001,000 2.60 3.12 
11j 12} 9} 12 9} 283 6) 6,100 10,900 United Carbon Co............... No 98,000 1.43 
27% 283 21% 303 21$ 77% 203 123,700 229,600 U.S. Ind. Ale. Co............... No 374,000 6.00 22.96 
164 18; 12$ 18; 113 763 11* 112,100 165,400 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 378,000 3.00 2.95 
i 3 i i ... ae 4% 1,300 2,500 Virginia Caro. Chem............. No 487,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
3} 3% 34 4} 34* 17 23% 1,000 1,200 6% cum. part. pfd.......... 100 213,000 Yr. Je. '30 2.63 
24 37 «424 394 24* 72 35* 2,400 3,200 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 145,000 7.00 Yr. Je. '30 11.96 
12 12 10% 12 9 40 74* 1,000 4,100 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 2.00 1.79 2.51 
h 11 mos. ending Aug. 30 
w 13 mos. 
z Before inventory adjustment 
* Socony Vacuum 
NEW YORK CURB 
6 6] 6 6] 6 8} 5 700 1,100 Acetol Prod. conv. A".......... No 60,000 
4 2 2 3 2 193 1}* 1,900 6,900 Agfa Ansco Corp................ No 300,000 
48} 58 45 613 45 22 48* 25,425 60,575 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 21.93 
57 63 57 673 57* 109% 563* 1,900 ,200 a ” Ee eee 100 1,473,000 6.00 
330 4f 8 44 23; 123 23% 30,400 51,900 Amer. Gyanamid rrr . No 2,404,000 
i 5 i i i 15 A 1,100 3,500 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 Yr. Je. '30 Nil 
1} 1} 1} “ut 1 4 100 300 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 Yr. Je. '30 1.87 
60 323 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
tNew High 
*New Low. 
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les 
During ISSUES Par Shares 
1932 $ Listed 
3,400 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 2.43 2,806,000 
1,525 Celanese 7% cum. part. Ist pfd... 100 148,000 
1,750 _“ 7% cum. priom pid... ....00.. 100 115,000 
450 Celluloid TE ed Can ww! ne eink’ No 195,000 
Pe ee ere 1£ 
po ree No 630,000 
800 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 
Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 
pee ee eer No 126,000 
ES A?) err No 2,178,000 
350 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 
3,900 Silica Gel Corp... ......-...0.-. No 600,000 
180,800 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 16,851,000 
ARNT IEW MONI ecb sess ccscpeccces 25 6,000,000 
EA BE ernie Vas Gude oviensar No 600,000 
United Chemieals. ........cccccess 
800 $3 cum. part. pfd. Ss... .... No 115,000 
CLEVELAND 
59 Cleve-Cliffs Iron ,$5 pfd......... No 498,000 
1,500 Dow Chemical Co.............. No 630,000 
4,055 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 636,000 
CHICAGO 
By ee Boo. bas ocean cmecace No 145,000 
POO MEGMIOS CROI  .... 5 ccc ccccess No 126,000 
590 Se Ee CWI. PEO sos cae cevces No 30,000 
DE A OW ON Olas oy ie se ciecceneceun 25 6,000,000 
CINCINNATI 
12,312 Procter & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 
PHILADELPHIA 
100 Pennsylvania Salt............... 50 150,000 








Industry’s Bonds 











Sales 


During ISSUE 
1932 





1931 In 
Soak high Low High a High Low Feb. 
lj 3 3,000 

18 163* 325 
. 25 350 
2} wa 200 
5} 53 100 
‘ 30}* 

74 64* 700 
; 23* 

4 20 
ee 343* 

1 a 1, 

15} 133* 88,400 

18} 14;* 11,600 
3 14* 8,400 
13} 600 

27 ; 59 

344 30* 580 

32} 33}4* 2,055 
30} 263* 500 
33 3 290 

32} 24 240 
183 16}* 23,100 
40 364* 5,812 

75 373% 
Fe 1931 In 
Last Aad Low High Low Feb. 
: 693* 4 
67 52* 253 

90 853* 263 

12 74* 70 
89* 36 
: 59* 

103 100 20 
103 6 199 
72 673* 53 
85 80* 51 

100} 981* 1,478 
92} 85* 118 

45* 
93} 93}4* 232,000 
66* 54,000 
10 6,000 
29 
94} 40} 181,000 
; 74* 259,000 
78} 66* 90,000 
71 56 100,000 
58* 70,000 
99} 99j* 71,000 
ate 95* 15,000 
tNew 
*New 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


a ie I ON ak le: ins ds lw ce or WES Wie ag 8 HS sere 


555 Amer. I. G. Chem. conv. 5s iol 
524 Am. Smelt & Ref. Ist. 5s. “A” 
gee eNO eae er reer ere 
96 Atlantic Refin. deb. 5s.. ; 
3 Interlake Iron Corp. NT oi dénescacvaseesecs ans 
2 Corn Prod. Refin. iste. f. Se......006cs00% 
‘ 
? 


20S BOneee Mit, SITOSE OIG OCOD 6 os coc ccccccsccccncssccse cine 
FA Cet OE 10 is CG Do oo 6k ce cceccceeeccacenteesees 

Sal Stamens Ol, N.Y. Ge. 4566. occ cc cccccccccceececee 
Li "Temm. Gotmaneinem Ge. Ge. ON 6. oes cs cecccccceecss ‘ 


NEW YORK CURB 


655,000 Aluminum Co., s. f. deb. 5s 
105,000 Aluminum Ltd., 5s. 
16,000 Amer. Solv. & Chem. 6s 
General — 6s. ‘‘A”’ 
411,000 Gulf Oil, 
431,000 Sinking ‘Fund deb. 5s 
324,000 Koppers G. & C. deb, 5s 
339,000 Shawinigan W. & P. 4%. el ae 
106,000 4%s., series “B”’ 
SANE NE EI x. onc ke énetdsennedvcs eédeneeasarensé 
51,000 Westvaco Chlorine Prod. 5'48 


Chemical Markets 











Lautaro Nitrate conv. 68......+-c+ccccccceccccecccccctnces 
GM ee OI Sd ac ckcccesaccdeensecnndviceases 





Chemical Exports and Imports 


For the first time since the war years, 
according to the statement of the Chemical 
Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, Dept. of Commerce, this 


country showed a favorable chemical 
trade balance of some $12,000,000. Trade 
both ways showed marked declines, ex- 
ports 24 per cent less than in 1930 and 
imports off 31 per cent. A more detailed 








summary of important changes may be 


found on 


afford a complete monthly 


page 265. 


Figures given below 


of exports and imports. 


U. S. Chemical Export Figures for December and for 1931 Summarized * 


comparison 
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| | TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER— 
| UNIT OF | sea ty i ie Fe eee ape tee 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED | QUAN- ——— —— 
| SITY 1930 1931 1930 1931 
a eae ae ES | | a % ni oe ae 
GROUP 8—CHEMICALS AND RELATED | | | | se 
PRODUCTS. soe cihepuasee see — -----| 8,807, 619 |.----------- 6, 820, 922. ||.--.---------- | 127,855, 858 |_..-.-=--.---- 100, 133, 158 
A; COAL-AS PRODUCTS..........-<-------- . Pet aaa t. 287, “SE BR ee 681, 407 |Jeccretcceecce | 17, 556, 312 weeeresetseee 10, 346, 921 
eames - mcaged Se i ' 
hi , ‘ i 9 | 383 132 44,600,329! 9, 565, 534 21, 861, 140 3, 794, 902 
nr oe" | SR | ee 739 745 3, 687 86,823 | | 273, 860 71, 037 206, 742 
rude coa Bh eas nassssamacmenssessqsssee | T ot : 133 4, 384 | 2y, 122 273, 827 Zi, 221 289, 655 50, 667 | 493, 024 
C nets a ga OE, WORD | Gal 59, 373 8, 739 ||... SE a eA 1, 872, 545 | 253, 830 
re ) Z a + -- as | , # o 4 | € < 9 7, 
Coal-tar colors, dyes, ‘stains, “and color lakes_..| Lb...--- 2, 482, 162 547, 374 | ie 203, 312 335, 602 \ 28, 267, 340 | 6, 245, 830 | 20, 312, 768 4, 738, 737 
a. te set oe sone b ra meet Lb. 2,794, 577 | 74,606 | 633, 745 59,440 | 45, 931, 877 1, 181,433 | 13, 442, 924 | | 859, 686 
C. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES......-...----- emer Gea werent ces 781,009 |!......--.-----| eit 7 jl ee eee | 13,753, 889 
Nicotine sulphate (40% basis) .............-.-- ee | 4, 682 | 2, 836 2, 910 || 635, 017 | 309, 477 248, 392 | 203, 260 
Lead arsenate.............-...---------------- . 52, 424 6, 114 4, 780 i| , 270, 980 | 263, 603 1, 788, 345 176, 212 
Calcium arsenate.............-.--------------- Lb. 160, 220 | 8, 823 208, 827 8, 352 | 3, 177, 335 | 166, 647 | 2, 145, 653 | 101, 168 
Other agricultural insecticides, fungicides, and | | 
similar preparations and materials. ---_..-..- Lb 683, 593 | 50, 689 289, 512 23, 882 || 8, 351, 884 | 717, 899 | 6, 975, 466 718, 301 
Household insecticides and exterminators - - -_- Lb 495, 425 | 139, 106 281, 932 64, 362 12, 318, 734 3, 788, 975 7, 355, 168 2, 184, 841 
Household disinfectants, deodorants, germi- | | | | 
cides, and similar preparations. ....--....... Baws cae 221, 677 16, 963 149, 239 | 12, 311 | 2, 304, 164 | 289,407 | 2, 439, 875 | 283, 070 
ee. hay: ) iene ete. i eeneneere | $e 1......<.-.... b CURGQSOr OSES os. . c eS eee | 19, 774, 027 
Acids and anhydrides— | | | | | 
Organic (exclusive of coal-tar acids) .......-- EERE (ORR ae, Ceaeee ewe 28, 567 yc | RE eee eres eee ere 559, 254 89, 949 
Inorganic— } | 
ES ererees FE LETTS SERRE 27, 852 | Ee: Sperone 678, 951 | 50, 518 
Sisto... -:--. See eee ee | a 438, 836 7, 231 262, 548 3,852 || 5, 470, 979 113,923 | 3, 202, 483 | 60, 406 
Hydrochlorie (muriatic) ...........-.--..-.- ES ERS = Sel 453, 289 PA SERRE (Ramee SE: 3, 999, 123 | 69, 781 
ee er a eke. 237,911 9,881 | 1,025, 050 33, 635 2, 804, 269 124,935 | 4, 221, 490 | 194, 457 
Al a inorganic acids and anhydrides--.-.--| Lb__...- 1, 535, 755 155, 368 38, 644 11,087 || 12, 125, 580 845,890 | 3, 572, 019 | 245, 404 
cohois— \ | 
se ao eilel Gal... 90,111| 41,002] 54,535 | 20,046 || 951, 938 482,717 | 582,925 | 240, 659 
ede de ac. ft eee Oil ee 65, 477 10, 058 18, 858 2, 189 || 607, 690 102, 892 | 328, 143 | 48, 095 
Butane: (oatyl alcohol) ..............-...-.. ERS Sees erase, 5, 390 (| ee SES CONES: | 861, 140 | 104, 751 
ROM MED ae ood foe cece UD cee: 257. 888 37, 267 218, 063 18, 615 3, 357, 648 441, 347 1, 362, 285 | 177, 594 
in cnctretecnsstddansescassasascsanccese ? | ree 927, 748 58, 817 358, 099 983 3, 644, 535 341, 980 | 3, 845, 821 | 282, 682 
Se SED nn cddecctbbcscdusncccancd SSSR Ca TS, ee 65, 544 Oy ee ES Ee es: 491.975 | 28, 892 
Carbon bisulphide....-.---...--...-.--------- SR REO CRATER 193, 906 ROS. SRNR | 2,090,855 | 125, 805 
Formaldehyde (formalin) ............--..----- ic © Seas 206, 179 14, 653 184, 498 9, 266 3, 768, 595 245, 608 | 2, 904, 847 | 162, 685 
Ethylene compounds.............------------- 1 apenas Naar Remand, 60. 4 rE | ene AS eee 718, 101 | 127, 043 
Other synthetic organic products........ a 44, 514 11, 681 324, 681 40, 688 |! 1, 325, 772 245, 730 a | 2, 235, 006 | 415, 935 
Nitro or aceto cellulose solutions, collodion, etc.| Lb.__.. 65, 500 20, 197 95, 850 18,514 || 1, 827, 882 520.083 | 2, 200, 215 | 535, 636 
Ammonium compounds (except sulphate, | ~ a ] 
phosphate, and anhydrous ammonia) 56, 529 5, 440 96, 819 6, 07 2, 364, 765 128, 667 | 1, 263, 075 111, 135 
aoe eee, ETS. 3, 511, 829 38.047 | 7, 275, 333 53,174 |, 50, 509, 196 573, 234 | 55, 335, 478 | 568, 490 
Other aluminum compounds.--..........------ 176, 324 17, 718 103, 990 10, 092 2, 018, 016 194, 503 | 1, 749, 285 170, 585 
Calcium compounds— 
CE Sn panktinetatodincnekaciosacanosccne ae 277, 110 12, 153 237, 45 .,| 11, 694 3, 987, 041 180, 301 2. 833, 978 | 121, 127 
Geierinnted lime or bleaching powder-...... ee 155, 341 4, 329 195, 450 | 6, 652 2, 948, 916 90, 069 1, 720, 637 | 59, 124 
S| Se ee. im. 1, 117, 218 13, 744 988, 668 | 11, 095 42, 699, 033 513, 577 48, 702, 903 | 566, 573 
Citrate of _ ue ReRiSSERRE RI CER ee 7 al ERB RG s Re 818, 244 GL. 1 eee ane ee | CASnaapeeie Rea a, 5, 043, 653 | 584, 373 
Other, except arsenate and cyanide_____..._- re 379, 596 40, 773 41, 202 | 2, 162. 4, 991, 118 558, 183 1, 62f, 096 87, 150 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol)...........-----.. Lb_____. 872, 988 45, 902 516, 780 15, 802 5.061. 554 252, 614 7, 190, 919 | 276, 575 
Hydrogen peroxide (or dioxide)....--..--.-----! Lh_____. 150, 128 24, 157 69, 072 | 12, 223 || 1, 917. 456 304, 081 | 1,319. 743 | 207, 504 
Potassium compounds (not fertilizers) ........- ee 189, 815 31, 445 84, 464 | 16. 332 || 2,512, 158 498, 774 2,317, 618 | 370, 935 
cs Cae ae 36, 712, 866 777, 666 | 37,461,522} 715,780 || 518,243,336} 10,627,388 | 502,669,470; 9, 959, 084 
Bichromate and chromate...........-.------| Lb 311, 585 19, 567 540. 212 34, 505 4, 932, 528 326, 696 4, 407, 460 | 287, 794 
|" SSRIS RSE ee ER Ree 20, 308 117, 375 | 17, 584 1, 242, 421 180, 581 1, 121, 173 | 161, 482 
fe i Te 243, 080 | 16, 840, 717 | 287, 427 165, 862, 630 3, 057,794 | 173, 876, 415 | 3, 358, 609 
ae ap cwater guaen) 2, 29,290 | 4,483.657 | 37,337 || 60, 494, 346 571,695 | 58, 577, 134 522 577 
na REE TTT EEE E 85,351 | 3,860,877 | 58, 579 65. 872, 703 1, 138, 899 » 277, O87 857,714 
Sal = EEE Ce eee i... i 8, 979 526. 553 | 8, 13, 073, 425 196, 581 9, 057, 981 | 125, 607 
Bicarbonate (acid soda or baking soda) -_-_--- oe 1, 381, 153 26 145 | 1,301. 508 | 21, 829 19, 817, 786 369, 817 18, 710, 754 | 330. 239 
Sulpnate..............-.-------2-----200-0ee Nips 5.2 842, 531 9, 749 64, 441 1, 195 8, 872, 462 113, 253 9, 304, 887 | 75, 734 
Bisulphate (niter cake)............--.------- peg Piece! ca! 827, 270 | | bien Sere: 26, 702, 591 | 147, 901 
Hydroxide (caustic soda)..............-....- ......! 9, 422, 574 271,756 | 7,966, 887 | 198, 278 126, 379, 052 3, 706, 382 | 131, 188, 930 3. 464, 525 
— Ri pactunaupecagunennn ais cavecuuvascsal MI on. 221 <uanuusabsosl akucwmenud 29, 916 | | RSE So ARE ee eres 687, 060 | 22, 178 
uorides.....-.......-.-------------------=- | Oh SeRRIEe Tre pReE 2, 875 | 138 131, 127 12, 502 
Sodium phosphates (mono, di, or ti) es EC SEE FREESE GARE 497, 167 | 7 6, 129, 123 | 187, 657 
Other sodium compounds-.-................- tance 3, 003, 478 63, 441 402. 067 | 31,319 || 51, 695, 983 | 965, 690 7, 497, 748 | 404, 815 
i. wa nenen eee se nese nee e nen eeeeeee Lb niles fs 700 9, 972 9828 1, 380 || 3 an Ms | 138, 440 652, 890 126, 772 
ww ene eeen- + 20e-5------------| LD... 22. 9, 496 124, 28 5, 156 , 116, 810 | ie ' 
Gases, compr and liqueiied— 1 | 6, 156 | 0 | 129, 134 2, 021, 829 87,914 
— a OR ee Se 179, 944 23, 562 104, 344 | 14, 969 2, 272, 100 | 338, 890 1, 891, 512 | 234, 589 
oo OES eee Cae 605, 756 18.619 906, 311 | 22, 210 7. 531, 777 | 256, 372 8, 842, 957 | 247, 731 
eer eat, RES 2 162, 831 32, 138 137, 77: 24, 662 | 2, 368, 882 | 398, 594 2, 398, 173 | 343, 840 
og Sen aia: Heaney OE nee 2 ed a aay | Ct bt rem ares 2, 690, 234 
E, PIGMENTS, PAINTS, AND VARNISHES......-...--.-|..........]..-.---..--- 1, 522, 047 oxen 951, 578 | aa yD ee a rian. (re 15, 128, 846 
Mineral earth pigments. ............--.-..---- te 1, 522, 700 nn) a PERE RE! || 45, 132, 189 | Ce | enna ESTs 
Co, = von sienna, and other formsofiron| . 5 
UE I ig na cece I ee sh al ee os ok on at RONG).  UROUD ticaakona veGueeleascucceneaeen | 
Other mineral-earth pigments (whiting, = | — l a ai — 
NTR DRT cndeesiviigaannasevmasaicigl ne Sanne icateitidnnie 577.211 | | ee Eee 16, 444, 055 | 156, 982 


*Compiled from Monthly Summary of Foreign Trade of the United States, of the Dept. of Commerce 
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U. S. Chemical Export Figures (Continued) 








ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES TO WHICH EXPORTED 








GROUP 8—CHEMICALS AND RELATED | 

PRODUCTS—Continued. 
Cnemical pigments— 

Zinc oxide. 


lack and lampblack 
CIE ENN ccc aetnacnacasncsiccraeasuecut 
Red lead, litharge, and orange mineral_..-.-- 
White lead EP eas eran 
Other chemical pigments_......-.......-.--- 
Bituminous paints, liquid and plastic 
Po, eee ee ae 
Kalsomine or cold-water paints. fC, EEA 
Nitrocellulose (pyroxylin) lacquers— 
Pigmen 





Thinners for nitrocellulose ae 
Ready-mixed paints, stains, and enamels..---- 
Varnishes (oil or spirit, and liquid dryers)... -- 
Paint and varnish removers...........-----.-- 


F, FERTILIZERS AND FERTILIZER MATERIALS- -_.-.-- 





Nitrogenous fertilizer materials— 

Other nitrogenous materials_..........--.--.- 
Other nitrogenous chemical materials. - .-- 
Nitrogenous organic waste materials...._--| 

Phosphatic fertilizer materials— 

Phosphate rock— 

High-grade hard rock. ...._.-.- ore rere 
Land pebble wai 
Superphosphates (acid phosphates) ...-.-.-- } 
Other phosphate materials 
Potassic fertilizer materials 








Other potash fertilizers.................-.--- 
Concentrated chemical fertilizers..........-.-- | 
Nitrogenous phosphatic types........------- | 
Nitrogenous potassic types... ......-..------- 
Nitrogenous phosphatic potassic types .----- 
Prepared fertilizer mixtures. _..........---.--- 


U. S. Chemical Import Figures for December and for 1931 Summarized 









































—— 
| DECEMBER— TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER— 
UNIT OF | 
QUAN- — 
cai 1930 1931 | 1930 1931 
Va tbl ia ea | ; l cor 
| | | 
7,174 306, 007 24, 415 | 21, 506.724 | 1, 446, 904 | 10, 261, 944 | 717, 224 
21, 393 463, 595 | 20,971 || 7, 330. 532 380, 047 7, 641, 554 | 341, 257 
- 7, 887 157, 315 | 9,664 || 3, 974. 043 187,093 | 2, 773. 088 130, 616 
448,034 | 8,116,422 | 389, 638 84, 2°0, 447 5,789,458 | 96,714,116 | 5, 078, 838 
40, 601 459, 790 25, 026 8, 255, 207 590,285 | 6, 172, 859 | 384, 929 
95, 249 450, 601 | 21,220 || 13, 092, 212 923,281 | 10,016, 813 52, 228 
53,942 | 550, 343 | £4,699 || 6, 062, 924 863,665 | 5, 886, 832 739, 583 
rt ig ene | 22, 818 ||.....-.----..- 746, O98 \s.....24.-20s- 478, 994 
20, 520 237, 937 | 34,550 || 1, 784.719 354, 309 4, 054, 102 | 529, 310 
28, 417 409, 982 21, 056 || g 532, 791 444,356 | 6, 358, 897 333, 218 
37, 851 21, 852 57. 910 || 255, 507 862, 397 332, 951 949, 658 
5, 833 5,079 9, 930 || 71, 346 149, 245 94, 339 197, 807 
ee ae 22, 478 "| AES) Err Sars 05, 295 370, 229 
436, 918 88, 158 | ae ee 5, 757, 333 1, 598, 636 3, 308, 871 
90, 852 20, 006 27, 917 773,886 | 1, 442, 188 377, 430 546, 859 
f ; | 1, 216, 539 18, 592 27, 870 
| 639, 126 80, 469) 1 ‘049, 314 | 1,551,559 | 15, 284, 315 1, 243, 834 13, O11, 323 
| | 
3,072 | 101, 105 | 4, 732 133, 373 |! 81,662} 2,909, 616 66, 902 2, 220, 265 
Ton... 2, 092 | SOOM hic 220 see dees 25,552 | 1,168,870 |............--|------.0--- 
fic, ees Sone ae, Me iteee aes 6, 901 189, 189 | ates TEEN ee eRe ME DES 65, 856 2, 479. 867 
Re ia Reece eee | 244 Manian a ae 5, 870 131, 537 
| | | 
Powe... 3, 160 $21, 657 13, 263 $79, 423 | 65, 992 $447, 432 105, 293 $613, 957 
ene... 55, 846 265, 572 | 40, 152 163, 188 | 1, 159, 730 5, 183, 115 | 846, 012 3, 663, 113 
Pons... 5,718 75, 827 5, 569 66, 316 | 111, 659 1, 595, 450 | 81, 754 940, 688 
Ton... Ot DRRe oe 229 | reds ieee eae 4, 008 | 183, 319 
Ton... 393 yy es 2 iene cies | 15, 216 ces i ; 
14) SSM Aree aoe 8, 134 re eo 27, 938 | i 228, 584 
(ti ST EOS Sal SE 9 || Hee eS 1, 044 | 8, 52! 
Ton. ...- 1, 117 coe | meee Seat ease 55, 289 1, 869, 310 |:...........- eer has: 
ERD) eran sores el oe meee aa 954 , Merremmninbsitall Tir aaciondnied | 33,146 | 1 
i a RET PC.) “st Seas SES SAE eee Uae | Ra AES ae 20 | 
See See are SSSR SE See EES SE) SE ae | 227 | 
‘Pons..-.| 538 15, 587 | 200 8, 324 || 36, 459 | 1, 477, 155 | 5, 764 | 



































































































































wee DECEMBER— | TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER— 
ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH 1MPORTED QUAN- 
= 1930 | 1931 1930 1931 
gaa ates see 2 cant aetee $$$ | $$ __ “ eae area 
GROUP £®-—CHEMICALS AND RELATED — Value | Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
FT Re dnd Jicus scedivecnascwenucdemusheeen Be eee reer ho | Some aE GO FO COE Binknccdicncnccs S11F, O60 776 [252.2 00--220-- _ $82, 738, 027 
A. COAL-TAR PRODUCTS.........---2--22-02-0eee-ee S| ee 621,959 ||............. > eS ee 
Crudes— 
PORE OF CPGOSOTE ON)... 556s... cone cnacae free_.| Gal 1, 488, 391 163, 362 | 1, 172, 156 130, 918 66, 921, 827 7, 806, 175 36, 884, 900 3, 597, 672 
All other-.-- : ees.F...... Cf eee 59, 726 |}. - a ee ae eS 4 ee 792, 72 
Intermediates— | 
Acids... P a A, eee aeee es 35, 460 35, 118 824, 749 52, 768 817, 434 79, 651 
PU GUE oak hc coke cu ldca tas secacadeed dut..| Lb 82, 761 40, 128 | 21, 602 13, 621 |) 1, 422, 668 _i 022, 490 874, 511 599, 316 
Finished products— 7 H 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and color | | 
ee eee eee dut..| Lb. 359, 106 AM, 192 296, 677 316, 115 |} 4, 951, 964 5, 284, 166 4, 944, 141 5, 511, 855 
DNR bs ts ee da nica doacoaaeeoadl a 2, 674 2, 579 772 1, 064 63, 010 80, 686 4s, 566 58, 819 
Nix ek Cniksxcacateccukeasaaeaeeenue a) a 7, 069 | A) ae | eeecucadies 43, 686 §7, 239 67, 830 | 104, 505 
IIE oo for ra ewe tlwkGcodetadeasssus Aue 2) Se 239, 745 | 270, 793 | 189, 424 | 209, 428 3, 102, 836 3, 318, 115 2, 826, 974 3, 065, 224 
i piwhan casted hcssacaseeeaee | E@...... 4, 844 6, £49 | 1, 202 | 1, 813 21, 298 24, 564 15, 472 18, 683 
Sls oo 1h er a See Pee maecese ere 2 eee 92,182} 113,943 | 98,053 | 95, 547 1,556,607 | 1, 637, 126 1, 831, 778 2, 104, 661 
GO MEO ao nes Secesccenenanewee | a 11, 511 12, 099 | 5, 887 | 6, 097 114, 174 118, 766 | 106, 7 117, 027 
Cogrtar Medicinals. . ....6.0:..-..6..600 dut-.| 1; eae 1, 106 | 13, 969 | 2, 536 30, 469 | 71, 616 272, 881 39, 281 | 251, 610 
Other finished coal-tar products ------- Gut...) Lb...... 10, 796 35, 741 | 13, 997 | 35, 992 || 149, 869 458, 376 100, 560 | 330, 018 
| ——— SSS ae! ——————SS=— I |= = ee —_—————— 
B. MEDICINAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL PREPARA- | | | 
Ws ng bAa ies cdaweded cocehadenebaubdeasae |------2+--j20---------- } 385, eee eae 410, 660 |_...____- at 4 ‘947, 534 3, 973, 072 
Quinine sulphate. ee ee Te free. | O72 102, 016 | 36, 093 | 275, 000 83, 981  - 253, 14 | 449, 491 1, 499, 391 | 498, 212 
Other quinine and other alkaloids and salts | 
SOGNE GHIDMONND DOE Naso << onan scecanansk= free - - -| Oz.....5 2, 500 | 923 | 238, 500 95, 817 876, 593 | 332, 916 754, 837 | 292, 454 
Other alkaloids, salts and derivatives: ...dut-- ae) See ae eee: PRONE Fie anescnsnn | 2, 371 275, 510 : | 136, 439 
Autitoxins, serums, vaccines, ete., and blister- | | | 
ing | _ Nigdeneine oanerieiaanniepienaliei re@.-}.--......|...--.----- eee aera Bee eee a 
LO ee eee dut..| Lb.._._. 30, 340 | 87, 505 34, 840 | 76, 271 307,715 | 1, 016, 725 326, 113 
Santonin and salts........_--..-.-------- ay et eS enn PSS a ee. SN Cea f Ueeeen ae : 2 273 | 2 32, 049 | 714 
COROT TORIES 3 55 esac ce asnsn-cuns _-dut..| dad anus ahaa ae eeaoeeee | | eae | , 480 ita ye | eee 
All other preparations, n. e. s.._..--.---- a nee SERS , S| ae 147, 740 |\_- i ol ee | 
D. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS............--...-----22-+ (SEE CTE" 1, 856, 255 |........--.. : eee 23,200,981 |..............| 17, 198, $40 
| —— | _ ——__——- seinen 
Acetylene, butylene, ethylene, and propylene | i 
OI eiiid co cae se dacecumeneee 2 18, 528 4, 850 51, 521 3,401 || 2 282, 483 | 2 29, 497 | 566, 798 72, 561 
Acids and anhydrides— | I} } 
Acetic, or pyroligneous--.-........---- dut... 7) ee 1, 633, 142 | 84, 268 | 1, 036, 220 | 55,105 || 22,377, 004 | 1, 498, 414 15, 291, 530 802, 806 
Arsenious (white arsenic) _..-----.----- free.-| Lb... 987, 578 | 32,779 | 1,179,735 36, 866 || a 078 744, 418 15, 531, 189 449, 585 
Formic. -....-.------------------------ dut.-} Lb.___. 22, 932 1, 152 | 11, 111 598 || 966 | a: 140, 063 7’ 936 
3: SS re ee dut.-/ Lb.._... 10, 576 | 5&9 | 11, 610 | 600 | £74, 184 | 30, 731 488, 996 25, €83 
Sulphuric (oil of vitriol). --...--------- oe-| ) 122, 900 | 799 |----.------. eee i 917, 566 | 6,158 | 2,343,614 22, 034 
PREG pGoces. dc csise sssasscncuscnann dut.-| Lb... __. 446, 349 | 94, 876 191, 333 | 36,221 || 2, 911, 756 | 779,091 | 2, 245, 925 477, 324 
All other wen —_ Lb...... 95 | ae See 7, 680 | 28, 577 64, 347 3, 863 
. aniseed nea hae dut..| Lb...... 138, 459 | 17,524] 151, a5 28, 47 2, 092, 112 | 295, 374 1, 268, 472 230. 898 
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U. S. Chemical Import Figures (Continued) 














ARTICLES, AND COUNTRIES FROM WHICH IMPORTED 


GROUP — AND neseenehinass 
PRODUC 


Alcohols, n. e. s., including fusel oil. .....dut-- 
Ammonium compounds, n. @. s.— 
Chloride (muriate) 


re ee 

ee a eee 
Barium compounds. 
Calcium compounds, n. e. S....-.-------- dut.. 
Cellulose products, n. e. 8.— 

a eae -dut- 

All other— 

Sheets, more than ooo inch thick and 


other forms. - dut-- 
Sheets, bands, and strips more than 1 inch 


wide, not than ooo inch thick----dut-- 
| a eee dut_- 
Copper sulphate (blue vitriol)... .- free _| 
Glycerin— | 
i eae -dut. 
Refined. ___-.-- = —— 
Iodine, crude. -free-- 
Lime, chlorinated, or bleac hing powder - dut. 
Magnesium compounds. - - --- .-dut- 
Potassium compounds, n. .— 
Bitartrate, crude, argols, or wine lees. -dut_- 
Argols, tartar, and wine lees_------ -free. 
Ee dut 
Chlorate and percholr: ite - dut 
Cream of tartar -- iia dut 
INCE. cece pduvenn@ianee ‘ree 
Hydroxide (caustic potash) _- dut- 
Nitrate crude (saltpeter) -- free 


Other potassium compounds, n. @. S...dut- 
Sodium compounds, nN. e. s. 


Sulphate crude (salt cake) - -free_- 
Cyanide. ee 
Ferrocy anide ‘(yellow ‘prussiate) = | 
|. ee oo Sen 
Phosphate (except pyrophosphate). ..-dut 


Other sodium compound, n. e. s.--- 
Radium salts_.....-.-- 
Other industrial chemicals. 


Mineral earth pigments— 
Iron oxide and iron hydrovxide_- ..dut.. 
Ochers and siennas ___. ‘ stein. 
Other mineral earth pigments. leaned dut_. 
Chemical pigments— 


Lithopone and zinc pigments, n. e. s_.-dut_- 

Zinc oxide and leaded zine ovide_._____- dut_. 

Other chemical pigments _ ea 8 
Paints, stains, and enamels__._____- .-dut- 
WN ieee raha uaaueeakc ancucecod dut 


Nitrogenous— 
Ammonium sulphate. 


Ammonium sulphate-nitrate____.______free 
Calcium cyanimide, or lime nitrogen . free __ 
Calcinm nitrate_......-- Exe! .-.-free 
cane ee aoe e free. 
Dried biood Sidhe aces ites ic decla ciieat ea al free 
Sodium nitrate__.... ‘ : -free 
Urea and calurea_._._.- free 
Other nitrogenous_..............-.-.-- free 


Phosphates— 
Bone ash, dust, and meal, and animal carbon 


RS SS free 
Other phosphate material__........___- free 
Potash fertilizers— 
Chloride, crude (muriate)_.-..........-free- 
So eae eS eee free_ 
LL ar ees free _- 
oe So, CEE aoe. free 
Other potash-bearing substances_....._free_. 


Fertilizers, compounded or chemically com- 
bined, containing nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash f 


ef, ene free _. 
ee FR aie cn nuitcpoeeb ede soveciwntaatculanuc 
Powder and other explosives, n. e. s______ dut_. 
OEE IEE CSET, dut_. 
Fireworks and ammunition__......___._ dut. 
H. SOAP AND TOILET PREPARATIONS.--......_._____ 
Soap— 
RD Sidens ccCdencwuciiemabanenue uae dut.. 
ee eee: dut_. 
| eee eee dut_. 
Perfume materials...................-.- ee" 


Perfumery, bay rum, and toilet water___dut__ 














































































































oe, RIS dut- 

Cosmetics, powders, creams, etc_........ dut_- 
J. ARTICLES IN GROUP 8, ORDINARILY DUTIABLE, 

eo eee free... 
282 




















UNIT OF DECEMBER— TWELVE MONTHS ENDING DECEMBER— 
QUAN- |—— 7 - - “eae gene ae see Tce 
— 1930 1931 1930 1931 
— SS ——ee ae sa | —— ~ iio — = 
Quantity bene Quantity Value Quantity Value | Quantity Value 
Sr a 5, 912 | ..--..------ NagO6 0a. o = $112, 069, 775 |.......--..-.- $82, 738, 027 
eT gee | | ae SARC eS ee: 11, 306 
\ | | 
-852, 506 | 28,457 | $66,920 15,879 || 6, 627, 838 208,322 | 5,672,472 162, 223 
482, 680 | 15,545 | 539, 405 15,456 || 8, 164, 805 263, 997 6, 705, 903 191, 749 
45, 047 | 2,732 | 16,612 954 | 661, 105 39, 003 525, 678 , 985 
£93. 517 | 9,522! 104,331 1,952 || 6, 705, 568 98, 070 4, 186, 287 94, 963 
es 532,480 | 20,342 | 126, 000 4,630 || 1,977,775 76, 396 412, 720 15, 443 
| 
| Bis. 3, 355 | 4, 955 56 63 | 2 5, 633 27, 641 48, 437 45, 378 
| | | | | 
| ‘Ce 6, 860 | 5, 804 | 5, 283 | 49573 | 2 143, 653 2 139, 066 174, 701 212, 701 
| \| | 
Lb... 19, 574 | 8, 695 | %, 447 | 7,053 || 2 202, 944 | 2 81, 442 39, 835 22, 976 
7 ae 41, 925 67.119 | 23,470 23, 580 | 425, 881 | 769, 331 318, 391 387, 499 
Lb. 63, 036 | 2,944 | 606, 057 | 16,633 || 5, 964, 378 | 283,000, —-2, 643, 891 105, 118 
| | 
| Lb.. 1, 449, 621 82, 809 779, 880 33,061 || 10, 906, 426 633, 373 9, 951, 473 514, 606 
iC Sao 484, 519 40, 586 633, 506 39,919 || 3,177,479 272, 494 1, 975, 970 141, 595 
1 Lb. BOOT | AGUMO cc ee 493, 587 1, 797, 754 | 278, 713 998, 079 
-| Lb 170, 959 | 5,624 | 145,826 | 4, 420 2, 370, 180 63,699 | 2, 017, 228 60, 460 
Lb.. 615, 867 | 9,031 | 1,062, 628 | 13,226 | 10, 941, 831 172,186 | 11,926, 067 197, 815 
TOE SES eee » aaa aay |B RIT" 1 6, 707, 139 Nh ES ine eee 
bees 1, 967, 640 200, 370 288, 397 139, 811 |} 211,375,387 | 71,116,933, 19,313,911 1, 604, 875 
ee 1, 887, 531 87, 668 1,831} 33,446 | 18, 241, 278 848,214 | 15, 166, 667 664, 059 
ibsceck 1, 038,703 | 37, 966 1, 283, 203 | 44,567 | 15, 106, 141 540,782 | 12, 416, 242 438, 634 
2 eee 11, 023 | 1, 984 15, 586 2, 182 59, 547 11, 185 93, 282 16, 002 
Be ee 1, 984 737 827 304 91, 242 32, 089 94, 361 34, 219 
Bi epee 753, 549 34, 036 548, 960 29, 694 9, 322, 640 492, 981 8, 629, 102 451, 605 
| ‘Ton... -- 983 55, 444 1,649 48, 162 | 12, 799 620, 146 14, 520 707, 688 
Lb... 5c: 226,911 20, 934 615, 564 30,018 |} 3, 943, 140 251,128 | 7, 067, 100 340, 512 
if es ie eee a | ee Seema 145, 492, 923 803, 509 
ib... 1,334,781 | 117,426 | 1,208,454 | 137,426 || 26, 401, 391 2, 043, 283 | 18, 695, 132 1, 710, 593 
fi. -5 2. 121, 372 9, 687 61, 423 | 5, 280 1, 590, 361 136, 601 1, 185, 467 101, 608 
abs 222 670 136 | 55. 61, 263 2,8 2, 029 297 
Bb es 122, 112 | 2, 188 11, 615 202] 23,445, 312 2 25, 745 1, 467, 207 26, 485 
meee fl seh) © RMON 2 Se See 2 re ot a Side |... . <2 - ce | 18, 696 
ee ae ee 62,981 |:..........- | RIO Ns oe eee 1, 302, 106 |. Darl 631, 055 
| Grain.- 8 29, 086 64| 217,787 260 924, 852 | 207 | 731, 204 
ee oh SE. econ cece ce eS ee Ey Oe ees | 1, 581, 904 
ae EEE a | __215, 725 | -.....- sol 138, 136 ||...........-.-| 3,171,646 ees 
BER eew sree $159,948 |...........- | $176, 013 | ia teense a $2, 612, 557 |.......-.----- | $2, 016, 872 
| 
te i, 067, 204 25, 220 787, 918 12,514 || 17, 038, 482 375, 176 | 12, 090, 397 | 259, 328 
7 oe 757, 016 11, 792 908, 743 12,240 || 14, 576, 024 273,567 | 11, 994, 803 | 190, 813 
hii Pee are YG sy 9 Hamas VE 7 || mem ET et aaa 419, 921 
| | | | | 
Lh 1,195,512 | 45,616 £48,256! 29,602 || 15, 042, 348 670,012 | 11,353, 695 | 428, 741 
Lb... 239, 813 | 16, 881 213, 681 | 12,479 || 2 1, 246, 145 189,987 | 2, 913, 685 | 189, 477 
eRe Rees ee | 9, 044 206, 803 14, 970 | bs chee umewaned 379,189 | 3, 805, 808 250, 938 
oT ae (ere | 7 “| Senor | 405408 | cccc 2s wcag se 246, 348 
Gal. 4, 113 | | 33, 493 50, 829 | 14, 296 31, 306 
| Ton..... ~~" 403, 271 1,965,145 | 59, 150,804} 1,430,258 | 44, 732, $51 
| 
1 | | | 
[ei aes See | MSOC TEN Sh SENS <= Re! | 12,845 (kh es eee 
| ‘Ton 6, 642 229, 590. 21, 883 485, 009 || 230,939 | 2 1,057,354 112, 215 3, 141, 558 
Ton 2, 472 113, 575 2) 467 80, 593 |) 8, 141 390, 999 5, 263 1) 046 
Ton_--- 2,091 101, 102 2; 680 55, 097 144, 522 4, 874, 311 51,314 1, 537, 355 
| ‘Ton 799 25, 991 892 21, 657 43, 871 1, 559, 747 | 28, 761 26, 562 
Ton 1,751 65, 823 74 1, 797 40, 431 1, 655, 886 13, 849 503, 861 
Ton___- 098 | «57,607 390 12,171 11, 333 627, 310 8, 835 358, 849 
Ton.....| 35,512 | 1,297,319 17, 029 574; O76 568,594 | 21, 444, 522 550,613 | 21, 111, 689 
Ton...-.| 712 63, 083 893 65, 377 27,932 2714" 367 7,131 569, 107 
Ton_....| 2,054 | 297,021 3, 800 62, 372 102, 949 3, 245, 379 49, 089 1, 529, 967 
Ton.....| 3,326, 80, 618 3, 395 72, 673 || 59, 680 1, 474, 500 48, 979 1, 080, 348 
Ton.....| 6,434 | 85, 268 489 , 389 36, 631 434, 131 21, 718 290, 710 
° | 
Ton....-| 9,312} 343,993 6, 289 230, 346 273, 256 9, 929, 801 | 180, 539 6, 517, 606 
Ton... .- 4, 501 | 38, 723 695 5, 620 112, 013 979, 487 | 55, 329 504, 534 
Ton..__-| 6,154 | 84.378 3, 787 52, 002 361, 799 5, 048, 302 | 179, 428 2, 583, 027 
Ton.....| 5,537 | 255, 959 1, 222 51, 144 86, 257 3, 947, 479 56, 842 2, 628, 316 
Ton.....| ‘ 78 5 547 4,728 | 4 3, 743 
| 
Ton.....| 859 52, 986 491 27,727 12, 106 854, 333 10, 969 645,751 
Ton....-| 3, 005 35, 452 2,711 ; 61, 299 805, 765 48, 896 568, 813 
pe sa Shaded “| Sane i | aire c.  —e 520, 107 
Sot Sr ae SRST SRE eee eee ere Cre: OPTRA [oso cnccscees. 132, 494 
eel | 52, 104 | 7, 073 121, 963 16, 906 4, 609, 265 754, 276 2, 490, 666 349, 288 
DEES bs sinicatrebiiente paOE Ni cu-ce SOG1S || Seseecns = BEANO) tc 2 cen, 38, 325 
bee taal oa berate 953,002 |............| 254,718 }]..............| 4,710,306 |..............| 3,027,604 
| 
Fane 220, 493 | 20, 507 269, 414 24, 732 3, 664, 081 346,522 | 2,753, 759 254, 378 
1b... | 92°71 32, 610 64, 540 , 582 1, 853, 816 556,161 | 1,324, 484 376, 430 
a | 134, 046 15, 457 221, 080 25, 635 1, 504, 330 179,400 | 1, 604, 093: 184, 271 
Lbs! | 635 77,478 741 583 8, 325 500 12, 297 399, 238 
WAS Wa Scicsuinttages TAPONOH sccccscececs NS | | renee (ARE, (meena 701, 801 
See Sean At) ee oA 2 | ea | aga ee 681, 471 
ib...... 3, 447 1, 488 104 2 37, 984 211, 431 | 26, 626 6, 871 
siento ee a ee ee ee eR: 423, 234 
Beanie Scan eee S| ere | ere 105, 745 
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645, 751 
568, 813 

















The Trend of Prices 





reached in the previous month. 


showed no change from January. 





General commodity prices again showed slight recessions from the levels 
Improvement in business moved at a very 
slow pace although prevailing sentiment improved appreciably. Chemical 
Markets’ Average Price for 20 representative industrial chemicals was 
lower; National Fertilizer Association indices were slightly lower as was 
the Annalist Chemical Index; that of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce 








Despite a sharp reduction in copper 


sulfate and lower prices for tartaric acid, 
ralcilum arsenate, and two or three im- 
portant intermediates, prices held 
fairly firm levels in February. A gradual 
increase in shipments was also reported 
from nearly every division of the indus- 
trial chemical industry. 

One of the features of the chemical 
market was the strong position of naval 
stores. Turpentine and all rosin grades 
with one or two exceptions turned to 
higher levels. Apparently stocks of these 
commodities are now generally in strong 
hands, less likely to offer unusual con- 
cessions. Events in the Far East exerted 
a strengthening effect on both chinawood 
oil and camphor. The copper situation 
appeared to be in as great a muddle as 
ever, and as the month closed, inter- 
national producers meeting in New York 
were at logger-heads as to quotas and the 
metal slipped down to 57 cents. Lead 
also registered a new low and zine prices 
were weak. Mercury, silver and tin, on 
the other hand firmed up slightly. 

Activity in the fertilizer industry was 
at its height and conditions, generally 
speaking, were much better than at this 
time last year. Prices, however, of several 
of the mixing ingredients failed to hold. 
Outstanding were the several reductions 
made in imported ammonium sulfate. 
Dried blood prices likewise slumped down 
to the low figure prevailing for 1931. 
Activity at the Hopewell synthetic nitrate 
plant was increased, it was reported, to 
75 per cent of capacity. 

Improvement in demand for chemicals 
from heavy consuming industries was 
sporadic. The textile industry was re- 
ported to have returned to somewhere 
near the state of activity prevailing last 
November. On the other hand the glass, 
leather, soap and paint and varnish groups 
were reported as having but made very 
slight gains. A great deal of hope is being 
placed in the lift to business to come from 
the reentry of Ford into the market in a 
large way, not alone for the actual ton- 
nages his company will consume, but 
also the psychological effect this will have 
on others. March and April are expected 
to show worthwhile tonnage gains and 
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companies are stepping up production 
schedules in anticipation of this demand. 

Chemical and allied industry indices of 
wholesale prices prepared by the National 
Fertilizer Association showed declines in 
the fats and oil, fertilizer materials, and 
mixed fertilizer groups and no change in 
chemicals and drugs. 


Fats & Chem. & Fert. Mixed 
Oils Drugs Mat. Fert 


Jan. 30 47.6 88.8 70.2 79.1 
Feb. 6 45.6 88.8 70.2 79.1 
Feb. 13 . 45.8 88.8 70.0 79.1 
Feb. 20 46.7 88.8 70.1 76.9 


The chemical index of the Annalist showed 
a drop of one tenth of a per cent between 
Jan. 26 and Feb. 23 and the chemical 
index of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
remained unchanged. 


General Business 


But very slight improvement was re- 
ported in business generally in February. 
Retail trade was aided by colder weather 
for a few days near the month’s close and 
“bargain” sales were numerous. Whole- 
sale distributors were still untouched by 
any “booms” and the heavy industries 
continued to hold operations to a min- 
imum. The steel industry is making an 
attempt to raise prices but no improve- 
ment in production figures appears likely 


for the next few weeks. At that time the 
automobile producers are expected to 
enter the market in a more substantial 
way and the railroads are likely to increase 
commitments. 

Prices in the commodity markets were 
subjected to further pressure during the 
month and prominent indices of wholesale 
prices moved into slightly lower ground. 
Sugar, copper, and rubber registered new 
all-time lows. All of the metals with the 
exception of tin and silver were extremely 
weak in the face of continued restrictive 
buying. Some strength in prices for 
paints was in evidence. The grain markets 
were generally higher in sympathy with 
the rise in the stock market. 

The N. Y. Times’ weekly index of 
business activity declined further to a new 
record low level. 
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The following table gives the combined 
index and its components, each of which 
is adjusted for seasonal variations and 
where necessary for long-time trend: 


—Week Ended —- 
Feb. 20 Feb. 13 Feb. 21 


1932 19382 1931 
Freight car loadings *60.8 62.1 76.7 
Steel mill activity. .. 27.7 28.9 7.8 
Electric power prod. 72.6 73.7 85.0 
Automobile production 37.1 38.4 55.9 
Carded cot. cloth prod 97.6 95.4 83.5 
Combined index.... *61.2 62.3 76.7 


*Subject to revision 




























































































Indices of Business — Se jee 
Available Month Ago 
Month 
Automobile hy a ay Jan... 119,344 121,541 17 1,848 
tBrokers Loans, Feb. 1.. $512 ; $587 pelt 20 
*Building Contracts, hi - $84,798 $136,851 227 1956 
*Car Loadings, Feb. 27 : 562 574 720 
ne ig Paper, Jan. = TS SC hy = by 
-ayrolls, Dec. g 56.2 7: 
*Mail Order Sales, Jan.. 31,975 58,821 41,459 
POS ee er re ere 3,458 2,758 3,316 
*Merchandise Imports, Jan. . $136,000 $153,000 $1 83, 148 
*Merchandise Exports, Jan. $150,000 $184,000 $249,598 
Furnaces in Blast, Feb. 1. 19.4 17.8 32.5 
*Steel Orders, Jan. 31 eaten oe : 2,648 2,735 4,132 
*000 omitted. 000,000 omitted. 
i WHOLESALE PRICES aa : INDUSTRIAL P PRODUCTION — — a ‘ _VALUE OF EXPORTS _ a 
T ba oF | [ Ny 
FARR PRODUCTS | | | | 
atu. (40 1. ———— 
as > Rai Comores 2 | wr sain } 100 wm ¥¥ + = 
80 + | . 100 - ; 4 | 
cee ay | | 
| | Re | 
60 4 i mel 60 slisis Seavanes FUMITIETETYY So vei 4 shud 
; VALUE OF IMPORTS - FACTORY EMPLOYMENT ' - TOTAL FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
iS¢r T a T T | ia | { YMA DUS 
| | | 4 | 
| 2 5180 | now ° 
100 phd 100} — 100 ,\ x ao 
a) ime 
50 Lis Ly auale al pyve rest 60 " eres peeves 70 vi n i i rn 1 














Business indicators, Dept. of Commerce. Weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100. 
The solid line represents 1931 and the dotted line 1930 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and ‘Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 














Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
immediate shipment, unless otherwise 
Products sold f. 0. b. works are specified as such. 
Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 


for spot New York, 
specified. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. 


indicated ‘‘second hands.” 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. 


or both. 
commonly used. 


Quotations 








f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated’ 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,’ but are prices 
from different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities 
Containers named are the original packages most 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 






1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 





Feb. 1932 $1.57 
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Important Price Changes Acctaldshyde, dre lo wke...tb. 18) 2-18} 21 SH 22 
" ce t+) OS ee rer . -2 ‘ 27 31 24 .31 31 ae 

Advances Dec. Nov. tc ery Ib. 95 1.35 .95 1.35 95 1.35 1.35 1.20 
iene s 06. $ 057, | Adetanilid, tech, 150 ib bbI...Ib. 20 23.20 23.20 noe SS 
~ renee : 67.50. 65.00 Acetic Anhydride, 92-95%, 100 . Y P E ? . - 
Renin, all grades bai W G and WW higher Oe Ib. = .21 25 21 25 2k 25.29.25 
T 217 Acetin, tech GUMS... 2000008 Ib. 30 32.30 32 .30 .32 .32 30 
ae “ 2748 39 : Acetone, age ial da 'o: Sakae Ib. Fe . 10 .10 10} 32 «za 

urpentine. ... = Acetone Oil, bbls NY....... gal. 1.15 1.25 1.15 1.25 1.15 236 2S 1.56 
‘ ; Acetyl Chloride 100 Ib eby.. *b: 65 .68 55 68 .55 .68 68 55 
Declines Acstylene — (see te- 
Acids, Gamma 75 cH trachlorethane)............. 
Sulfanilic. 1414 15 Acids 
Tartaric. 24% 2514 RA TAICIG. 655 ois s ak caas .12 12.12 12 12 Toe soccer Mewes 
Ammonium sulfate, tech 18.50 20.00 Acetic, 28% 400 lb_ bbls 
Egg albumen. . s4 85 nee 1 2.40 2.60 2.40 2.60 2.40 2.60 3.88 2.60 
Alphanaphthol, crude. . . . 57 60 Glacial, bbl o-l wk.....100lb. 8.35 8.60 8.35 8.60 8.35 9.23 13.68 9.23 
Blood, dried. . 1.65 1.80 Glacial, tanks............... S20 ste. 8.10 -:> §.10 8.98 13.43 8.98 
Calcium arsenate. 05! 06 |, reer ge ees 12 i ee 72 .72 i. rr are 
Casein, standard dom. 07 07 "4 Anthranilic, refd, bbls........ lb. .85 .95 85 95 .85 .95 1.00 . 85 
Copper metal...... 5.75 7.25 Technical, bbls............ lb. -65 .70 .65 .70 65 .80 .80 75 
Copper sulfate. . . . 2.75 3.10 Battery, cbys........... OOlb. 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
Lead, metal, N. Y. 3.25 3.75 Benzoic, tech, 100 Ib bbls... .Ib. .35 .45 35 45 .35 45 .53 .40 
Lead acetate, brown 9.00 9 50 Boric, crys. powd, 250 Ib. m 
Paris green ; 23 a ee. | Ra rae ee lb. .064 .07 -063 07 .064 07% O07? .06} 
senate ~e rae goccsees ib. 130 «(tees 3 4 ee 1.20 1.25 1 1.20 
aaatan utyric, asis cbys..... b. .80 .85 oe .80 .85 P .80 
Camphoric. 5a 4880" tb iors elas te ees 5.25 5.25 5.25 
oros' onic, ib e 
Acetone No decided improvement am. 993%, dre ree aos. %3t art a ert “i tx ty iy 
. “ . ee GED, ov cc veces ‘ ‘ . ry oda . Pe ° re 
in business appeared during the past aga ic, 300 Ib bbls. . Ib 1.00 1.06 1.00 1.06 1.00 106 1.06 1.00 
es a —, USP, crystals, 230 Ib. 
month. Activity in the automobile | _ bbis................... BBR ee oe 334.33} .43 .59 .40 
viaiiein ean dieioeines «: diiehin Cleve's, 3860 ib Boia, 2 2277 Ib. 525452 54.52 540A CBD 
centers was disappointing but a decided Creaylic, 95%, dark drs NY | “gal. 42 “47142 47 “42 “60 "70 4 
improvement is looked for shortly brought 97-99%, pale drs NY..... gal .49 .50 49 50049 .60 77 .58 
megs ‘ Formic, tech 90%, 140 Ib. 
about it is expected by the reentry of the | eby.................... Ib. 103 12.10} 12 .10} 12 12 104 
Ford interests into active operations on a | Gallic, toch bbls............ > -60 “te = 5 = v4 = 
large scale. Statistics for sales of paints, Gamma, 225 Ib bbls wks... -Ib. 175 a 3k 80.77 “80 .80 77 

H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... Ib. 60 65.60 65 —-.60 :70 70 65 
varnishes and lacquers during all of last Hydriodic, USP, 10% soln eby lb. ..... Mi seo58 | ars .67 .67 .67 
Se gerne sian . a ee a Hydrobromic, 48%, coml, 155 
year revealed these to be the smallest in Ib cbys wks...- 2.0... 45 48.45 48.45 48 48 45 
point of value during the past four years. aS ha CP, see Acid 
= 7 . DNeCARS wee Vacuwanaas. oie ©) eee Dyke ee | ee Fv ald ee teas 
rhe Department of Commerce in a survey Hydrocyanic, cylinders wks. . . Ib. .80 .90 .80 90 .80 .90 .90 80 
of reports by 588 manufacturers put the — 0%, 400 Ib —_ 06 06 06 063 06 
total sales for 1931 at $278,381,754 Hydrofluosilicie, 85%, "400 es ag of ee ee . * , 

. ey: “ en ane sb x, Ts 6. 06:6005600 ; 12 : 12 le 
against $348,400,057 in 1930, $435,101, | Hypepieerkoroun go, uae CE = : ~ 
295 in 1929 and $420.824,062 in 1928. Of demijohns..............  <sk—s 85 .... 85 ...-. 85 -85 -85 
: yin 1 29 ind $420,824,062 in 1928. Of Lactic, 22%, dark. 800 ib bbia Ib. 04 "044.04 044 = .04 044 05 04 
the classified sales as reported by 315 Atm! light, 500 Ib bbls... . .Ib. 114 a2 4s 12 114 .12 , aa 

‘ Al 36 > "3 4 3 " 
manufacturers amounting to $188,157,513, Linoleic Ms + 250 Ib _ Nae a4 ‘= = . is ‘6 = a = 
$238.269.381. $298.367.857 : $285.521.- c,powd., kegs........... Ib. 45 60.45 60 45 .60 6 45 

58,200,651, $298,367,857 and $285,521, Metanilic, 280 Ib bbls... Ib. 60 65.60 65 60 65 65 60 
843 in the four years mentioned, $112,204,- Mixed Sulfurie-Nitric.....__... 7 

: = - - a 
929, $135,210,855, $155,579,848 and $151,- ae en ee - Fo 
Qhr PE, sre trade sales : $74.765.88: Monochloroacetic, tech bbl. .Ib. .20 .30 .20 30 .20 .30 .30 18 
355, 354 were trade sales and $74,765,884, cose one Mgaadlnangaale 168 fo 165 170 (165 170«(«270s«i1:85 
$100,454,019, $140,073,385 and $132,450,- Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 Ib ebya f 
932 industrial. Thus at a glance it may be pt ng 100 ib. eae ‘= be ; 4 Reel oo ee = 
see ‘ > decline in i strial sales 20 degrees, — wks...100Ib. ..... ao TAG veus: 1.45 + 1.45 
seen that the decline in industrial sales N& W250 Ib bbl ‘as ie 98 "Bs yo 95 85 
was much larger than in trade, which bears Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb....__, .60 .65 .60 65 .60 65 WOMe. wou 
out the sharp drop in construction during a — me obys . ca 5.00 . 5.00 ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
the past two years. In this same survey 40 deg, 135 Ib cbys, o-1 

ee ae ne ee ee ON es cai sian Ib. oes Bc) Bow 6.00 6.00 6.00 
total December sales were reported at Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls wks NY.. 11 Se ae S| 11; . 103 114 11} 5 
$13,425,650 for 1931, $16,686,133 for | Phgspboric 80%, 17, S. P.... ny teats a “f°? a : se = 
1930, $22,204,844 for 1929 and $26,034.- ne, ea ratg ake Gene ee ene 80 wae = = .80 

na : icramic, 300 lb bbis........ .65 .70 65 70 . .70 a -65 

475 for 1928. Se : 30 .50 = .30 50 .30 .50 "50 .30 
; ; Pyrogallic, crystals............ 

Acid Acetic Tatts centers? ins 40 per et hs sad anaes eines Ib. 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 

‘ : : Salicylic, tech, 125 lb bbl..... Ib. .33 .37 33 .37 .33 .37 .37 .33 

creased operations and shipments into Sulfanitic, 250 Ib bbls........ Ib. 14} 15.144 16 15 16 16 15 
aaa: AEE a i aaa Aid ia Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 lb cbys 

these centers were in better volume than loi wks............ 100 ib. 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 

has been reported in three months. Prices tanks, wks.ton = —..... 16100... 15200) 3 sc 15.00 15.50 15.00 

aetiate 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 Ib. 1.50 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 1.65 1.50 

were firm. 60°, 1500 Ib dr wks....100 lb. 1.274 1.42$ 1.27} 1.42} 1.424 1.274 1.42$ 1.274 
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“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 
270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Factories at Baltimore and Jersey City Mines in New Caledonia 
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Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Feb. 1932 $1.57 





Acid Chromic The competitive 
position of this commodity was unaltered 
during the month. Demand from the 
automobile producers was disappointing 
but some improvement was looked for in 
the next few weeks when it is expected 
production schedules will be materially 
increased. 

Acid Citric — The competitive position 
between imported and domestic appeared 
to be eased and prices were held firm at 
existing levels. The Italian output of 
citrate of lime during the year ended 
November 30, 1931, was 5,505 tons, com- 
pared with 10,716° tons in 1929-30. 
Stocks of the Camera Agrumaria, Novem- 
ber 30, 1931, were 7,300 tons, and indica- 
tions were for an output in the current 
year not exceeding 2,500 tons, according 
to information sinned by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from the trade com- 
missioner at Rome. Consumption of 
citrate by domestic citric acid producers 


was estimated at 3,800 tons in 1931, 
compared with 6,000 tons in 1930.  Pro- 
duction of citric acid during 1931 


amounted to 3,000 tons, compared with 
3,800 tons in 1930 and 4,000 tons in 
1929. The 1932 production is expected 
to remain at the 1931 level. 

Acid Formic Improvement in the 
demand from both the textile and the 
tanning trades was reported but  ship- 
ments continued to be in small quantities. 
Prices were unchanged. 

Acid Tartaric The highly competi- 
tive position between the domestic and 
imported material became more acute and 
brought about a reduction of one cent in 
domestic and a half a cent in imported. 

Alcohol Some shading of prices 
were reported on the part of second hands 
but producers were holding firmly to the 
announced schedules. 

Aluminum Sulfate Demand from 
consuming industries was small for this 
period of the year but prices remained 
unaltered. Aluminum sulfate exports 
showed an increase in 1931 when exports 
totaled 27,668 short tons compared with 
25,255 tons in 1930. Export data on other 
aluminum compounds are not recorded 
separately, those exported being placed 
in a group “other aluminum compounds” 
which totaled 875 short tons valued at 
$170,585 in 1931 and 1,009 tons valued at 
$194,503 in 1930. 

Ammonia Aqua — Prices held firmly 
and consumers in the textile centers in- 
creased their orders sufficiently to bring 
consumption figures for February above 
January. 

Ammonium Sulfate — Prices in this 
commodity became more highly com- 
petitive during the past month when 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High 
ae 20%, 1500 lb. drs rte 
Bd Oe RIES eee 18.50 ms 18.50 ..... 18.80 18.50 18.50 
0% lo-1 wks net ....... “ ‘iene 42.00 5 S500 savas 42.00 42.00 42.00 
Tannic, tech, 300 lb bbls.. .Ib. .23 .40 .23 .40 .23 .40 .40 .23 
bie 9-5 USP, gran. powd, 
0 TU, PRB 4 «nico secs ay, ewes .244 . 244 .25} . 254 .294 .384 .33 
Tomer, 250 Ib bbls. ......-. lb. .80 .85 .80 85 80 .85 .85 .85 
Trichloroacetic bottles...... Rr 2.75 ee wae | kawee 2.75 2.75 2.75 
PONE oo ce vaciaw anaes ant Saar 2.00 ae ee. saees 2.00 2.00 2.00 
MMB TOIB . .:55.0s:0.0.005 Ib. 1.40 1.70 1.40 Lao 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 
Albumen, peed 225 Ib bbls. .Ib. .38 .40 .38 .40 .38 .40 .40 .38 
0 err bbls., Ib. 12 .20 .12 .20 oad 20 .20 12 
ere ee Ib. 84 7 75 .90 .55 .60 .75 .55 
Technical, 200 lb cases . . Ib. .62 .66 62 . 66 .48 .66 .73 .50 
Ve seer edible soCcncenes Ib. .60 .65 .60 .65 .60 .65 .65 .60 
en Rr rarer ce Ib .50 .55 .50 55 .50 .55 .55 .50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
drs o-1 wks....... a: fo. 1495 =.1595—«. 1495 1595 1495 i 14 AZ 
Drums, 1l-o-1 wks........ lb. . 1545 -1645 = .1545 1645 1545 17 .18 <e 
Tank cars wks.......... Bs Fe ssievars 143 143 .16% 173 .163 
Amy] (from pentane) 
aS eae - ee .203 203 .203 . 236 .236 .236 
Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 1.42 1.60 .60 42 
Ethyl, USP, 190 pf, 50, = 
WN Sw damaecsicoencur gal. 2.55 2.65 2.55 2.65 2.37 2.75 2.75 2.63 
a ge drums....... = . 54 .58 .54 58 .54 .60 .71 . 56 
No. 5,*188 pf, 50 gal 
drums e MUER < <ccces6a gal 34} oe 344 a7 .44 50 .40 
ay eer | . 304 = .303 .24 .38 .48 .37 
Isopro yl, 1 eal, gal drs..... gal. .60 65 60 .65 .60 1.00 1.00 .60 
Propy. ormal, 50 gal dr. ol Aree ee ee 1.00 1.00 1.00 
ADRBEANG, PARKS. 5 oicc so sc cable - ss. 00 .60 oe 60 .60 | i ee 
Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal P ib. .80 .82 80 82 .80 .82 .82 .80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 lb 
_ ERR: b. 57 58 57 65 .60 65 .65 .60 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 \b 
| Ree: Ib. .32 .34 32 34 .32 34 34 .32 
Alum ag lump, 400 ib 
bbls, lo-l wks....... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.25 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Chrome, 500 lb casks, wks 
Prey err re re 1 4.50 §.25 4.50 5.25 4.50 §.25 §.25 4.50 
— lump, 400 Ib casks 
iap.Ordietee ¥en eine OO lb. 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.10 
Soda, ground, 400 Ib bbls 
on EOE 100 lb. 3.50 3.78 3.50 3.75 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.50 
Aluminum Metal, o-1 NY .100 Ib. 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 22.90 24.30 24.30 24.30 
Chloride Anhydrous, hase lb. .05 .09 05 09 .05 .09 15 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 Ib 
ORS cb patna sothee ae cers .16 eae .16 es .16 Pe i .18 .16 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....... Ib 20 21 .20 21 18 .22 .26 .19 
_ Iron, free, bags o-1l 
Licans sacar eee 100 lb. 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 1.90 1.95 2.05 1.90 
Coml, bags o-1 wks. .100 lb. 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.25 
Aminoasobensene, 110 lb kegs See 1:15 .. Ne: ee 1.15 1.15 1.35 
Ammonium 
Ammonia anhydrous Com. tanks ..... .05 OS$ ..65. 054 -054 -054 
Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. . lb. 153 15 15} .15} Ut 154 .154 . 154 
Water, 26°, 800 lb dr del.. -. 022 .03 .023 .03 .02 at .03 .03 
Ammonia, aqua 26° tanks.... ..... .022 : .023 .024 .02 .02 .02 
pO SPOT re ee .28 .39 .28 .39 .28 .39 .39 .28 
Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o.b. lant 
Fg nce ic ao Sip arecaa 1 ‘ . 6.15 5.15 ees 5.15 5.15 6.15 
Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls...... Ib. .21 = a4 22 31 2 .22 onl 
Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib es. .Ib. .104 .12 104 12 .09 32 «a2 .09 
Chloride, white, 100 . bbls 
rr b. 4.45 6.18 4.45 5.15 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
Gray, 250 lb bbls Ea .-lb. 5.25 6.75 5.2 5.75 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
a. SS cks spot. . .Ib. mb | at eee & | .11} me .114 -114 mp 
Lactate, 500 lb bbls....... Ib. 15 .16 15 16 15 .16 -16 -15 
Ammonium Linoleate ..... lb. 15 15 .15 .15 REE Seton ws Wigan ©) 0 Suecoaae 
Nitrate, tech, casks........ Ib. .06 .10 .06 10 .06 .10 .10 .06 
Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..... lb. 25 2273 25 274 .25 .30 .30 .26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 Ib 
_ A eee lb. -113 12 -11$ .12 113 By -13 11% 
Sulfate, bulk o-1....... oO ee ee 1.10 1.10 1.80 2.10 1.75 
Southern points. .... 100 Ib. ..... 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.765 2.10 1.824 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31 6% ey ee imported 
bags c. SE PES: ton 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 34.60 35.00 57.60 45.00 
Suiiccyantia, | kegs Pra. lb. .36 .48 .36 48 .36 .48 .48 .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from pans 
MM cata es.o seca eivem © aac ae si%t -16 .222 . 236 .222 
OT eee .174 -18 ,aee 18 - 164 . 236 .24 .225 
Alcohol, see Fusel ee 
Furoate, 1 lb tins. .00 ; 6200) asics 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Aniline Oil, 960 Ib drs. .143 .16 14} 16 .144 .16 -16 -15 
Annatto, fine Suet ka aeieieceniate .34 .37 34 .o0 .34 .37 .37 34 
en sublimed, 125 Ib 
Sy eae: .50 55 50 55 .50 .55 .90 .50 
pe... metal slabs, ton a lote 
EGE OLE SAL 06} 05] 06} Oss 07% 09 064 
Needle, powd, 100 lb os. ‘lb. .08$ .09 08} 09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
Chloride, soln (butter of) 
| ERE oun 13 <A7 13 17 13 BD Yj oka 13 
Oxide, 500 de ee lb. .083 082 .08} 083 .084 .08% .084 .O74 
Te ere lb. 22 .24 22 2: 22 .24 24 .22 
Sulfuret, yh nt bbls......Ib. .16 .20 16 20 .16 .20 .20 .16 
Vermilion, bbls............ lb. .38 .42 .38 42 .38 .42 .42 .38 
Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls...... Ib. 17 .19 17 19 ae .19 19 17 
Double, 600 lb bbls........ lb. .12 .14 12 14 .12 .14 .14 B 
Triple, 600 lb bblis......... Ib. .12 .14 .12 .14 -12 .14 .14 12 
or COBKB........ pre eee .183 ...-. 18} .183 18 
de, 30%, Ds «sks 0m bb. .07} .07 074 .07 08 .08 .07 
*New formula, prices delivered N. Y.; ie price tanks . 27} producing points 
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Control Your Produet 


Other 
NIACET 
Products 


Care in the selection of your raw materials 
determines the quality of your finished product. 


When buying 
NIACET 99.5% GLACIAL ACETIC ACID 


e 
you receive an acid of exceptionally high quality guaranteed 
to be always of uniform strength. There is no freight to ACETALDEHYDE 
pay for transported water and if dilute acetic must be used 
in your process, the water can be added in your plant. PARALDEHYDE 
e CROTONALDEHYDE 
You will — be Pleased with _ convenient ACETALDOL 
aluminum containers. 
Aluminum Cans 100 lbs. Aluminum Drums 900 lbs. PARALDOL 
Aluminum Tank Cars 65,000 lbs. FASTAN 
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SALES OFFICE AND PLANT 


NIAGARA FALLS 
NEW YORK 
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Niacet Chemicals Corporation 
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BENZOL (At Grades) 

TOLUOL (odustrial and Nitration) 
XYLOL co: and Industrial) 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA 
PHENOL 202 ana 90% Purity 

CRESOL w:.s.P., Resin and special fractions) 
CRESYLIC ACID (99% Pate—Low boiling) 
XYLENOLS 





As manufacturers of raw material 
from our own mines, in our own 
by-product coke and tar distilling 
operations, we are in excellent posi- 
tion to insure to the chemical con- 
suming industry, including dyestuff, 
pharmaceutical and resin manufac- 
turers, their basic refined coal tar 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS COMPANY 


i i i i 
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products which are pure, uniform, 
reliable, standardized and remark- 
ably free from impurities, with ex- 
cellent color and odor. 

Plants favorably situated to insure 
prompt delivery. 

Samples and technical information 
gladly furnished upon request. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Aroclors 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Feb. 1932 $1.57 





imported went from $20 a ton to $18.50. 
Ammonium sulfate imports into United 
States reached a peak in 1931. The total 
of 114,776 long tons represents a phenom- 
enal increase over the 1930 receipts of 
34,964 tons. Prior to the World War, the 
U.S. imported large quantities of sulfate, 
early records indicating entries of over 
92,000 tons in 1911 of which Scotland 
53,000 tons, England 33,000 
and Australia 2,000 tons.. Installa- 
tion of by-product recovery ovens at 
domestic coal distillation plants sharply 
reduced ammonium sulfate imports and 
made an important surplus of this fer- 
The 
upward trend in imports started in 1924 
when European producers of synthetic 


supplied 
tons, 


tilizer material available for export. 


sulfate commenced large scale 
material. 
the 
trade during 1931. 


exporting 
Eight countries par- 
United States import 
Details of the impor- 


of their 
ticipated in 


tations follow: 


Long Tons Long Tons 
Belgium 33,652 Canada 2,482 
France 5,844 Japan 9,994 
Germany 17,083 United Kingdom 1,056 
Poland 2,500 
Netherlands 42,165 Total 114,776 


Arsenic 
by producers as 


Better inquiry was reported 
the 
approached. 


active consuming 


months Prices were un- 
changed. 
Beeswax A much firmer trend in 
the market was reported during February 
despite the fact that actual sales in 
volume were little improved over pre- 
An appreciable gain in the 
quantity of beeswax shipped from Cuba 
1931, although price 


decline was reflected in the lowered value 


vious months. 
was registered in 


of total exports. Cuban beeswax export 
figures follow: 1930, er 500 pounds, 
valued at $137,217; 1931, 672,300 pounds, 
valued at $118,300. 

Bleaching Powder — This commodity 
passed through a very quiet period with 
buyers taking only immediate needs. 

Calcium Arsenate Leading pro- 
ducers offered material at during 
February representing a reduction of 4c 
a pound. Demand for agricultural pur- 
poses is reported to be in fair volume. 
Better activity in 
textile field aided in moving larger 


54e 


Chlorine the 
ton- 
nages but no improvement and if anything 
further restriction was reported by the 
paper industry. 

Cobalt Oxide The black material 
was reduced to $1.25 during February. 

Copperas — Although the demand for 
this commodity has dropped off somewhat 
the continued curtailment in the steel 
industry has prevented any accumulation 
of stocks and prices are firmly held. 

Cottonseed Products The market 
for refined oil firmed up during the last 
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Current 1932 1 1930 
Market Low High High Lo gh Low 
Avoclore, Whe. ......0csccees Ib. .20 .40 20 40 .20 40 .40 .20 
Arsenic, Red. 224 lb kegs, cs. .lb. .09} .10 093 10 .09} .10 ore .083 
White, 112 lb kegs.. Ib. .04 05 04 05 033 05 04} .034 
Asbestine, c-1 wks.......... ae 15.00 LOS ieee 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Barium 
Barium Carbonate, 200 lb _ 
eee ere 56.50 57.00 56.50 57.00 56.50 60.00 60.00 58.00 
Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .14 15 14 15 .14 15 15 .14 
Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks.. Poe 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs.. . lb. 32 13 «12 .13 12 13 id 12 
Hydrate, 500 lb a cbasoee Ib. .043 .054 04} 054 04} .054 .054 .044 
Nitrate, 700 lb cas lb. .074 .08 .07} O08 .073 .08} .084 .074 
Barytes, Floated, 300 ‘ib’ bbls 
a, ee rer. ton 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 8.00 8.00 5.00 
Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags. .lb. 22 24 22 .24 22 ol 34 .24 
areageee: _aoe ivan aan lb. 25 28 25 28 25 37 .38 37 
WYRE, WOOOD, 6. .6:0,0s500008 lb. .34 .36 34 .36 34 36 .53 34 
Benesldshode, technical, 945 lb 
GRE WES ios cicicewsaas lb. .60 .65 60 65 .60 65 65 60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
gal tanks wks.......... ere .20 20) 18 21 22 a1 
Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... .20 20 18 21 BN 21 
— Base, dry, 250 lb 
ET Te Ree Ce Tee TT lb. 65 .67 65 .67 .65 7 oY .65 
Benzo L Chloride, 500 lb drs. Ib. 45 47 5 47 45 47 1.00 45 
Renal. Chloride, tech drs....lb. ..... .30 30 Ay 30 .25 25 
Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb bbl wk Ib. 22 22 ae 24 .24 22 
Naphthylamine, sublimed, 200 
eS are > 1.25 1:35 1.25 1:35. 195 1.35 1.35 1.25 
Tech, 200 lb bbis.......... .53 .58 53 .58 5 65 65 53 
Blane Fixe, 400 lb bbis wks. . 75.00 90. 75.00 90.00 75.00 90.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching ooo 
Bleaching Powder, 8)0 lb drs 
c-1 wks contract..... 100 lb. 1.75 2:00. 1.75 2.00 1.7 2.35 2.35 2.00 
Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... Unit 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.90 1.65 3.00 3.90 3.00 
Chicago EEO er Unit 1.50 1.60 1.50 1.60 1.50 2.35 4.50 2.75 
S. American shipt....... Unit ss... Nom. Nom 2.00 3.20 4.10 3.15 
Blues, Bronze AEN Milori 
Prussian Soluble........ i |, onic .35 Ree cgcatale we 35 .30 .35 
Bone, raw, Chicago......... ton 21.00 21.50 21.00 21.50 21.00 32.00 39.00 31.00 
Bone, Ash, 100 1 ROR. ..:2 50s Ib. .06 .07 06 .07 .06 .07 .07 .06 
Black, 200 lb bbls......... lb. 054 .084 05} O8} 054 084 .08} .054 
Meal, 3% & 50%, Imp....ton ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 31.00 31.00 1.00 
err e Ib. .02 .03} .024 03} .02 .034 .03} 024 
Bordeaux, Saixtare, 16% pwd. _ .11} AS: .1h 13 114 13 14 42 
rrr meee 13 Py is 13 11} 13 .14 12 
Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt.. -_ 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
Bromine, cases.............. i .36 .43 36 43 36 43 .47 38 
Bronze, Aluminum, powd blk.1lb. .60 1.20 60 1.20 60 1.20 1.20 60 
od ay a .55 1.25 55 1.25 55 1,25 1.25 55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs. . .161 . 166 161 .166 .161 175 .20 17 
eee) eee .143 ot 143 .143 175 .186 16 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs wks.. Ib. 34 .36 34 36 34 44 44 34 
Carbitol s ee Diethylene Glycol 
RE aicnc> Abas). eaten. -Atdsiorne Urata (meee -- nae = ceed pare 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr.,fb.  ..... .50 Oe es ieee 50 .50 50 
PROIODANE GIR, . oo ccc ices lb. 22 .25 22 25 a2 25 ‘ae 22 
Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. Loe fy: ee 25} .25 30 .30 25 
fg ree b. .55 .60 .55 .60 55 60 .60 55 
Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... Ib. 65 .90 65 90 65 90 1.75 90 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
Oe rare J) SSE 2. 2.00 2.00 4.50 2.00 
Arsenate, 100 lb bbls c-l 
AR errerere eres. lb. 054 06 05} .06 . 06 .09 .09 07 
Cs UB. 6s. nas aeeeas lb. .05 .06 05 06 .05 .06 .06 05 
= tech, 100 lb bags 
Ree tice ta pee Ee lb. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb Pao 
eee ae 21.00 21.00 21.00 22.75 22.75 22.75 
Solid, “850 lb drs c-1 fob aoe 
PEST Te Pere eer eee 18.00 18.00 18.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... : 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 43.00 43.00 40.00 
Peroxide, 100 lb. drs.......Ib. ..... .25 ree 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls Ib. .08 .083 08 088 .08 .08}3 .08% .08 
Stearate, 100 lb WOR cécns « lb. fe 3 .18 17 18 Sirf a S .26 19 
Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f. se 88 .65 | 88.65 88.65 88.65 
Camwood, Bark, ground bbls..lb. ..... .18 ee 18 iS 18 
Candelilla Wax, eee: ee sete 14 "14 13 15 20 15 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene Gycol 
MEE re PO ei. | ade eaae - adgas ceeiGa <rehese yy sete eee 
wes Decolorizing, 40 Ib ba 
pice Week dia sales Gua Conan a .08 -15 O8 15 O08 15 15 08 
Black, 100-300 Ib cases 1o-1 
_ SO ere lb. .06 12 06 12 .06 12 .12 06 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib dis le-l 
_. ee epeeghesstr Ib. .05$ .06 05} 06 054 06 06 054 
Dioxide, Liq. 20-25lbcyl...Ib. ..... .06 , ree .06 18 06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 Ib drs 
ee are .063 .07 064 07 .064 07 .07 .064 
Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags.. lb. .26 .28 26 28 26 28 37 .28 
No. 1 Yellow, bags........ lb. 22 33 22 24 .23 40 .33 25 
No. 2 N Country, bags..... Ib. 14 .15 14 .16 15 23 “ae 20 
No. 2 — OR Ib. a 4 21 ae oh 23 .30 23 
No. 3N 4, eee lb ye | AZ 11 12 11 ll .23 16 
No. 3 Chalky OEE TCT ers - ae a2 11 me i | ae 134 .23 16 
Casein, Standard, Domestic. . 
ground Sees e 07 .073 07 O74 06 10 154 093 
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Uniformity and Stability 


Cellulose Acetate PLASTICIZERS 


oO 


Acetic Anhydride Cellulose Acetate and Nitrocellulose 


in 
90/95% 


Lacquers, Dopes 


Anhydrous Sodium and Plastics 
Acetate as 


Dibutyl Phthalate 
Cresylic Acid Diethyl Phthalate 
adhd ical Dimethyl Phthalate 


Casein Dibutyl Tartrate 
for all purposes Triphenyl Phosphate 


Our Telephone numbers are Ashland 4-2265 and 2266 and 2229 


AMERICAN-BRITISH CHEMICAL SUPPLIES 


INCORPORATED 
180 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 


Associated Companies: Chas. Tennant & Co., Ltd., Glasgew-Belfas-Dublin .» . . . Barter Trading Corp., Ltd., London-Brussels 





A section of the Mallinckrodt Plant devoted to the production 
of lodine derivatives. Capacity 30,000 pounds per month, of 


POTASSIUM-IODIDE 


almost enough to furnish the entire requirement of the U.S. which were 
according to U. S. Dept. of Commerce figures for 1929, 443,557 lb. (latest 
figures available). 


for over a century, lodine and its compounds have rendered re- 

markable service in therapeutics and industry. For about half 
of that period, Mallinckrodt has been identified with their development. 
The derivatives listed constitute the bulk of our lodine compound pro- 
duction, although there are fifty-one in our entire line of iodides. A 
complete catalog including these and some 1400 other chemicals will 














be sent on reque t. 





Some of the Mallinckrodt IODIDES (51 in all): 








Mercury Iodide Sodium lodate Strontium lodide Thymol lodide Zinc Iodide Pure 
Acid Hydriodic Ethyl Iodide (Ether Mercury & Potassium Iodide Sodium Iodide Sulphur lodide Tincture lodine Syrup Iron Iodide 
Acid lodic Cryst. Hydriodic) Methyl Iodide 
Ammonium Iodide USP IX Gold Mono-lodide Potassium Iodate 
Arsenous lodide USP lodine Potassium Iodide 
Arsenous & Mercuric Iodide lodoform Potassium lodo-Hydrarg 
Barium [Iodide Iron lodide Quinine Hydriodide 
Bismuth Oxyiodide (Subiodide) Lead Iodide Silver Iodide 
Cadmium Iodide Lime USP Iodized Dark 
Cadmium & Potassium [Iodide Lithium lodide cea 
Calcium Iodide Magnesium Iodide 
Copper Iodide Manganese Iodide 





SECOND & MALLINCKRODT ST.» ST. LOUIS, MO. _, 


Branches 
NEW YORK TORONTO 
a thar ache) PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 4 // 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


Feb. 1932 $1.57 





half of the month due primarily to the 
better tone exhibited in the securities 
markets and the better feeling engend- 
ered by such action. The U.S. produces 
more than one-half of all of the cotton- 
seed produced in the world and more 
than four times as much as any other 
country, British India being the nearest 
competitor. A commodity formerly re- 
garded as of little value it has within 50 
years grown from a value of less than 
$5,000,000 to $265,000,000, in 1929, con- 
tributing products which are being ex- 
ported in various forms to all parts of the 
world, is shown in the following table: 


Increase in Value of American Cottonseed 





Products 
Seed crushed Cake and meal produced 
Year Quantity Value Quantity “alue 

ended Thousands Thousands 
July 31 Tons of dollars Tons of dollars 
1881 182 4,610 64 1,840 
1891 1,023 19,790 358 8,330 
1901 2'415 48,230 845 16,270 
1911 4,106 142,710 1,792 44,660 
1921 4,069 156,513 1,786 58,298 
1926 5,558 256,027 81,508 
1929 5,061 265,247 2,28: 90,706 
1930 5,016 229,440 2,232 82,296 
1931 4,715 169,704 2,165 58,623 
The average prices per ton of cotton- 


seed received by producers in the U. S. 


follow: 

1880 $4.00 1920 $22.95 

1890 8.54 1925 30.82 

1900 11.55 1930 28.75 

1910 25 .82 1931 21.50 
For the year ended July 31, 1931, ac- 

cording to the Bureau of the Census 


cottonseed crushed totaled 4,715,148 tons; 
oil produced, 720,941 short tons valued 
at $91,638,000; cake and meal, 2,164,820 
tons, $58,623,000; hulls, 1,303,504 tons, 
$10,474,000; linters, 823,944 bales, $8,969,- 
000. In this particular year the value of 
hulls was greater than that of linters, but 
ordinarily that of linters is larger. Figures 
for 1931 do not present a fair picture of the 
industry, below the 
level of other years. The production of 
cake and meal for the year ended July 
31, 1931, 2,164,820 tons valued at $58,622,- 
000, compared with 2,231,992 tons valued 
at $82,296,000 in 1930, and 2,281,576 tons 
valued at $90,706,000 in 1929. 
these respective years were 43,829 tons, 
170,087 tons, and 286,334 tons. Those for 
the last six months of 1931 amounted to 
149,595 tons. 


as prices were far 


Exports for 


Cream of Tartar — Despite the lower- 
ing of the for tartaric 
acid producers were holding to the price 
level established in January. 

Cresylic Acid Better inquiry 
reported from disinfectant manufacturers 
but shipments into the metal refining in- 


domestic price 


was 


dustries were still considerably below 
normal. 
Dextrin Business moved in only 


a very routine way with buyers limiting 
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Current 1932 931 1930 
Market Low High High’ Low High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ) Sa eeuerdims 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether ea 
Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs. . lb. 13 15 13 15 13 15 .20 .20 
oe Ee eer lb. .18 .20 .18 .20 18 .20 .20 .18 
Transparent, cases........ Ps) bcc 15 er ne 15 15 15 
Cellulose, Acetate, 50 Ib rong = .80 1.25 80 1.25 .80 1.25 1.25 .80 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls.. .03 .033 3 =.03 .033 .03 .03% .034 .03 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb cks.. .02 oy .02 .034 .02 .034 .034 .02 
Light, 2 fee 3 .023 .03 024 .034 .023 .034 .034 .023 
Charooal, Hardwood, lump, — 
PEE .18 .19 .18 19 .18 .19 .19 .18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 
UM oie kore ae eens cos lb. .06 .064 06 .064 .06 .064 .064 .06 
Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . = .04 .05 04 05 .04 .05 .05 04 
Chestnut, clarified bbls wks, . .O1j .02 01} .02 -01j .03 .03 .02 
25% Se  gglpasaaai ieee: O13 .024 O14 02} O17 023 024 01 
Powd, 60%, 100 Ib bgs ee lb. ee | SE .) 2aaee .043 .04} .04 
Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .lb. 054 .06 054 06 05} -06 .06 .05 
China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
Powdered, bbls........... lb. .01} .02 Ol} 02 .013 .02 .02 O12 
Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
Imported, lump, UIE .c0e ton 15.00 25.00 15.00 5.00 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. O14 .03 013 03 01} -03 .03 O12 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls lo-1 wks contract 
bbetnGbhi Cebeenenaee ene lb. .07 084 07 O8} .07 .084 .084 .07 
cyls, cl wks,. contract ...lb. .04 044 04 044 .04 .044 .044 .04 
Liq tank or multi-car lot. oyls 
wks contract. .........0. lb .O1} .024 O13 02} .0O1} .024 .025 .O13 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 lb 
drs lo-l wks............ Ib. .10 103 10 [105 ~=..10 104 10} .10 
Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. . lb. 15 16 15 16 15 .16 .16 .15 
Chloropicrin, comml ee Ib. 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
Chrome, Green, CP..........lb. .26 .29 .26 29 26 .29 .29 .26 
COMMOPAE. «6.6656 csce cee lb. .064 ll 064 11 .064 ll «Rk .064 
tr .16 .18 16 18 .16 .18 18 .16 
— Acetate, 8% Chrome 
hace iaet a eieleaule's Saree .043 .052 043 05} 04% 054 .054 .04 
20° Fei 400 Ib bbls..... lb. ee .054 . A sake 054 .054 .05 
Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. .Ib. 27 .28 27 .28 27 .28 .28 .27 
Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. 344 .354 34} .354 344 354 .354 344 
001 GAR TIE... <<< o%00:0 s.008 bbl 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 
Cobalt Oxide, black, bags... . Ib. 1.35 1.45 1.35 1.45 1.35 2 33 ee 2.10 
Cochineal, gray or black bag. lb. 52 .57 52 57 .52 7 1.01 .52 
Teneriffe silver, bags....... i ees 57 57 55 57 .95 54 
Copper 
Copper, metal, electrol . ...100 Ib. : 5.75 5.75 721 6.25 10.36 17.78 9.50 
arbonate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. 084 .16} =. 08} .16$  .084 . 164 21} 084 
Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. 22 25 22 25 22 2g .28 +} 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ Ib. .39 .40 39 .40 .39 .42 .45 41 
Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... Ib. 15 .16 15 16 Pe .18 .32 .154 
Sub- _ verdigris,, 400 lb 
re ee oe ee lb. .18 .19 18 .19 18 .19 .19 18 
Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks...100 Ib. ..... 2.75 2.7 3.10 3.10 4.95 5.50 3.95 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
| Se ere eee 14.50 14.50 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 Ib 
pis is ates dak cease wee Ib. .40 .42 .40 42 .40 42 .42 .40 
Cottonseed, 8. E. bulk o-l...ton ..... 25.50 oe 36.00" asic: Wome Saas \ Seas 
Meal S | eee On ceria? Lscuee : eats ee ee iia 
% Amm. - bags mills...ton 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 13.25 38.00 38.00 37.50 
lCxeam” ee USP, 300 Ib. 
i ae ence: Ib. .193 .20 193 20k 203 24} 7 244 
oy USP, 42 Ib cbys... . lb. .40 .42 .40 .42 .40 .42 42 .40 
Oil, Grade 1 tanks al. 11} 12 11} 12 oak .14 .16 15 
Grade 2.......... 10% | e118 10} 11} -.10 /12 14 113 
OMB. oa csccss -10$ =. 11. 104 11} .10} 12 14 13 
Cresol, USP, drums.......... Ib. - 10} Ap | 104 2 103 se oan 14 
Crotonaldehyde, 50 gal dr... . 1b. .32 .36 32 36 a .36 .36 .32 
Cudbear, English. . “Ib. .16 .17 16 17 16 ake od 16 
Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. .Ib. .10 cas 10 42 .10 ae 13 il 
Borneo, Solid, 100 Ib bale. . Ib. .05} -07 05} 07 . 05} .08} .08} .064 
Cyanamide, bags o-1 frt allowed 
Ammonia unit............ Rats .97} ee .97} a a ey 
Dextrin, corn, 140lb bags.100 lb. 3.59 3.67 3.59 3.67 3.47 4.02 4.82 4.42 
Ww hite, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.27 3.37 3.27 ae 3.37 4.02 4.77 4.17 
Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bgs. Ib. .08 .09 08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
White, 220 Ib bags lo-1... .Th. .08 .09 08 .09 .08 .09 .09 .08 
Tapioca, 200 lb bags lo-1.. .Ib. .084 .082 .08} 083 .084 083 .08} .08 
Diamylphthalate, drs wks. . gal. Raia 3.80 2 ee 3.80 3.80 3.80 
Dianisidine, barrels.......... Ib. 2.35 $70 2.36 2.70 2.35 2.70 2.70 2.35 
Dibutylphthalate, wks....... Ib. . 228 -23 228 23 228 .28 .28 244 
Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .293 314 294 31h 294 31} 31h 294 
Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drslb. ..... .06 oe eee .06 .07 .05 
Dichloromethane, drs wks... .lb. .55 .65 . 55 65 55 .65 65 55 
Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... Ib. 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 2.75 3.00 3.00 2.75 
Diethylcarbonate, drs ...... al. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . . lb. .55 .60 55 60 .55 .60 .60 .55 
Diethyleneglycol, drs........ Ib. 14 .16 14 16 .14 .16 13 10 
Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. 15 .16 15 16 15 16 16 .13 
Mono buty! ether, drs... .Ib. .24 .30 24 30 .24 .30 .30 .24 
Diethylene oxide, 50 gal dr. . ie, | eee? .50 ‘ ee .50 .50 .50 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... .. Ib. .64 67 64 .67 .64 .67 .67 64 
er S aeeneeee 1000 lb 
PCr Serr lb. .23 .26 .23 26 .23 .26 26 .24 
Diethylaulfae, technical, 50 “ 
A EN ee .30 .35 30 35 .30 35 35 .30 
sles Raisin 400 Ib drs. ab. eure 2.62 ? i: See 2.62 2.62 2.62 
Dimethylaniline, 340 Ib drs. . 25 27 25 27 .25 .28 .28 .26 
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Industrial 
Chemicals 


including 


Acids 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined 


Alums 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 
Caustic Soda 
Chlorine--Liquid 


GenuineGreenland Kryolith 








PENNSYLVANIA 
SALT 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Incorporated 1850 


Executive Offices: 


Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Representatives : 
New York 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


Tacoma St. Louis 


Works : 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
Menominee, Michigan 
Tacoma, Washington 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Natrona, Pennsylvania 
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METHANOL *® ACETIC ACID 


HC USS 


CHARCOAL 





UNLIMITED 
RESOURCES 


Vast hardwood forests 



























covering many square 
miles in parts of two states 
...a distillation plant laid 
out to consume 200 cords 
of wood per day... con- 
stant supplies of natural 
gas and artesian water on 
our own properties .. . 
prestige achieved through 
50 years’ operation as 
one of the South's largest 
lumber producers... 
financial scope and sta- 
bility built up through 
capable, conservative 
management... These 
are the basic factors in 
Crossett's unique advan- 
tages in achieving mass 
production in the distilla- 
tion of Methanol and 
Acetic Acid, and the 
making of charcoal. 


Crossett's Electrically Driven 
Power Plant Developing 
over 7,000 H. P. 


Correspondence invited 


SALES AGENTS 


WILLIAM S. GRAY & COMPANY 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CTY 


CROSSETT 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


* CROSSETT, ARKANSAS* 
ALSO: RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
A Crossett Watzek Gates Industry 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


Feb. 1932 $1.57 





purchasing to relatively small quantities. 
No price change occurred. 


Dried Blood — Competition between 
producers forced quotations down to 
$1.60-$1.65 with buyers only taking quan- 
taties for immediate needs. Total pro- 
duction of nitrogen during the year 
ended June 30, 1931, is estimated by 
Chemical Division of the Department of 
Commerce at 1,694,288 metric tons, a 
decrease of about 239% from the previous 
fiscal year. Total consumption also fell 
329,492 tons or 17% According to the 
Chemical Division, the present world ni- 
trogen producing capacity 3,000,000 
metric tons, exclusive of Chilean. 


is 
Dyes — Some improvement in the 
demand was reported from both the tex- 
tile and the tanning industries but buyers 
were holding commitments to orders of 

proportions. held 
firmly however. Imports of syn- 
thetic dyes during the month of January 
totaled 298,267 pounds and had an invoice 
value of $260,478, it is reported by the 
Department of Commerce and the United 
States Tariff Commission. 


compare with 181,775 pounds valued at 


modest Prices were 


rather 


These totals 


$159,482, imported in January, 1931. De- 
tails respecting imports in January, this 
vear, follow: 
Percentages 
Jan. 1932 Jan. 1931 
Germany 74.99 86.46 
Switzerland 23.07 11.88 
England . 1.79 1.66 
All other 15 
Invoice 
Pounds Value 
New York 292,021 $252,104 
Boston 1,148 4,575 
Newark 698 1,477 
Philadelphia 400 2,322 


Leading Dyes 
Pounds 


Vat golden yellow GK dbl. paste (single 

strength) 38,900 
Vat blue green FFB dbl. paste (single 

strength) 16,880 
Vat printing black B paste 9,350 
Vat khaki GG paste, GG pdr. (single 

strength) 7,800 
Brilliant indigo 4B 6,228 


linports of synthetic aromatic chemicals 
this year, amounted to 2,410 
valued at $2,851 
1931, the total was 3,378 pounds, valued 
at $5,838. 


mediates, 


1 January, 
pounds, In January, 
Imports of coal tar inter- 
medicinals, de- 
products in January, 
1932, totaled 37, 621 pounds, valued a 
$25,481. In January, 1931, they were 
175,594 pounds, valued at $41,995. Im- 
ports of color lakes were 1,090 pounds in 


photographic 
velopers, and other 


January, this year, against 25 pounds in 
January, 1931. 
Fertilizers It is quite evident that 


fertilizer mixers are preparing for a re- 
stricted demand this season by holding 
production down to very figures. 
This should prevent prices from becoming 
demoralized and to date they have held 


low 
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Current 32 1931 1930 
Market Low Hi High Low High Low 
Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .lb. 45 .50 45 .50 45 .50 .50 45 
Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...Ib. 15 .16 15 16 15 .164 . 164 15} 
Dintrochlorobenzene, 400 » 
PPE errr .13 .15 .13 15 .13 15 -15 .13 
Dinitronaphthalene, 350 lb bbe 
COM Rio.4k 9. ae eso 6 4-0: 60d .34 37 34 37 34 Oe ot .34 
Dinitrophenol, 350 Ib bbls. . .23 24 23 24 .29 .30 .32 31 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . - 16 a I 4 16 4 16 sue .18 16 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 |b 
ON. errr lb. .42 .46 42 46 .42 .46 .46 .42 
Dioxan (See Diethylene — bite.” Adee ahaa a ao ee so sea — FETs 
CTT are .20 .40 .20 .40 .20 .40 .50 .20 
Diphenylamine............. 34 .37 34 .od on 38 .40 .38 
poner geass, 100 lb bbl b. .30 .35 .30 .35 .30 .35 35 .30 
Dip Oil, 25%, drumr........ .26 .30 26 .30 -26 .30 .30 .26 
Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt. . 29.00 30.00 29.00 30.00 28.00 35.00 46.50 35.00 
EE Fe .05 .054 .05 .054 .05 .054 .054 .05 
e Yolk, 200 lb cases....... Ib. 51 .52 51 52 45 .58 .80 sta 
psom Salt, tech, 300 Ib bble 
<5 ear 100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 lb. drs. 
Sikcw ea wexoatnessesaen ps id wotane {| are 23 .23 .28 .28 P| 
RIE OOO) 6.55 ee eh no so ode lb. .09 .10 .09 10 .09 el. scheen Weece 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Ester, ... 
MENG a cecss su eaieseinae lb. ‘are .09 .064 .09 -115 .085 
drums. . Ib. S| ee .10 .08 .10 .158 .094 
Anhy drous, tanks. er rrree. ly: era ois we oe .10 .075 .119 .142 .119 
Re ore; Ds eames . 104 aca .104 .085 121 .156 -115 
Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. .65 .68 .65 .68 .65 .68 .68 .65 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs.. .lb. .88 .90 88 .90 .88 .90 1.11 .88 
Bromide, tech, ee lb. .50 .55 .50 .55 .50 .55 .55 .50 
Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal dre gal. 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
Chloride, 200 lb. drums... .lb. .....  _—_—_—aae <r 22 22 .22 
hlorocarbonate, cbys.. As kw .30 . ee .30 .40 .30 
Ether, Absolute, 50 - drs. .Ib. .52 50 .52 50 .52 .52 .50 
Furoate, 1 lb tins . Ca Senne 5.00 5.00 : 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Lactate, drums works...... lb. .25 .29 .25 .29 25 .29 .29 .25 
Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..lb. ..... .30 ne ee .30 .30 .30 
Oxalate, drums works.. lb. 45 .55 45 55 45 55 .55 45 
Oo butyrate, 50 gal drs ‘wks.Ib. ..... : ee 304 .304 .304 
Ethylene Dibromide, 60lbdr .lb. ..... .70 rn .70 .70 .70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal “7. 
chloro. cont. +iD. .75 .85 75 85 75 .85 .85 75 
Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . . lb. 05 .07 05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 
a 50 ‘gal rs wks. lb. .25 .28 .25 .28 25 .28 .28 .25 
Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. Be eee 24 .24 a7 Ry § .23 
Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 17 .20 17 20 a 20 .20 16 
ges Ethyl Ether Acetate 
SESE ae 19} 23 19} 23 19} 2° .23 .19 
eas ‘Methyl — drs . lb. 21 23 21 .23 {21 23 .23 .19 
Stearate 18 18 .18 .18 18 SEs easaata,)  ‘wieieahs 
S| ON” rer eee | arene 2.00 : 2.00 og 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Rthylidsnaniline ee a See eae lb. .45 474 45 47} 45 474 474 .45 
Peeper, DUI, . . ..6 0206055 on 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 25.00 ‘15.00 
Powdered, bulk works..... ton 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
Sy SS See lb. .05 : 05 .07} 05 O74 O74 .05 
Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... Rass 3.00&10 .. 8.00&10 3.00&10 4.25&10 4.35410 3.90&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & a % delivered 
} Norfolk & Balt. basis...unit ..... 2.40&50 2.40&50 ..... 2.40&50 3. me 20&50 
|Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 41.00 46.00 46.00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
| Formaldehyde se Lt i | nei . ; pik a Ce ee 
NE a a sn 5 ot lb. 1373  .42 374 42 37} 42 ‘42 37} 
USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... Ib. 06 074 06 073 06 O07} .08 .06 
Fossil Flour................ lb. .02} .04 02} 04 024 04 04 .02 
| Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
| Imp. powd 1 bags.......ton 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 30.00 30.00 24.00 
Furfural (tech.) drums, wks..lb. ..... 10 ce .10 .15 .10 
|Furfuramide (tech) 100Ibdr..Ib. ..... .30 \. areee .30 30 30 
|Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....lb. ..... 5.00 5.00 oe 5.00 5.00 5.00 
| Alcohol, (tech) 100 Ib HEM Agee .50 50 ne .50 .50 .50 
|Furoic Acid (tech) 1G0Ibdr...lb. ..... .50 .50 = .50 50 .50 
| Fusel Oil, 10% impurities .. . gal. os 1.35 POG. 432% 1.35 1.35 1.35 
| Fustie, chips Mie eg its co eeae eat lb. .04 .05 04 05 .04 05 .05 .04 
| Crystals, 100 lb boxes. lb. .18 20 18 20 .18 22 22 .20 
| Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .Ib. .07 O8 .07 08 07 .10 10 .09 
| Solid, 50 Ib boxes......... Ib. .14 .16 14 16 .14 16 .16 14 
ee ton 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 25.00 26.00 26.00 25.00 
es Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. 45 .50 45 50 45 .50 .50 45 
pS Se ere lb. .18 .20 18 20 .18 .20 .20 18 
|Gembier, common 200 lb cs...lb. ..... ie .07 064 .07 .07 .06 
25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . .Ib. -08 .10 08 .10 .08 .10 .10 .08 
Singapore cubes, 150 Ib be.. lb. .09} .09 094 .09 .094 09 .09 .084 
\Gelatin, tech, 100 lb cases... Ib. .45 .50 45 50 45 .50 .50 45 
|Glauber s Salt, tech, o-1 
nT ree 100 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.00 1.70 1.70 .00 
Glucose (grape sugar) dry 70-80° 
bags o-1 NY........ 100 lb. 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.24 3.34 3.34 3.24 
Tanner’s Special, 100 lb ba 
Poe aah back Bk bat 100 Ib. Seren 3.14 3.14 See 3.14 3.14 3.14 
Glue, medium white, bbls . . . lb. .16 .20 16 20 .16 24 24 .20 
Pure white, bbls... ..... Ib. .20 25 .20 .25 -20 .26 .26 22 
Glycerin, CP, 550 lb dis..... 1, <1 113 3033 1 103 14} 14} 124 
ynamite, 100 lb drs..... lb. .09 093 09 .093 .09 .12} .12} sEt 
Saponification, tanks..... Ib. . 06 06} 06 .064 .06 .O74 .08 07 
Soap Lye, tanks........... — 044 04} 044 .05 .04} .07 074 .06 
Graphite, Soy ge 220 lb bgs. . 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 15.00 35.00 35.00 15:00 
| ake, 500 lb bbls......... .06 09 06 09 06 .09 09 .06 
Gums 
{Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
| fine 140-150 lb bags...... lb. .034 044 033 .044 .03% 044 .044 .034 
| Powd, 150 lb bags......... lb. .06 064 06 064 .06 .064 .064 .06 
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More than six hundred (count them!) men 


of the chemical and drug industries gathered 
at the Big Dinner last March 12th. We are 
ordering dinner and trimmings for one 
thousand for the dinner March 15th, 1932. 
Come and get acquainted. 


| ow Many Do You Know 


Seventh Annual Dinner of the 
Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades: 
Hotel Commodore, Tuesday Eve- 
ning, March fifteenth, Nineteen 
thirty-two: Reception at six-thirty. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF TRADE, INC. 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Feb. 1932 $1.57 





Secretary Hester of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange reports 
that sales of fertilizer, as indicated by tag 
sales, in the seven months ended Feb. 29 
in 10 cotton growing states, totaled 473,- 
351 tons, against 972,080 tons in a similar 
period last season, 1,571,743 two seasons 
ago, and 1,224,319 three seasons ago. 
Hester’s figures by states covering fer- 
tilizer tags sold in the South, as officially 
reported by agricultural bureaus 
state for seven-month 
ended February 29, 


surprisingly well. 


and 
periods 
in tons, follow: 


boards, 


19382 1931 1930 

Georgia 58,086 177,788 342,265 
North C arolina 160,644 268,657 336,769 
South Carolina 108,347 118,330 191,749 
Alabama 33,800 77,600 176,150 
Mississippi 19,983 167,500 260,000 
Arkansas. 7,650 19,639 53,300 
Louisiana. 32,510 53,963 101,833 
Tennessee 21,007 38,263 41,532 
Texas... 24,980 47,580 61,945 
Oklahoma 6,144 2,760 6,200 

Total 473,151 972,080 1,571,743 

Glycerin — With stocks accumulating 


and the demand for anti-freeze purposes 
very small due to the mildness of the 
weather in most parts of the country 
prices were weak in practically all grades. 
Soap lye quotations were openly reduced 
¥ge. U.S. production and trade in glycerin 
during comparable nine months periods 
is shown in the following table: 


1930 


Pounds Value 


Import (general) 


Refined 3,177,479 $272,494 
Crude 10,906,426 633,373 
Exports 607,690 102,892 
Production: 
Crude, 80% basis. . 138,647,379 
Dynamite glycerin i -¢? ii 
Chemically pure 69,654,223 
Stocks— December 31 
Crude 80% basis . 12,793,160 
Dynamite glycerin 9,160,185 
Chemically pure . 6,829,504 
1931 
Pounds Value 


Import (general) 


Refined 1,975,970 $141,595 

Crude 9,951,473 514,606 
Exports... 328,143 48,095 
Production: 

Crude, 80% basis. . 138,847,219 

Dynamite glycerin. . . 43,365,948  ..... 


Chemically pure....... 70,527,961 


Stocks—December 31 
Crude 80% basis....... 15,368,286 
Dynamite glycerin. tk or 
Chemically pure..... 11,177,720 


Gums — Conditions were quiet in the 
gum market during the past month with 
buyers restricting purchases and importers 
unwilling to make only very slight con- 
cessions. The various grades of traga- 
canth were off 5c in the last week of the 
month. Production and exports of the four 
most important natural gums of Siam, 
sticklac, gum dammar, gum _ benjamin, 
and gamboge declined sharply during 
the first six months of 1931. Great re- 
ductions in prices offered for the gums 
were not considered sufficient to make 
the gathering and forwarding of products 
to market attractive. Shipments of stick- 
lac for the first half of 1931 aggregated 
9,956 piculs (a picul equals 133% pounds) 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market Low High High Low High Low 
Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .lb. .18 .20 18 20 18 .20 .20 .18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
Rare ~ .35 .40 35 40 35 40 40 .35 
Glassy, 250 lb cases....... .50 .55 50 .55 50 .55 55 .50 
Asphaltum, Seubedions (Micaiab) 

D0 TO OER 0. onic000ce ses 044 .06 04} 06 044 me 12 .09 
Egyptian, 200 Ob Re ib 13 «10 13 15 -13 7 BS 15 
Gilsonite Selects, 200 Ib —— 

Sy rar er 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 30.50 32.90 32.90 30.50 
ee Batavia standard i36” ‘tb 
RE arr rec rere: 08 .09 08} 09 .08} 13 .20 .14 
Batavia L Dust, 160 lb bags..... Ib. .05 05} 05 05} 054 .06 11 06 
E Seeds, 136 lb cases. ...... lb. .06 064 06 06} .07 .08 13 .08 
F Splinter 136 lb cases — 
“Rama en ama Ee 054 .06  .05} 06 06} 07} 134.07 
Singapore, No 1, 224 lb cases Ib. . 104 pe 10} AL . 104 15 .24 .183 
224 b cases ee eeien > , 07 .074 .07 07} 07 ook .20 .13 
No. 3, 180 lb bags......... 043 .05 044 .05 .05 .06 By: .07 
Bensoin aaa re RS 120 ib 
Sav iese Mik aee dele alge elatale al 22 21 22 23 .34 40 .33 
Copal Co Congo, 112 lb bags, clean 
MN chris ino. 5.6:3.015:00 00s . 164 ad .16} mj .16 37 17 .16 
eS SER Ib: .06 07 .06 .07 .064 .O74 .08 .07 
Light, Oe ere ee Ib. .O84 09 08 09 .08 14 .14 .12 
bei seg er ete. > 30 45 37 45 37 45 45 ot 
SRR 42 44 42 44 42 .58 .65 57 
Manils, 180-190 lb baskets 
rere rere .10 Py | 10 eS Pa | 13 174 .13 
SEAS cans accsasiceneeen ie 08 .08} 08 08} .09 .104 .164 .134 
NENG cpincsgnssaseacos Ib 07} .08 07} 08 .084 10 .14 .10 
DE NE oie ewave woe 7; . 04} .05 04% .05 .04} MOE) cata. kates 
eS eS .05} .064 .05} .063 05} 1 Skcase awees 
East oe aon, 180 lb bags ib .05 .054 05 .054 .05 .054 11 .09 
Pp Old, 224 lb cs...... lb. .154 .16 15} .16 .154 .16 21 -173 
Pale = 180 lb bags... . Ib, .08 .084 08 .084 08 .09 16 .123 
Pontianak, 324 Ib cases. ... 
Bold gen Nol......... lb. .154 .16 15} 16 16 17 21 .19 
Gen chips spot.......... Ib. .07 .08 07 08 07 .08} 15 .134 
Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 lb os. . .Ib. 09 .094 09 09} 10 .12 14 .123 
No. 2, 80-85 Ib cases... b. 084 .09 08} 09 094 114 .134 mp 
No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... Ib. .08 08} 8 .084 .084 -1l .13 11 
Kauri, 224-226 lb cases No. 1 

Seer reer ee er -43 46 43 46 42 .50 57 .48 

ING; BTA AIG so 60:6 0:30.55 Ib. .28 .30 28 .30 24 .29 38 .32 

— Chips, 224-226 lb 

siiia wa als ae age eee lb. .10 12 10 12 10 .12 12 .10 

Bush Chips, 224-226 Ib. 

BoE kts alae ie cal saan 26 28 26 28 28 .34 .40 38 

Pale Cl Chips, 224-226 lb cases 

painnus-aies Sib in Seale ae .19 21 19 21 19 22 26 .243 

Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
bags & 300 lb casks. —_ r eae 20 18 .22 .40 .27 
RAMs DEG, OG. snccciesincallte 660: 25.00 B5300: ss ce 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Hematine eerystals, 400 Ib bbls ib. .14 .18 14 18 14 .18 18 .14 
Paste, 500 bbis............ re  ) eee = eee Ad 1l By) | 
Hemlock 25 %, 600 Ib bbls wks Ib. .03 .034 03 .034 03 .034 034 .03 
rere Pe vecsn (| ee IGS siias 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... lb. .40 . 50 40 .50 .40 .60 .60 .60 
Hexameth a drs . lb. .46 47 46 47 46 .50 .50 .46 
Hoof Meal, fob Chicago....unit ..... - eee 1.35 1.35 2.50 3.75 2.50 
South pe to arrive....unit ..... BPO. secs 1.80 1.80 2.70 3.75 2.70 

Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 

CC errr. Tb. .21 .24 21 .24 21 .24 .26 .21 
Hydroxy amine a mg eee | an SAB. Sewer 3.15 3.15 3.15 
Hypernic, 51°, 600 Ib bbls... .Ib. -1l BD ll as mp | 15 15 12 
Indigo Madras, | are an ae 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 .30 1.28 

20% paste, drums......... Ib. 15 .18 15 18 15 .18 .18 15 
Synthetic, liquid.......... es dea ae > ree 12 .12 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 

Ferrous 
Iron Nitrate, kegs........... Ib. —_.09 10.09 10.09 10 .10 .09 

ele eae 100 Ib. 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 

Oxide, English.......... Ib .10 a 10 .12 10 12 12 10 

ed, Spanish........... .02 1033 02} 03}  .023 034 034 024 
een yl yore 50 = drs gal. .85 .90 .85 .90 .85 .90 .90 
Japan Wax, 224 Ib cases. ..... 0s 08} 08 .09 .073 | .154 113 
Kieselguhr, 95 be bes NY.. 
eS EAS ee ‘ton 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 70.00 70.00 60.00 
Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 Ib 9.00 9.50 9.00 10.00 9.50 11.00 13.50 10.50 
— crystals, 500 ib bbls 
SR Pry eee lb. 10.00 10.50 10.00 11.00 10.50 12.25 14.50 11.50 
henesia. drs lo-1 wks..... lb. -10 13 .10 3 -10 .14 16 13 
reer 100 lb a — saeere eee ph: | eer 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Et Sa Co) ae 3.25 3.25 3.75 3.75 4.60 7.75 5.10 
Nitrate, | 300 lb bbls a Be | .14 12 14 13 .14 .14 13 
MORIN TID. 6.0.0.0: d:a.0.0:000 —_ .173 .18 17} 18 Be iy: .18 .18 .174 
Oxide Tz 500 Ib bbls. > “as .07 06} 07 . 06 .08 .08 .08 

Red, 500 Ib bbls wks. . 06 .07 063 07 . 062 .08} .09 .08 

White, 500 Ib bbls wks. . Ib - 06 .07 } 07 . 064 .08 .09 .07 

Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk.. .05 .06 05} .06 . 05} .07 .08 .06 
Leuna saltpetre, bagso.i.f...ton ..... (0 eee ee 57.60 57.60 57.60 

SS eee oe a ee ares S it. eee 57.90 57.90 57.90 
Lime, ground stone bags.... . ES eee . ae 4.50 4.50 4.50 
Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... Ure Sr 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime-Sulfur soln bbls........ 15 cae 15 BS yj 15 it is 15 
Lithopone, 400 lb bbls 1o-1 wks 
NALEREVRLOUER AOR OS WES .042 .05 043 .05 044 .05 .054 044 
‘ood, oy 600 lb bbls..... “ .07 .08 07 08 07 .08 .08 .07 
hips, 150 Ib bags......... Ib. .03 .03 03 034 03 .034 .03 .03 
— 50 lb boxes......... Ib. Ay 13 12 .12} 12 .123 12 .123 
PEPE eae ton 00 26.00 24.00 26.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
en EPR ca eee nae eS .073 .08 074 08 .073 .08 .08 .O7} 
ee EE CT Re .22 .25 > .25 .22 .25 .25 .22 
Magnesite, ealc, 500 Ib bbl.. ton 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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Methanol 
(NATURAL) Methyl 


All Grades Including A r he @e g aD {J e 


Pure Methanol 





97% Methanol Shipments In 
95% Methanol Tank Cars Drums 


Denaturing Grade Methanol @ 


GENERAL OFFICE 
& 212 TERMINAL BLDG.-BRADFORD, PA. 


WOOD DISTILLERS CORPORATION 


Refinery — Sales Office & Warehouse 
Cadosia, N. Y. 7-11 Getty Ave. - Paterson, N. J. 


TELEPHONE SHERWOOD 2-5027 























Established 1816 


80 MAIDEN LANE NEW YOR 


Bicarbonate of S 


Sal Soda 
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Magnesium 


Seam storobenzene -TUCES Current and Comment 























Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1931 Average $1.404 - Jan. 1931 $1.283 - Feb. 1932 $1.57 
9 ‘ , Current 1932 1931 1930 
valued at 221,931 baht (1 baht equals Market Low High High Low High Low 
44c in United States currency), whereas 
the average quantity for the previous Magnesium 
five years was over 46,000 piculs. Ex- Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 Ib 
ports of gum dammar for the six months’ chloride take, pore aay = . 6 063 =. 06 065.06 -064 064 .06 
period dropped to 470 a Se ie  Oereerreriens ton 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 35.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
‘3 . ith the fi pepaied shipment..... ton 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 31.75 33.00 33.00 31.75 
7,550 baht, which compares with the five- | Fused, imp, 900 fb bbls NY ton _...- i eee 2 es 31.00 31.00 31.00 
year average of 14,000 piculs. on crys, eee » bes“ m 103 mm -_ - a ‘ 
» USP b 
Lead Acetate — Because of the ex- oe ee : wie ~—er ee : eee 42 42 42 
— iti € Thich Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... Me eeuce | ee A: ae .50 .50 50 
tremely weak position of the metal wh Peroxide, 100 Ib cs........ Ib. “i.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 “i600 1°25 1°98 100 
touched a new low the various grades of Silicofluoride, bbls......... Ib. 094 .10} = .093 104 093 104 ‘103 093 
; ; 1 150 Stearate, bbls............. Ib. .24 .26 24 .26 .24 . 26 26 25 
the acetate salt were reduced. 50c. Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 Ib ve ad - 
Tee UR ere ae ‘ Sviae ree . .19 .19 
Mercury — The metal was in better ee er “3 ». oi ¥ = _ ei O84 084 074 
F ‘ oxide, tec roxide) drs d : : 06 : : .06 .03 
demand and the price strengthened. Ore, Powdered or man Som ' 
: eb | eee ‘ .024 .03 .02 .03 .024 .03 .03 .024 
Methanol — The reaction in alcohol 80-85 %, Pek bpnGaea eek AB. dese i (iT ee. 03} 034 034 
| te She clieation tm | scans Ib. "04 044.04 04) 04 044 04h 04 
prices was reflecte in the situation Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY... lb. 07 08 = .07 08 im -08 08 07 
P ‘ ‘ alk a rise i ice Mangrove 55%, 400 lb bbls...Ib. ..... Marre 04 .03 04 Nom. .03 
methanol and all talk of a rise in prices Bark, African............. ton 24.00 25.00 24:00 25.00 23.00 29°75 33.00 29°78! 
was abandoned. Exports of methanol last | Marble Flour, bulk...” ton 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
h: 50 cent in Mercurous chioride ......... _ Sere roe .93 .93 2.05 2.05 2.05 
year dropped more than 50 per “ne Mercury metal....... 76Ibfiask 67.00 67.50 65.00 68.00 64.00 10600 124.50 106.00 
* i 582.925. gallons valued at Meta-nitro-aniline........... b .67 .69 6 69 67 .69 .69 .67 
value, tot aling 582,92 ” ga Mote-sise-patertelubdine 200 Ib. 
$240,659, against 951,938 gallons, valued Meteo aise sace lb. 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.40 1.55 1.55 1.50 
at $482,717 in 1930, according to figures etaphsijlene-diainine 360 'Ib 80 84 80 84 80 84 $4 os 
. . | , » chemic: ivision of Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 Ib 
just compiled by the chemical divisior ___ SE Sece eee Menges lb. 67 6967 69.67 69 69 67 
the Department of Ccmmerce. The 
vear’s total, however, was greater in Methanol 
quantity than that of 1929, when exports | Methanol, (Wood Alcohol),.. e 33 3 
teil " ; 8 475  eicchakedas cee gal. 33 35 3s 35 33 .37 48 35 
were 498,481 gallons, valued at $403,475, 97% . gal. 134s 39S 39° 34 "43 49 39 
it was stated. The figures show the great Pure, Synthetic drums cars gal. 39} 41} .39} 41} 39} 424 .50 .42} 
‘ ? hanol. Jans Synthetic tanks......... OL. «co ada ore : re - 35} 354 404 50 40} 
fluctuation in markets for methanol, Japan Methyl Acetate, drums... .. eal. ene, 56 Nom ‘nee Nom. Nom Nom. 
: sail . ! % PR sis ose sis b oe.caaw ed 3 .50 .55 .é . 5 .70 mw ej .65 
being the heaviest importer of the Amer Anthraquinone,...........1b. 85 95185 95 85 95 ‘85 "70 
ican product last year, passing Russia, Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
mae hich. j Glycol Mono Methyl Ether) .....  ..... rae a OR ae ci ee ee 
United Kingdom and France, which, in Chloride, 90 Ib oyl. 5. .++ ib. 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 .45 
‘ aaa . ~ savie . S. arene mance 50 gal.dr., Ib. ..... me Cenk. Nee .50 .50 .50 
1930, were the three heaviest commen. | Coins b. 6h ee we eek we we 65.00 
Shipments to Japan, it was announced, in- Wet, ground, bags w wks.....lb. 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
REAL | : 1930 t Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... Ms cage SOE ecu i ae 3.00 3.00 3.00 
creased from 98,355 gallons in 19% 0 Monoshlorobensene, ran one, 
- ca eR ssia, which i orobenzene, mono...... b 
178,019 last year, while Russia hich in Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
1920 took 244,217 gallons, had no imports, So eae Ib. 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
United Kingd Montan Wax, crude, ba .054 .07 054 07 .054 .07 .07 .06 
and shipments to the United Kingdom — |\yrobalans 35%, liq bb 033 = .044 = .03} “ .03} oe 044 1033 
4 1m 925 9 ‘ 81.526 50% Solid, 50 Ib beats... re = -05 .05 .05 05 .05 .05 05 .05 
dropped from 235,200 gallons to roe eves nz ss ce ton 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 34:00 35100 41.00" 3400 
gallons, and to France from 181,295 DMEM ics 6550 x eieeee ton 15.25 15.50 15.25 15.50 15.50 22.50 26.50 19.75 
aan year esac _ PRP SRE RES: 14.75 15.00 14.75 15.00 16.00 20.00 27.50 19100 
gallcns to 88,149 gallons. Slackness in ead goa m. & p. (ieodorined) 
ee ‘tinne 1 » , ea Serre Bp .14 12 .14 12 .18 .16 .16 
wor'd conditions is blamed. Naphthaicne Galis,” 280 tb obi “a a 7 ie pa ee jn 
ee eh er eee ae i ren epeine 2 .04 .033 ; : 03 
Naval Stores — Prices of all but one | oiPeg. chipped bgs wke.-Ib. ..... ey 04°... ‘04 ‘oon 
or two grades of rosin showed much Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .) ee ae 032 05 03} 
: . . February and Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs... .1b. .18 .20 .18 .20 .18 oak | .20 
firmer tendencies during epruary anc Oxide, 100 Ib b kegs NY..... lb. 37 40 ag 40 .37 40 40 37 
en a ‘ ‘ a Salt bbl. 400 bbis Ib NY...Ib. . 103 .13 . 104 .13 .10} .13 .13 .10 
turpentine prices also made substantial Sinele, 400 Ib bbls NY...” ab “104 ‘ie “104 2 “104 ‘= . “tod 
ae ituati i naval st ae b .35 .35 .35 .35 ae. . was ” Sade «| Bante 
gains. The situation in the naval stores Nicotine, nd 40%," 8 ib’ ting, 
industry appeared to be much better | — cases.................. ib. 2696. “2000. “2-86 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
- ; : ‘ Sulfate, 10 1b tine. ...<5... lb. - 984 1.20 .984 1.20 .984 1.20 1.20 98} 
although the industry is far from being out | Nitee Cake, bulk ...._...... ton 11.00 12.00 11.00 12.00 12 14.00 18.00 12.00 
. annie we > i ‘ > Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1000 
of the woods a ea os been : ; de woo ol 09 094 09 09) 9 09) 094 a 
ai ¢ 1 yutlook for the next Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks ; .36 2! 36 ‘ .36 .36 .25 
eurtailed and the Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.55 1.50 2.70 340 2°50 
naval stores year is much more encourag- Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ib bbie.Ib. ..... Pee oa Soo, eae. 25 25 25 
Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks. oq .14 15 .14 .15 .14 15 15 14 
ing. Total naval stores, gum and resin Nutgalls Aleppy, bags.......Ib. ..... 5 is 18 "16 “18 164 16 
. oh eal ‘ Chinese, bags............. ib Rt Ys .18 ae 18 Pe Yd .18 13 Be 
exports during January amounted to  |oaiBark,ground...... 2... ton 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 30.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 
$1,009,130, compared with $1,238,888 Gh tacks scans vous ton 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 23.00 23.00 20.00 
dé Orange-Mineral, 1100 Ib casks 
during the same month last year. Such __. Seerseedepeappdies: Ib. .10} .13 . 104 13° .103 13 13 la 
aaa : he last half of 1931 totaled Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ib kgs. .Ib. 2.15 2.2% 2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 
business during t 1e last half of 19: otalec Crthosaiaidine, ag drs.. 7 ais “= 2.50 2.60 2 rod “= = 2.50 
7 795 . are mC ochlorophenol, drums. ‘ 65 .50 .65 0 6 6: 50 
7,733,000 compared with $11,059,000 Orthooresol, drums somes ie "18 33 8 . 18 35 ‘- : 
ing > corres j orl f 1930. chlorobenzene, 
during the corresponding period of 193( gees neat lb. .07 10.07 10.07 10 10 07 
Gum rosin exports provided the only  |Orthonitrochlorobensene, 1200 
s hase » of the January export MING WR 55 osc eeccae ns Ib. $2 .29 28 .29 . 28 .33 .33 30 
favorable feature 0 ; ” I Orthonitrotoluene, 1000 Ib drs 
trade in naval stores, amounting to 107,- _) ES ree Ib. .16 18 16 18 16 18 .18 16 
a ne Orthonitrophenol, 350 Ib dr. . . Ib. -85 -90 85 .90 85 .90 90 85 
568 barrels, valued at $622,300, compared — |Orthotoluidine, 350 Ib bbl 1o-1 Ib. .20 .22 .20 .22 .25 30 .30 .25 
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19 Cedar St. 














Ammonium Persulfate 


Potassium Persulfate 


JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 


New York City 
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The Standard of Purity 
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CopperYSulphate 
99% Pure 


Large Crystals—Small Crystals—Powdered 
Packed in new clean barrels and kegs. 
450—350 and 100 Ibs. net. 


NICHOLS COPPER Co. 


Sales Offices: Works: 
40 Wall St., New York Laurel Hill, N. Y. 
230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago El Paso, Texas 


Cable address: TRIANGLE 


























MECHLING’S 
SILICATE OF SODA 


e+ 


Sulphite of Soda 

Spraying and Dusting Sal Soda 
Materials Epsom Salts 

Hyposulphite of Soda Causticized Ash 


eed 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 
cg 
MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 


Bisulphite of Soda | 
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Orthonitroluene 
Potassium Bichromate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 - 


Feb. 1932 $1.57 





with 61,560 barrels exported during Jan- 
uary, 1931, which were valued at $514,727. 
Gum turpentine shipments last month 
were 729,522 gallons, valued at $262,800, 
compared with 1,062,076 gallons one year 
previous, valued at $426,000. Wood rosin, 
9,311 barrels, valued at $51,500, against 
12,478 barrels, valued at $135,100 during 
January, 1931. Wood turpentine, 33,655 
gallons, valued at $12,386, against 65,319 
gallons, valued at $29,200. Tar and pitch 
exports, 566 barrels, worth $7,461, against 
936 barrels, worth $9,015, one year pre- 
vious. Other gums and rosins exported 
in January, 291,588 pounds, valued at 
$52,164, against 514,178 pounds, worth 
$124,172, during the same time in 1931. 


Phosphate Rock Sales during the 
past month were exceptionally small when 
comparison is made with previous months 
but prices are being held at firm levels. 
Florida exported 62,311 tons of phosphate 
to 33 countries during the first half of 
1931, according to U. S. Shipping Board 
figures. Virtually all of this was shipped 
from Tampa. The U. 8. exported 66,729 
tons during this period. Japan received 
19,403 tons, more than was exported to 
any other country. The Netherlands took 
13,615 tons, Italy 8,346 tons, Atlantic 
Canada and Newfoundland 8,000, 
many 6,299 and Spain 5,211. 


CGer- 


Potash A brisk pick-up in demand 
occurred in the last two weeks of Feb- 
ruary but tonnages to date have proved 
disappointing to importers. The prices 
for potash fertilizers sold by the German 
Syndicate in the domestic market 
mained the same during 1931 as were 
established in 1926, with the sanction of 
the governmental committee. 
While no reductions were made directly 
in the schedule of prices, the Potash 
Syndicate, effective Dec. 1, 1930, increased 
its share of the freight charges from the 
Sonderhausen official freight base from 
10 per cent for distance of 50 to 270 
kilometers to 37 per cent to farthest 
Germany the 
more favorable 


re- 


potash 


removed points in from 


delivery base; moreover, 
conditions were created for con- 
1932, 
in compliance with the Government's 
dated Dec. 8, 


1931, providing for the general reduction 


credit 
sumers. However, effective Jan. 1, 
fourth emergency decree, 


of prices, wages, and cost of living in 
Germany, the schedule of prices for potash 
established in 1926 were reduced by 10% 
This reduction, it is understood, was made 
possible by corresponding reductions in 
the rates of wages, fuel, etc., also required 


by the Emergency Decree. New Prices 


established by German Potash Syndicate 
1932: 


effective Jan. 1, 
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32 1931 1930 
Market Low High igh Lo igh Lo 
Orthonitroparachlorphenol, tins 
re ree eh Pen e Ss .70 .75 7 75 .70 75 -75 70 
Osage Orange, crystals. . lb. .16 Be 4 16 AT .16 17 EL 16 
Bi GOS. OG okcsccvccave lb. .07 .073 .07 074 .07 .074 .074 “4 
Powdered, 100 lb bags..... lb. 144 15 14} 15 .143 15 15 144 
Paraffin, ref » 200 lb cs slabs 
ESE-187 ee: MEP: .. 5 0:0.0:0'0 Ib. 02} .03 .02} 03 .034 .03 .04 ot 
128-132 deg. M. P......... ere eee 034 .03 .034 .06 .03 
133-137 deg. M. P. ....... b 04} 043.043 043 104 043 :074 04} 
Para Aldehyde, 110-55 gal drs..lb. 203 .23 203 23 203 23 23 -204 
Aminoacetanilid, 100 lb bg. .Ib. .52 .60 2 .60 .52 .60 1.05 .52 
Aminohydrochloride, 100 

a ae oe 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
Aminophenol, 100 lb keg: . . Ib. .78 .80 .78 .80 .82 .86 1.02 .92 
Chlorophenol, drums...... ‘Ib. .50 .65 .50 65 .50 .65 .65 .50 
Coumarone, 330 Ib drums. Ib. .....  ..... ; eT Ee ran Ce 
Cymene, refd, 110 galdr..gal. 2.25 2.60 2.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.25 
Dichlorobenzene, 150 lb bbls 

a SO eee ere lb. .153 .16 .15} .16 .15} .20 .20 RY 
Nitroacetanilid, 300 lb bbls. Ib. 45 -52 45 52 45 .55 .55 .50 
Nitroaniline, 300 lb bbls = 

ain Paais sala Ras hd ate .48 .55 48 55 .48 .55 .55 .48 

— nen 1200 Ib = 
ce eqs cid sw erecalale oe-ckie aie .23 26 23 26 23 26 .26 .23 
Stltee-anthetslatdinn, 300 Ib 

ES ere. lb. 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.75 2.85 2.85 2.75 
Nitrophenol 185 lb bbls. . . . Ib. 45 50 45 50 45 F .50 .45 
Nitrosodimethylaniline, 120 lb. 

RD sae kinta desea wie lb. .92 .94 .92 .94 .92 .94 .94 .92 
Whieetabumen, 350 lb bbls... .Ib. .29 31 29 31 .29 31 31 .29 
Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 

mii \abhoss end bob a veth osha OO lb. 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
bi < “eee 175 lb 

SP EEOC EEE CT Ib. .70 75 70 75 .70 75 75 .70 
Telennsndbenibetide, 410 lb 
PPP er rrr re Ib. .20 .22 20 .22 .20 .22 22 .20 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls wk. ‘Tb. 2 .43 2 43 .40 .44 .40 .38 
Paris Green, Arsenic Basie 
MD INR 56-bie ors cscee rey . 24 24 are ime ae .27 
BOO TD OB... c vcckccvesevc ee 23 23 . 2e .25 .26 .25 .25 
Persian Serry Fixt., bole... Ib. ?5 Nom. 25 Nom. .20 Nom. Nom. .25 
Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amy)l)... 
— Acetate (see "Amyl Ace- 
CUD sts ne ss d0 nae sa seeewe 
Petrolatum, Green, oe lb bbl. lb. .02 024 .02 02} .02 02; .02% .02 
Phenol, 250-100 lb dru hea aces lb. .14} 15 .14} 15 .144 15 15 .14} 
re Alpha - Saghtietainn. 
ib ke SCA ae Sere 1.35 oe : ee 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenvthydraaine Hydrochloride 
Perey Tr ere ee 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
Phosphate 
Phosphate Acid (see Superphos- 
phate) 
Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis..ton 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.10 3.25 3.165 3.00 

(ib eres ton 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 3.75 3.90 4.00 3.75 

Te sss os eae ton 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.25 4.35 4.50 4.25 

75-74% basis.......... ton 5.25 §.60 5.2 5.50 §.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 

Pp NIN 5 16-05a.0:6,0:6 0:09:06: RS Scrotca 5.75 Sy eee 5.75 5.75 5.75 

77-80 % basis.......... so caieeis 6.25 eee aesare 6.25 6.25 6.25 
Tennessce, 72% basis.....ton ..... 5.00 | re 5.00 5.00 5.00 

~~ Geonbieths 78 ‘tb 
cae bee 000s.8.6 600 006 lb. .18 .20 18 20 .18 .20 .25 .18 

Red, 110 lb cases........ oa -43 .46 43 46 .42 .46 42 374 

Yellow, 110 Ib cases wis... 31 374 31 .373 =. 31 374 374 31 
Besquisulfide, 100 Ib os. Tb .38 .44 38 44 .38 44 44 44 
Trichloride, cylinders...... .18 .20 18 20 .18 .20 .25 .18 

Pataese Anhydride, 100 lb bble 
TOT Cre Te Cree 15 .16 15 16 .15 .16 .20 15 
Piguante Metallic, = or brown 
bags, bbls, Pa. wks..... 37.00 45.00 37.00 45.00 37 45.00 45.00 37.00 
Pine Oil, 55 gal drone or bole 
Destructive a Ib. -61 .63 61 .63 .61 .64 .64 .63 
POR 4505500500885 bbl. 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 8.00 10.60 10.60 8.00 
Steam dist. bbls.......... gal 54 61 54 61 54 .70 .70 65 
vee ane eee 
peeseccecoosccoeses 35.00 45.00 35.00 45.00 5 45.00 45.00 35.00 
Plaster Paris, tech, 250 lb bbls 
ib Cthcksstaeestave es 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Platinum, Refined.......... oz. 37.50 38.00 37.50 38.00 38.00 Meee «bees Seuees 
Potash 
Potash, Caustic, wks, solid.. 064 064 06} 063 064 06) 06} .064 
OSE rrr er 0705 08 0705 .08 .0705 .08 .08 0705 
Potash a Bovs® Kainit 
12.4% basis bulk.......ton ..... 9.20 ee 9.20 9.20 9.10 
14% eae. CE PR re errr 9.70 a | ere ae 9.70 9.70 9.60 
Oe errr 
20% basis bulk......... ton che 12.65 be ae 12.65 12.65 12.50 
% basis bulk......... NR teacaace 19.15 TOU | \skecasss 19.15 19.15 18.95 
Potassium Acetate.......... .27 .28 27 .28 PP i .30 .30 327 
Potassium Muriate, 80% basis 
SEP eee 37.15 OT 8e. soe 37.15 37.15 36.75 
Pot. a) Mag. Sulfate, 48% on 
MS oc Fcen nck ccmcenct ton wees 27.80 <i 27.80 27.80 27.50 
Potassium Sulfate, 90% —_ 
Ms. <cceketeuuitas ee o«-00 48.25 48.25 48.25 48.25 47.75 
Potassium Bicarbonate, USP, 320 
ks See a Rhee Sub ae ae .074 .09 07 .09 07} .10 .10 .094 
Bichromate Crystals, 725 Ib 
Mc ican aecca cs ee lb. .08 . 084 08 084 .08 .09 094 .08% 
Powd., 725 lb coke wks... .Ib. .13 1830: 18 13} “a3 13 .134 13 
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Cooper’s 


CHEMICALLY PURE 





ACIDS 


NITRIC 





MURIATIC | 
SULPHURIC 











AMMONIA 


ANHYDROUS 
Dry 99.9% Pure 











years under rigid laboratory control. 
acids and ammonias have maintained the high- 
est standard for uniform quality and depend- 
ability. 


Manufactured at our Newark Works for 75 
Cooper's 





1857 Cetre: 1932 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 

















Use Bowker’s Trisodium Phos- 
phate tor all industrial purposes. 
Crystals are of uniform size and 
sparkling white appearance. 

The exceptional purity of Bow- 
ker’s Disodium Phosphate insures 
satisfactory results in the delicate 
operation of silk weighting and 
finishing. 

Bowker’s Phosphates are also 
being successfully used in treating 
water for high-pressure steam 
generation. 


BOW KER cuenmrcat co. 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
I 


























Wyandotte, Mich. 


THREE ELEPHANT 


BORAX 
BORIC ACID 


192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 
following distributors: 
A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada 
St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 
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MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anp EXPORTERS 








Acetone 

Acetone Oil 

Acid Lactic 

Acid Tartaric 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand’’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Tartar Emetic 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


KR. GA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET :: NEW YORK CITY 
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Potassium Binoxalate 
Sodium Bicarbonate 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00_ - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


Feb. 1932 $1.57 





(Unit: 100 kilos K2O) 

Product Price 
Carnalite 9 to 12 per cent K2O, (for fer- 

tilizer use only) $8.70 
Raw salts, 12 to 15 per cent K: 20, ‘ground 9.75 
Fertilizer salts, 18 to 22 per cent K20 13.68 
Fertilizer salts, 28 to 32 per cent K20. 16.16 
Fertilizer salts, 38 to 42 per cent K2O0 16.99 


Potassium chloride, 50 to 60 percent K20.. 24: 


Potassium chloride over 60 per cent K2O0 26.10 
Potassium sulfate, with over 42 per cent K20 28.13 
Potassium magnesium sulfate ; 25.97 


Potassium Carbonate The Sched- 
ule on most grades was increased at the 
end of the month. The new schedule 
quoted the market at 5.0le to 5.46¢ per 
100 pounds, for the hydrated 86-85% 
material with the 96-98% calcined ma- 
terial 14c per 100 pounds higher at 5.63c 
to 6.54e per 100 pounds, according to 
quantity. Quotations for the other forms 
of this article were without change. 


Shellac Prices were weaker during 
the month with buying restricted to small 
quantities. Total imports for 1931 were 
11,200,000 pounds. In 1930 imports 
amounted to 18,981,560 pounds and 33,- 
335,000 pounds in 1929. 
activity was 30% under normal during 
1931, it is estimated but shellac imports 
showed a much greater reduction. 


General business 


Soda Ash — February tonnages were 
an improvement over January but con- 
sumers were holding orders down at ex- 
tremely low figures. One of the chief 
reasons for restricted tonnages has been 
the decline in building activity and hence 
a much lower consumption of ash by 
glass producers. Total production of 
polished plate glass in the U. S. for the 
year 1931 was 86,913,988 square feet 
compared to 105,824,074 square feet pro- 
duced in the preceding year. 


as 


Sodium Bichromate The price 
level was firmly held at 5e for large size 
contracts while spot goods were changing 
hands at around Actual shipments 
were in better volume than in the pre- 
vious month. 


5M%e. 


Soda Caustic Withdrawals against 
contracts were in much better volume in 
February, the textile industry again 
showing the way. Further improvement 
in the glass industry is indicated by the 
return of the Ford Co. to a full production 


schedule. Prices were firm. Both pro- 
duction and consumption of rayon (a 
large outlet for caustic) in the U. S. 


during 1931 broke all previous annual 
records, according to the Textile Organon 
Chatillon 
Consumption at 150,000,000 pounds, an 


published by Tubize Corp. 
increase of 43% over 1930, exceeded pro- 
duction, which based upon figures covering 
96% of the country’s capacity, aggregated 
143,900,000 pounds, or 31% more than in 
1930. Of the 1931 production, 87.8% 


was viscose. Stocks at the end of 1931 
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Current 1932 1931 1930 
| Market Low High High Low High Low 
Binoxalate, 300 lb bbls.. .. . Ib. .14 .17 .14 Ps f .14 eke ef 14 
Bisulfate, 100 Ib kegs...... : cb. .16 .30 .16 . 30 -16 .30 .30 30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
ee Sere Ib. 04} .05 .043 .05 043 -07} .053 05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
Oa 1 .08 .083 .08 08} .08 .084 .09 .08 
Chloride, ¢ crys bbls .04 .043 04 .04% .04 .06 .06 .054 
Chromate, kegs..... cone .23 .28 .23 .28 .23 .28 .28 .23 
Cyanide, 110 Ib. cases... .. Ib. 55 574.55 574.55 ‘574 574 ‘55 
se ara 300 Ib. bbl...Ib. oan .13 a fh .13 Pe i: | .13 .13 et 
Rr .20 .24 .20 .24 .20 .24 .24 .20 
ee cmt casks wks..... lb .09 wae .09 | .09 mb .12 11 
Fuaeenaanaie, USP, crys 500 
eS lb. .16 .164 16 164 16 .164 .164 16 
Prussiate, cod, 112 lb keg. . .Ib. a ee 384 .35 .40 .40 .38 
ow, 500 lb casks..... lb. . 183 aL .18} 21 .184 21 can 18} 
Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..lb. ..... .21 my A: ree 21 | .21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
{SpebbSae eee tease eta ee a} | .23 21 .23 s2i .23 .23 Re 3 
Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins..... “4 eee i eee B00" ance 5.00 5.00 5.00 
se Stone, lump bags.....Ib. .04 -05 04 05 .04 .05 .05 .04 
_ 3 eee lb. .044 .06 044 06 044 .06 .06 044 
Pin hol 9 350 lb bags..... Ib .024 .03 023 03 .024 .03 .03 024 
Putty, commensal. see -100 lb. 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 .03 .034 
Li kegs. -100lb. 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 “Ost 054 
Pyridine, 50 gal ms. sence gal. 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.50 1.75 1.75 1.50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif — 
DOPED WUE. wc csvcicccces 12 13 12 13 12 .133 .13} .13 
Quebracho, 5% liquid tks. . 023 .03 .023 .03 .02} .04 .04 .023 
Te HY (03 032 = 03} 032 034 03 .03% .03} 
35% Bleaching. 450 lb bbl ‘Ib. .04 .05 04 05} 04 .05} .04 .05} 
on 63 % 100 lb balescif..Ib. ..... . | .02 .02} .054 .05 .05 
leo > eh ara ‘03¢ 03; 103} 05% ‘05 [05% 
P09 51 deg liquid 450 Ib 
bbls Ib. .06 05} 06 054 .06 .06 054 
18 ‘094 (13 094 ‘13 13 094 
14.00 eae 2 Zee 14.00 14.00 14.00 
: 35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
R Salt, 250 lb bbls wks...... lb. .40 44 .40 44 .40 44 45 .40 
ed Sanders Wood, “se oe | ae 18 ae a: Cee 38 18 18 
Resorcinol Tech, cans. sca 65 70 65 70 65 1.25 1.25 .90 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run 
een ree MES: facare< .47 47 47 .58 .58 .56 
ee ee 51 51 51 .61 61 .59 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb a 280 Ib... 
ex. yard N. 
UCL éuGe Rie AaheeceeREe Laces 3.40 3.30 3.40 3.25 4.95 7.75 5.35 
| REP Aree per rrr. . 3.60 3.40 3.60 3.35 5.50 8.00 5.50 
err errr nt me ee 3.95 3.55 3.95 3.45 5.90 8.17 5.524 
cs ea REREWASEENGRONAEE, ee 4.10 3.80 4.10 3.70 6.20 8.45 5.55 
isc is aos 60's 6a KOO Mamas 4.10 3.85 4.10 3.75 6.25 8.45 5.60 
SEs Sc Gus tesa 6a on eR aRRRE Chicas 4.20 3.90 4.20 3.80 6.30 8.55 5.60 
ES er re er 4.20 3.95 4.20 3.85 6.35 8.58 5.624 
RRS rere er ee 4.50 4.35 4.50 4.10 6.45 8.65 5.624 
RCT eer ar 5.10 4.75 5.10 4.20 6.70 8.80 5.65 
ae aetietaxawacekaaeeet “cause 5.90 5.50 5.90 4.85 6.95 8.95 6.05 
| RR Ae ee me age 6.25 6.25 6.45 6.15 8.15 9.25 6.85 
DPRU Shi aNAadeesécasaseeean Staus 6.55 Baud 6.55 6.45 8.90 9.85 7.85 
Rotten Stone, bags mines....ton 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 
Lump, im orted, DENS... 50:05 lb. .05 .07 .05 .07 .05 .07 .07 .05 
Se ect NS 53 c4ae-x sae lb. .09 <as .09 Pe 7 .09 .12 12 .09 
Powdered, bbls........... Ib. .02 .05 .02 .05 .02 .05 .05 .02 
Sago Flour, 150 lb bags...... lb. .044 .05 044 08 044 .05 .05 044 
Sal Soda, bbls wks....... GEN S66a. 1.00 ney iS Siren 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Salt Cake, 94-96 % o-1 wks. .ton 14.00 15.50 14.00 15.50 14.00 19.00 24.00 15.50 
rere ton 13.00 14.50 13.00 14.50 13.00 17.00 25.00 14.50 
Saltpetre, double refd eee “4 
450-500 lb bbls. « onus . 064 .063 .054 063 06 063 .062 .064 
Satin, White, 500 lb bbls... . Oe peters . | eee O1} : O14 O14 O14 
Shellac Bone dry bbis........ lb. ;82 a8 22 26 .26 .29 47 .28 
Ser lb. .19 20 19 .20 19 .26 .40 .24 
oe Se Ib. . 134 .14 .134 .14 .16 22 .39 .20 
pte BOO ee ee lb. Rb 13 12 13 144 ae 34 .18 
Schaeffer's Salt, WOMB i cdcccued lb. .48 .50 48 .50 .53 .57 .57 53 
Silica, Crude, bulk mines... ton 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
Refined, floated bags j 30.00 22.00 30.00 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
Air floated bags....:... 32.00 oo st ne 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Extra floated bags 40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 40.00 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. 0. b. 
Pe rare ere ton 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
oe Ash, 58% dense, bags o-1l 
Leh taehSbs ee Cee CRE 06600 L..i74 es re 1.174 1.40 1.40 
58% light, eee CO a | 1.15 1.344 1.344 
Contract, bags o-1 wks. 100 Ib: i 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 i. 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
Be ssscccccceces Pe oo Mewar 2.90 » ae 2.90 3.35 3.00 
76% solid drs......... |) ae i) ee BOO 506s 2.50 2.95 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 Ib 
eae 1 .044 .05 044 .05 .044 .06 .054 .04 
Arsenate, drums.......... Ib. 25 .35 .25 35 .25 .35 19 18 
Arsenite, drums.......... .50 .75 . 50 75 .50 .75 1.00 .50 
Biearb, 400 Ib bbl eeaee | ae ie eee 2.25 2.35 2.35 2.41 2.41 
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NORMAL BUTYL ALCOHOL 


C. P. ACETONE 


METHANOL 


° 





Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 


110 East 42nd Street 


CAledonia 5-4623-4 


SILICATES..SODA 


33 GRADES 


and many more 


USES 


THEY enter the processes of many 
diversified industries. Some of the 
uses are important while others are 
small, but our catalog lists 33 grades 
to serve them all. 


Request for your file, a copy of 
**B-171"" describing these silicates. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 
Genera l Offices and Laboratory 
121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Office: 205 W. WACKER DRIVE 
Eight Plants and 66 Distributing Points 


SILICATES . SODA 

















New York City 





Heavy Chemicals 
STEARIC ACID 
RED OIL 
GLYCERINE 
ALCOHOL 
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SOFTENERS 
DYESTUFFS 
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U.S.POTASH 
K,O 
| Basis | 30% 











UNITED STATES POTASH Co. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Our mines at Carlsbad, New Mexico, are 
now producing Manure Salts which are 
being used with entire satisfaction by 


manufacturers. 


Write us regarding your Potash require- 
ments. Let us send you samples and answer 


your inquiries. 
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Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00_ - 


1931 Average $1.494 


Jan. 1931 $1.283 


- Feb. 1932 $1.57 





amounted to about seven weeks’ supply. 
Statistics for the past 11 years, in thou- 
sands of pounds, follow: 


Prod. plus 


Production Consumption net impts 


1931 143,900 150,100 145,100 
1930 110,000 105,300 115, 304 
1929 119,500 132,250 
1928 97,900 104,500 
1927 75,555 100,500 
1926 63,600 66,250 
1925 51,902 54,750 
1924 38,500 38,250 
1923 36,000 37,500 
1922 24,400 26,000 
1921 15,000 18,250 





Sodium Nitrate — Shipments when 
compared with this time a year ago are 
off considerably. Prices are firm for both 
Chilean material and synthetic. Several 
large shipments of the latter have been 
made abroad and reports come in that 
the synthetic plant at 
operating at 75% of capacity. 


Hopwell is now 


Sodium Phosphates — The weighting 
centers were taking good sized orders and 
the price was firmly held at $2.55. Some 
improvement was also noticeable for the 
tri salt specially repackers of small quan- 
tities for retail trade. 


Sodium Silicate — Shipments for the 
corrugated box industry was reported to 
be in good volume. The silk centers 
were taking fair deliveries of water white. 
Prices were firm. 


Solvent Naphtha Producers held 
prices at former levels despite some 
slackening in demand. 


Sulfur Some improvement was in 
evidence from fertilizer manufacturers 
operating acid plants. The firm position 
of the price structure remained unchanged. 


Tanning Materials — Prices of most 
of the members of this group were slightly 
lower despite a gradual improvement in 
demand from the industry. 


Tin Salts — All prices were repeated 
with tin showing firm tendencies. 


Zinc The price of the metal sank 
to a new low level during the month and 
forced a lowering of the schedules for 
zine oxide and zine dust. The outlook 
still appears very unpromising and buyers 
are restricting buying to very small 
quantities. According to the American 
Zine Institute, Inc., a total of 22,516 
short tons of slab zine were produced 
during the month of January 1932 as 
compared with 32,522 tons in the corres- 
ponding period in 1931 and 52,010 tons 
in January 1930. The monthly average 
production during 1931 amounted to 
25,089 tons as against a monthly average 
of 42,039 tons in 1930. Shipments during 
January 1932 totaled 22,455 short tons 
as compared with 31,064 tons in the same 
month last year and 40,704 tons in Jan- 
uary 1930. The monthly average ship- 
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Current 932 1931 1930 

Market Low High h Low High Low 
Bichromate, 50U lb cks wks. tb. .05 05} 05 053 .05 07} .07} .07 
Bisulfite 500 lb bbl wke ...Ib. ; 04 04 ea 04 .04 .04 
Chlorate, .. . wks _ .053 .07} 05} 07} 05} 07} .08 .052 
Chloride, technical. . 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 250. tb 

drums wks... ..... Ib 16 7 16 17 16 17 .20 .16 
Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks. . .Ib. .07 O74 07 07} .07 08} .09 -08}4 
ae “wa 200 lb bbls f. o. b. 

Ib 22 24 22 24 22 24 .24 :22 
Fiypoehloide solution, 100 Ib 

inte Gis one Me aoe l .05 05 05 .05 .05 
Hepossitie, tech, pea cyrs 

375 lb bbls wks...... 100 lb. 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 2.40 3.00 3.00 2.40 

Technical, regular crystals 

375 lb bbls wks....100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.50 
Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls.. Ib. 44 45 44 45 .44 45 .45 44 
Metasilicate, c-l, wks...100 lb. ..... .00 4.00 Ss ae 
Monohydrate, bbls oer lb. e .024 . 023 mis .024 .024 .024 
Naphthionate, 300 Ib bbl... .Ib. 52 .54 52 54 52 54 .57 .52 
Nitrate, pe ee crude, 200 Ib 

bags c-1 NY...... 100 lb. ..... 1.73} . 1.73} 1.73) 2.07 2.22} 1.99 
Nitrite 5 500 Ib bbls spot... . Ib. 073 Os .07} 08 07} 08 .08 .07} 
Orthochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 

175 lb bbls wks....... lb 25 a 25 27 25 27 27 .256 
Perborate, 275 lb bbls... . . lb. ld .20 18 20 18 20 .20 .18 
Phosphate, di-sodium, tech. 

210 Ib Dis... ... - 100 Ib 2.65 2.75 2.65 2.75 2.50 3.00 3.25 2.65 

tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 

PRR cock covert seks oe ; 3.20 ae 3.20 $3.15 3.50 4.00 3.25 
Picramate, 100 Ib kegs..... .69 wa 69 72 .69 72 By .69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 380 Ib bbl 

EE ees -11} -12 11} 12 .11} 12 123 113 
Pyrophosphate, 100 lb keg. ib. 15 .20 15 20 15 .20 .20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 

Gace Spa G5 eee 100 lb. 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.6 

40 deg 55 gal ™, = 

EE rere: |. ae .75 75 78 1.00 .80 .70 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib bbls NY 

1 eRe eee on 05} ee 05} .04 043 054 .04 
Stannate, 100 lb drums. = 13 .19 18 19 18 .26 .43 .24 
Stearate, bbls............. Ib. -20 .25 20 .25 .20 .25 .29 .20 
Sulfanilate, 400 Ib bbls..... Ib. -16 .18 16 .18 .16 18 18 .16 
—— senee, 550 lb bbls 

eS POE ERE. b. .02 023 .02 02: .02 .022 .02% .023 
Sulfide, 80% crystals, 440 lb 
Pe RRS. 024 .023 .02 022 02} 02 023 024 
=>. veolid, 650 Ib drums - oo - 
ere Teer J 0% 03} .03 03 .03 .03 
Sulfite, exyetais, 400 lb bbls : . . 

Recimeiae ane aca pidhe lb. .03 .03} .03 03} .03 .033 .034 .03 
Sttoupenids. ae lb. .28 .35 28 35 .28 35 .35 .28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, k 

RaW ER Aets Suk ASS Gee .80 .88 80 88 .80 88 .88 .81 

Servet Naphtha, tanks.. 
Seer er ... -gal. .26 .28 .26 .28 .24 .38 .40 .30 
Spree, | 25% liquid, bbls... .. BS iaile'es6.s O01 nee OL .O1 Ol} .O1} .O1} 
5 % liquid, tanks wks. .... ie acaans .01 in Me. abege .O1 01 .O1 
50% powd, 100 lb bag wks Ib. .02 .02} 02 .023 .02 .02} .024 .02 

Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
SMe RRincenele Gas Sao cee eres 2.67 a 2.67 2.57 3.20 4.02 3.42 
Pearl, 140 Ib <a rene RS = | 2.57 <ane 2.57 2.57 3.00 3.92 3.32 
Potato, 200 lb bags........ Ib. .05 .06 054 .06 .05 .06 .064 .05 
mported — ae eiaw akio ute lb. .05 ot .05} .064 .05 .06 .06 .05 

Soluble aa Rta e.ech disidis somes .08 .08 .08 .08} .08 .08 .08 .08 
Rice, 200 lb bbls..... escent .09 .10 .09 10 .09 .10 .10 .09 
Wheat, thick bags......... Ib .06% .07 064 .07 .06} .07 .07 .06 

BS on sanesoanat 09 110 = 09} 10 1094 ‘10 10 ‘09 
Strentiom carbene, 600 ib bbls 

eer .073 ‘ort 07} 07} .073 .074 .07} .073 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbis NY... .Ib. .07 .07 .07 .074 .07 .093 .09} .09 
Peroxide, 100 lb dra....... lb. a aale ere i ere re 1.25 1.25 1.25 

Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

250 Ib bag o-1..... e —— ces ere Bete ede 2.05 2.05 2.05 
Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour + anny" 904 %, 100 

lb b Rt ear 2.40 >. Ce 2.40 2.40 2.40 

Heavy bags o-1......100 Ib. ..... 2.50 | ere 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Wewens, 1009 % 188 Ib bbls = 

_ Stpoieoier: OOlb. ..... oe ...:.; ae 3.45 3.45 3.45 
Roll, bbls lo-1 NY..... 100 Ib. 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 

Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb = 
Pe Perr errr reer. .05 -05 .05 054 .05 .054 .05} .05 
Yellow, 700 lb drs wks .03$ .04 034 044 .034 .04 .04 .034 
Sulfur Dioxide, 159 lb cyl .07 .07 .07 O74 .07 .07 .07 .07 
Extra, dry, 100 Ib oyl.. .10 Fe sa0) .12 .10 12 oe .10 
Sulfuryl Chloride,.......... 15 -40 15 40 15 .40 .65 .10 
Talo, de, 100 lb bgs NY...ton 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
ed, 1 oa 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 

French, 220 Ib bags NY...ton 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 

Re ned, white, bags....ton 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
Italian, 220 lb b: ee 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 

Refined, white, bags. 50.00 55.00 50.00 55.00 .00 55.00 55.00 50.00 

Superphosphate, 16% “bil 

- a eae = eee S00: .ccae 8.00 7.50 9.00 9.50 8.00 

Triple bulk, wks......... hee haan .65 ee .65 .65 .65 

Tankage Ground Oe a : 10 1.50€10 1.50 3.20&10 4.00&10 3.20&10 
e f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 1.50&10 ..... 1.50&10 1.50 3.25&10 3.85410 3.25410 

South American cif....... se. oseua 2 6 sie 2.25410 2.00 3.40&10 4.25410 3.40&10 
Tapioca Flour, hi 4 le bgs . Ib. .034 .05 .034 .05 .034 .05 .03 
Medium oxen .03 04 .03 04 .03 .04 .04 .024 
beet Oil, fs %drume... - gal. Be i -22 21 22 21 .25 one 24 
| ee gal. .23 -24 .23 .24 .23 .28 .30 26 
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testing 99.5% 
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EC. KUPSTEN > 
AND SONS CO. 


ALUMINUM CHLORIDE 


ANHYDROUS 


A product of exceptional quality 
or better AlClg 
and containing less than 


0.05% iron. 


Prompt delivery in Carloads 


E. C. KLIPSTEIN & SONS CO., Inc. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


Sales Office 


Empire State Bldg., New York City 


Plant 


South Charleston, W. Va. 








THE CLEVELAND-CLIFFS IRON CO. 


Union Trust Building Cleveland, Ohio 








Your business is solicited 
whether of carload or 


EXAS Gur SupHuR 


75E.45" Street ==) New York City 
Mines: Gulf, Newguif and Long Point Texas 


SULPHUR 


99 '.% 
Pure 


cargo quantities. 


© 


iC 


MA Com Ke) x] 


|) UN LoXeod |») 











A American made 
product of highest 
purity—the result of 
careful chemical control 
in the process of manufac- 
turing. Uniformly water- 
white in color. Shipped 
in strong durable domes- 
tic carboys containing | 20 
pounds each. 














Write for sample and quo- 
tations from nearest stock 


a 


Victor Chemical Works 
141 W. JacksonBivd., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Nashville 
Se. Kansas Cit 


pu 


\ 
\ 
iT 


( 
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Terra Alba 
Cocoanut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 - Jan. 1931 $1.283 


Feb. 1932 $1.57 





ments during 1931 were 26,239 tons as 
against 36,356 during 1930. Inventories 
at the end of January 1932 amounted to 
129,886 short tons, as compared with 
129,825 tons at Dec. 31, 193t and 145,076 
tons at Jan. 31, nt The Institute’s 
statement follows: 


Slab Zinc Statistics (all grades), 1931 and 1932 
(Tons of 2000 Lbs.) 


Produced Stock at 
End of 


Month 
145,076 


Shipped 
During 
Month 


Month 


1931 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July. 
August 
September 
October 
November... 
December. . . 


21, 965 120,825 


301, 07 3 
25,089 


Total for year 
Monthly aver 
1932 
January : 22,516 22,455 129,886 
xExport shipments are foaled in total ship- 
ments. 
Month of January 
Average retorts oper. 


36289 


1932 
21,001 


1931 
32,737 


1930 
61,612 

Zinc Dust A revision of prices 
downward 10 points was announced as 
the metal went to a new low level. 


FATS AND OILS 


The market generally for fats and oils 
witnessed lower prices for the first two 
the month followed by some 
strengthening of prices in sympathy with 
the generally better prices prevailing in 
the stock market and in of the 
commodity markets. The firm position of 
Chinawood Oil continued with conditions 
in China still unsettled. Sales were made 
in most items for immediate delivery and 
in small lots but the general tone of the 
market appeared better than it has been 
in several months. Practically all of the 
vegetable oils, chinawood, cocoanut, copra, 
corn and palm oils were slightly higher, 
the animal oils while they did not register 
any announced increases did have a 
decidedly firmer tone and the same con- 
ditions prevailed in the fish oil group. 
Generally speaking the oils in the animal 
group did not participate in the slight 
improvement. 


weeks of 


some 


Department of Commerce announces 
that according to Census returns the fac- 
tory production of fats and oils (exclusive 
of refined oils and derivatives) during 
the three-month period ended December 
31, 1932, as follows: 
1,032,935,862 pounds; fish oils, 17,677,- 
142 fats, 576,013,339 
pounds; and greases, 94,569,172 pounds; 


a total of 1,721,195,515 


was vegetable oils, 


animal 


pounds; 


pounds. 
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Low 


2 1931 
High High Low 


1930 


High Low 





Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
bbls mills OOlb. 
No. 2 bags or bbls. . 
Imported bags 
Totensblesethans, 50 gal dr.. 
Tetralene, 50 drs wks Ib E 
170 lb bbl. ee 


Thiocarbanilid, 
2 
Crystals, 500 Ib bbls wks.. 
Metal Straits NY 
Oxide, 300 lb bbls wks 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs 


lb. 

Titanium Dioxide 300 lb bbl. . Ib 
Pigment, lb. 

Toluene, 110 gal drs 

8000 gal tank cars wks.. 
Toluidine, 350 lb bbls 
Mixed. 
Toner Lithol, red, bbls 
Para, red, bbls 
Toluidine 

Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks 

Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. 

Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs. . 

Tricresyl Phosphate, drs 

big mes ag ono 
hosphate, d 

Tripoli, 500 lb bbls 

Tungsten, Wolframite, .. per unit 

Turpentine carlots, bbls... ..gal. 

Wood Steam dist. bbls.... 
Urea, pure, 112 lb cases 
Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f..... 

c. i. f. 8S. points 


—. Beard, 42%, tannin 


cuns 30-31% % tannin 
Mixture, bark, bags 
Vermillion, English, kegs... . 
Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl 
Wattle Bark, bags t 
Extract 55%, y aE bags 4 


Alba, bags c-1 NY 

Gilders, bags o-1 NY...100 ia 
Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. .gal. 

Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 
Xylidine, crude 


Zinc 


Zinc Ammonium Chloride powd., 
400 lb bbls lb. 


1 
Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. Ib. 
Chloride Fused, 600 lb drs. 


wks 
Gran., 500 lb bbls wks 
Soln 50% , tanks wks.. r : ; 
Cyanide, 100 lb drums. P = 
Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr.. 1.00 
Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks.. 
Metal, high grade ae = 


.0515 .0505 


Oxide, American bags wks. 
French, 300 lb bbls wks.. . 
Perborate, 100 lb drs Ib 

Peroxide, 100 lb drs 

Stearate, 50 lb bbls 

Sulfate, 400 bbl wks 

Sulfide, 500 lb bbls 

Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. . 
Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs.. . 

Pure ke Ib 

Semi-refined kegs.......... 


Oils and Fats 


10} 
10} 
.124 
073 
06} 
064 
103 
043 
03} 
06 
Tanks NY : ‘ : 043 05 
Manila, bbls NY , . ; .0- 05 
Tanks NY.. eS . 08 a 04 
Tanks, Pacific Coast. . a 034 


Castor, No. 1,4001lb bbls. .... 
No. 3, 4 lb 
Blown, 400 lb bbls. ; 

China Wood, bbls spot D 8 eae 

Tanks, spot NY. xa 
Coast, tanks, 

Cocoanut, edible, bbls NY... . 
Ceylon, 375 Ib bbis NY.... 

gal tanks NY 
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ZINC STEARATE 
CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 


Stocks carried also at Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Kansas City, New Orleans, Des Moines 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


BROOKLYN.N.Y. 









Building No..Bush Terminal 
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WM.S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 
VAnderbilt 3-0500 Cable: Graylime 


. 


Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 
(all grades) 
Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 
Formaldehyde 
meg 
Phenol U. S. P. 
i. 
Toluol 
Xylol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


diy-Speed Biixers 


From heavy, viscous liquids to thin, 
watery fluids .. . from 1-gallon con- 
tainers to 50,000-gallon vats... from 
active, delicate chemicals to perish- 
able food ingredients . . . ALSOP 
manufactures the mixer that will do 
the job more thoroughly, more 
quickly,and more economically than 
any other equipment or method. 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE 


+ ALSOP « 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


Electric Mixers, Filters, Bottle-Fillers, Pumps, 
Glass-Lined Storage and Mixing Tanks 


39 West 60th St. - New York City 
















One of the 
many **‘HY- 
SPEED" port- 
able Electric 
Mixer models 
showing**Push 
Pull" propel- 
ler action. 





A ESTABLISHED I90! 


JOHN FABERNETHY & CO 
rr 


Chemical Lead Burning Contractors 


LEAD LINED TANKS 
Specialists in Chemical Lead Burning, 
and Experienced in design of Chemical 
Equipment made of lead. Our products 
cover practically everything in Chemical 
line where Lead or Block Tin is used. 


708-10 MYRTLE AVE..BROOKLYN.NLY. 
Phone Wi/liams burg 5-4342 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1931 Average $1.404 


- Jan. 1931 $1.283 


Feb. 1932 $1.57 





Production, Consumption, and 
Stocks of Fats and Oils 
(In some cases, where products were 
made by a continuous process, the inter- 
mediate products were not reported.) 


Kind 


Vegetable Oils: (1) 


Cottonseed, crude 
Cottonseed, ref'd 


(000 omitted) 
Factory operations for Factory and 


Peanut, virgin and 


crude 
Peanut, refined 
Coconut, or copra, 
crude ‘ 
Coconut, or copra, 
refined 
Corn, crude 
Corn, refined 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 
Olive, edible 
Olive, inedible 
Sulphur oil or 
eon foots 


Palm-kernel, crude 


Palm-kernel re- 
fined 
Rapeseed 
Linseed 

Chinese 
tung 
Chinese vegetable 

tallow. 
Castor 
Palm 
Sesame 
Sunflower seed 
All other 


wood or 


Fish Oils: (1) 

Cod & cod-liver 

Menhaden 

Whale 

Herring, including 
sardine 

Sperm 

All other, (includ- 
marine animal): 


Animal Fats: 
Lard, neutral 
Lard, other edible 
Tallow, edible 
Fallow, inedible 
Nee at’s- foot oil 


Greases 

White 

Yellow 

Brown 

Bone 

Tankage 
Garbage or house 
Wor | 

Recovered 


All other 


Other Products: 
Lard compounds 
and other lard 
substitutes 
Hydrogenated oils 
Sterin, vegetable 
Stearin, animal, 
edible 
Sterain, animal, 
inedible 
Oleo oil 
Lard oil 
Tallow oil 
Fatty acids 
Fatty acids, 
tilled 
Red oil 
Stearic acid 
Glycerin, crude 
80% basis 
Glycerin, dynam 
Glycerin, chem- 
ically pure 
Cottonseed foots, 
50% basis... 
( lebbonanedl foots, 
distilled 
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the quarter ended Warehouse 
Dec. 31, 1931 stocks, 
Prod. Consump. Dec. 31, 
(pounds) (pounds) 1931 
(pounds) 
765,620 703,916 126,760 
659,225 297,179 489,866 
3,319 2,080 5,046 
1,899 2,982 1,530 
68,701 142,434 188,352 
70,169 78,039 14,800 
30,223 33,927 10,386 
30,214 7,921 12,873 
10,655 7,748 13,635 
5,298 3,691 4,714 
128 658 4,216 
1,518 1,376 
8,527 8,981 
4,950 12,162 8,440 
6,693 5,938 1,663 
2,045 3,866 
130,478 57,354 154,490 
16,746 33,413 
892 634 
11,882 3,517 11,887 
51,756 89,053 
6,265 7,882 10,703 
2,804 3e 
910 1,350 7,463 
191 3,065 7,773 
1,915 5,916 8,675 
15 15,208 126,717 
15,342 16,027 74,997 
217 3,064 
211 456 16,704 
7,671 4,712 2,085 
434,967 5,918 51,035 
16,551 14,916 4,899 
115,65. 146,695 163,378 
1,169 1,145 1,184 
17,483 9,311 10, 279 
21,464 7,080 < 
13,908 14,287 
5,979 40 
13,620 83 
16,919 14,022 
1,379 924 
532 462 
3,281 3,476 
306,559 837 24,756 
163,830 134,309 27,269 
2,804 4,456 1,847 
6,822 4,581 
3,172 7,186 
8,581 4,864 
, 2,155 3,989 
388 2,244 2,856 
28,857 31,060 8,910 
9,199 7,680 3,316 
7,322 4,673 9,666 
5,394 2,128 4,403 
33,395 34,909 15,368 
12,353 3,840 11,749 
16,359 2,021 11,177 
71,683 69,428 75,699 
23,150 23,336 7,380 











Current 1932 1931 1930 
Market iw High High Low High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50gal bbls 
TET TL PTT TTT TTT Ae 30 ; 30 .26 .48 56 .46 
MMOD TOY caccrcctccewd gal. 28 30 .28 .30 .24 45 .62 .48 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
IMM UODE 6 o556.056 500 6ea0de Ib. 021 023 021 0235 0195 .0325 .046 .039 
.05 .09 05} .09 “Oat .09 .10 “Oat 
mills :03 03} 03} ‘034 03 074 08 06 
—— '375 lb bbis bs fs Oe -063 .07 06% .07 063 104 -104 093 
G aistediaeibiee aa sacs tom ‘ .084 .08} .08} 08} .08 08} .10 .08 
selene crude, mill...... lb. .03 .034 .03 034 .03 .07 .074 .064 
Degras, American, 50 gal bble 
Ce ee ie ‘Ib. 03 .04 .03} 04 .03 043.043.0083 
English, brown, bbls viele: .03] .04 03} 04 035 .05 .05 -04% 
Light, bbls NY gence eonere .04 .04} 04 .04} .04 .05}4 .054 -05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks. ey Par .32 Se: Gen bes 32 34 .32 
Greases 
Grae OW daece esos | 02 .024 02 .02 .02 .04} -064 .04 
PEEL eee rere lb. 02 .03 .024 .03 .02 .05 074 .03;5 
White, choice bbls NY.....1b .03 044 = .03} 044 .03} .052 -084 .06 
Herring, Coast, Tanks...... dill nares ee NOM: idiwn NOM. iceds sean 
Horse, bbis........cccccces Ib, .053 Nom. .05 Nom. .054 Nom. Nom. 053 
Lard Oil, edible, prime....... ~ 09% .10 09} .10 - 10} .13 . 133 .12} 
NT Ea 06; 07 .06¢ 07 .07 .10 .12 .10 
Extra No. 1, bbls...... Ib . 064 .07 .064 .07 . 06} 09} Bp 3 | .093 
Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... eee .074 .077 .102 . 146 .096 
ee Seer _ SEES OGG i603: .066 . 069 .098 .142 .092 
MN Ss 454 adeesedecuee Ib. Paine ee ones 06 . 063 .092 .134 .086 
Menhaden Tanks Baltimore. gal. 173 20 174 .20 14 .22 . 50 .21 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY.. gal. .38 .40 38 .40 238 .53 .70 .52 
Light, pressed, bbls NY.. -gal. 33 34 .33 34 33 .38 64 .36 
Yellow, bleached, bbls NY.gal. . 36 37 36 37 30 42 67 .38 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal 4 
PE eT CTR TT CET CE .40 .60 40 60 .40 .60 .60 .40 
PROMBAT, DAL. v5.0s cccecccs eal .95 1.00 .95 1.00 .95 1.00 1.00 .95 
Neatefoot, CT, 20° bbls NY .lb. .13} .13} .13} .13} .13} .16 .174 .16 
Extra, bbls ota vod lb 06} 06: .064 07 07 .10 114 .09 
eee lb. 083 09 083 09 .09} Pp .13} .113 
Oleo, a. x: RNS <co0iccostt 06§ 07 068 07 06} .08 .123 .08; 
No. 2, bbls NY...... 2s 05% .06 053 06 05} .08 ome .08} 
No. 3, bbls NY........... A < Siecaty ee 06% 063 .09 .10} 09 
Olive, qrteteered, bbls NY...gal. 63 65 62 65 . 59 .80 1.00 ay | 
Edible, bbls NY.......... ; -e65 2.00 1.65 2.00 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.75 
Foots, ‘bbe ee lb. es .05 044 05 .04} 063 .08 .06 
Palm, Kernel, Casks.........Ib. ..... 04$ = .035 043 04} -064 .08 .06 
Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. 04 .05 04 05 .04 .06 .07 .05} 
PENNE, GONE. 6 ic cccccccces Ib. 032 034 03} 034 .034 .05} .074 .054 
Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... Ib. 033 04 033 04 . 03} 6° OM seins 
Refined, bbls NY.......... Ib. 084 09 084 09 08} .14 15 a2 
Perilla, bbls NY............. lb. 053 05} 054 053 054 By 14} .10 
Tanks, Coast... .s.ccess “ae ere a “weve 05 .05 .09 .113 .08 
Poppyseed, bbls NY...... gel. 12:70 LG 170 1.75 1.70 5 Or 1.75 1.70 
seed, yg bbls NY... gal. .68 .70 68 .70 .68 7 1.00 .74 
Repeoteh, dr h, h Se ee .75 ee! Acweme 75 .82 Py f°) 
Japanese, ees -, Gees = .56 .58 56 .58 .56 .58 .70 .56 
Red, Distilled, bbls.......... ~ 064 06% .064 07 073 .09 . 104 08% 
ie panes 053 06 .053 06 064 08+ 094 074 
Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks. “a. aes 19 ‘ 19 19 .22 44 .42 
Sardine, Pacific Coast tke. . . gal. 17 174 17 17} 7 19 42 18 
Sesame, edible, yellow, ioe. ‘a .08} .09 08} 09 .08} .103 12 .09 
MOEN eo cneueoeeoaas’ 1 .10 re .10 re | .10 12 .123 .10 
gD. 9 a are ~~ .40 40 .40 .40 .40 
a 
Pacific Coast, tanks....... Ib. .03 033 03 03} 03} .08 .093 .07 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
Oe Serr erer ery... eee 03 .03 032 . 032 .07 .08} .07 
+ Se lb . 04} 05 04} 05 042 .08 .10 .10 
Ae onckecngell 044 .044 .04} 044 .04$ .08 09 :09 
uae DONUTS si ceceunce lb. .058 .06 058 06 .058 09 134 13 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, bbls 
ee eee ene gal. . 68 .70 .68 70 .68 .88 .85 84 
45° CT, bleached, bbls NY oa 63 .65 63 65 .63 .80 .80 .79 
Stearic Acid, double pressed dist 
RRs clcssccscenaant Ib. 08} 09 08} 09 08} 11 15 .13}4 
Double pressed saponified ~_ 
Ce ET ee. Ib. 07 07% 07 07; .08 12 154 14} 
Triple, pressed dist bags. .lb 10} As 103 11 <i .14 Re .154 
Stearine, Oleo. bbis.......... lb. .054 .06 05} 06 . 05} 08} .09 .08 
Tallow City, extra loose..... .lb. 03% -03§ .03% 03% .02 04 .07 04 
Edible, tierces............ Ib. 03} "04 03] 04 ‘03 06 094 054 
Tallow Oil, Bbls, o-1 NY.. .Ib. 7 O74 07 .07} 07 .083 | .083 
Acidless, tanks NY........ lb. .07 .09 07} .09 074 .09 .10 .08} 
Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. .06 Nom. 06 Nom .063 Nom. Nom. .064 
Turkey Red, single bbis...... Ib. 07 09 .07 09 7 .10 12 .10 
Double, bbls ore rrr. Ib. 09 ll 09 ll .09 .10 .16 13 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
_ Sera ae oS are +74 Me 74 <a 74 -74 ae 
Extra, bleached, bbls NY. ma . 58 .60 58 60 .58 774 -76 .76 
Nat. winter, bbls er al. 53 -55 .53 55 53 72 73 .73 
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Mechling Bros. Chemical Co., Camden, N. J.............-- 297 
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When times are hard, business is still 
done . . . but the business goes to those 
progressive companies whose products 


have an extra sales appeal. 





Smelly printing inks lose to pleasantly 
reodorized inks . . . fabrics smelling of 
rancid finish lose to fabrics with a sweet 
clean odor . . . soaps and cosmetics 
must meet a price and still have a more 


appealing perfume. 


Smell is one of the oldest selling points 
in the world ... and one of the 
newest. Givaudan-Delawanna have devel- 
oped some truly amazing applications of 


this age-old selling principle. 


Write us. Let us show you how your 


products are affected when you, “sell by 


smell.” 


GIVAUDAN.- 
DELAW. 


ANNA 


80 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 








oe 





“We?—Editorially Speaking 


Once again the Bureau of the Census is 
asking manufacturers to fill out and return 
promptly the Census of Manufacturers’ 
questionnaires. A special effort is being 
made to conduct the 1931 canvas by mail, 
eliminating the expense of personal calls. 
With the discontinuance of the Dye 
Census manufacturers in the chemical in- 
dustry have had their attention called in 
& very pertinent and unfortunate way to 
the benefits of government gathered sta- 
tistics. We urge you to cooperate with 
the Government in this work. 

cw 


As we go to press the rumor that 
Messrs. ‘‘Salvy’”’ Spitale and Irving Bitz 
have been engaged by a well-known chem- 
ical company to recover the stolen soap 
contract of 1930 is vigorously denied. 


Gw 


Speaking jovially of the depression as 
Horace Bowker urges us to do, a chemical 
company comptroller said yesterday that 
he didn’t mind the wolf at the door, but it 
was getting to be a nuisance looking for 
him under the bed after 
prayers 


each night 


ow 


We note in an English trade paper that 
J. Lueck, Monsanto Chemical, Ltd., has 
invented a novelty which automatically 
delivers paper clips as required. We 
would say that we know of no industry 
that uses so many paper clips as that of 
publishing. Need we say that we hope 
Mr. Luck reads this issue ? 
ow 


Very few men in America are as 
familiar with chemical de- 
velopments abroad as is Dr. Lewis H. 
Marks. In addition to having studied 
there for several 


thoroughly 


years, he has made 
several trips to the Continent both before 
and after the war. A keen observer, he has 
given special attention to the growth of 
the cartel movement and it is interesting 
to note the very definite conclusions he 
arrives at in his article, ‘Cartels in 
Depression.” 

cw 


At one time or another we have pre- 
sented CHEMICAL MARKETS readers with 
interesting bits of information about Dr. 
Mullin’s activities. He is now on a year 
leave of absence from Clemson College 
and is in the Far East studying various 
phases of the textile and the textile proc- 
essing industries. The last time he called 
on us we spent a very pleasant hour learn- 
ing about the development of the South 
as a textile center. His next visit should 
be even more interesting what with Man- 
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Americana 


churia, Shanghai, Woosung, et al. Per- 
haps he will be able to unravel some of the 
mystery of what it is all about anyway. 





COMING 
FEATURES 


‘“‘Magnesium.’’ An absorbing 
account of the development of a 
commercial method of produc- 
tion by the man who is respon- 
sible for its success, Dr. John A. 
Gann, Chief Metallurgist, Dow 
Chemical. 

“Carbon Tet.’’ A history, a 
review of production methods, 
and a summary of the many 
uses for carbon tetrachloride by 
one who is considered the coun- 
try’s leading authority on the 
subject—George Fergusson, 
chief chemist, Pyrene Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Also, Drs. Mullin and Hunter 
continue their valuable sum- 
mary of the cellulose ether pat- 
ents; G. MacIntosh turns to 
the intermediates and finished 
products in his review of the 
coal-tar industry. 

From the recent Safety Coun- 
cil Meeting in New York two 
valuable papers—‘‘The Tech- 
nique Which Most Affects The 
Industrial Executive’? by David 
A. Patton, General Superintend- 
ent, Martin Dennis Co. plant, 
and ‘‘Good Housekeeping and 
What It Means For Safety’’ by 
W. H. Winans, Manager, Indus- 
trial Relations, Union Carbide 
and Carbon. 
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New anesthetics, made of synthetic per- 
fumes, as predicted by Marston T. 
Bogart smells good to us. Just think what 
interest they will add to milady’s recital 
of the harrowing details of her pet opera- 
tion. In the future the conversation over 
the afternoon bridge table may start off 
something like this: ‘Jasmin is just a 
perfect delight for appendicitis.” We 
wonder what will happen to surgeon’s fees 
when the perfumer becomes the reliever of 


pain. Who says we are not progressing ? 


Cw 


A detailed account of Dr. William M. 
Grosvenor’s activities would to most of 
our readers be quite similar to painting the 
lilly—those of us in the industry are fully 
acquainted with his standing and the 
esteem in which he is held, both for his 
technical knowledge, and the marvelous 
background of legal training he possesses. 
Perhaps, however, a goodly number of our 
readers who are Chesterfields, ‘‘Luckies,”’ 
or Old Gold addicts do not know that they 
for the 
superior grade of paper now used in these 


are indebted to Dr. Grosvenor 
cigarettes and which make them more 
is the 
He has not permitted the nar- 


enjoyable. Dr. Grosvenor ideal 
chemist. 
rowing of the laboratory to affect his 
interests. A keen student of all angles of 
business he has given to the broad subject 
of Government relations with business— 
notably taxes and patents, a great deal 
of serious thought and study, and there- 


fore, speaks with the voice of an authority. 
cows 


The staid and dignified spirit that has 
presided over British industry must be 
British 
Plastics, Moulding, Trade Association at 
its official inaugural 
Hotel 
made out 
British 
the tablecloths must have 


changing. The Council of the 


the 
and 


luncheon at 


Savoy used dishes, plates 


goblets of plastic moulded 
products of manufacture! We 
assume that 
been rayon, and the table-top finished 
with lacquer. The British chemical press 
joyfully hailed this innovation. We shall 
not be surprised if shortly we hear that 
the famous “Beef eaters” are being fed 
hot dogs and Sarsaparilla. 


Gro 
“Reciprocity” is the high sounding word 
of the chemical sales vocabulary which 


sometimes means a big stick, and some- 
times a stick of candy. 
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“Ee GONE THING... 
AND DO IT WELL’’ 


The great violinist brings to his work 
a lifetime of training. He does one 
thing . . . well. 

EBG makes one product . . . Liquid 
Chlorine. EBG pioneered in its manu- 
facture. To our work, we bring every 
bit of specialized skill, equipment and 
knowledge available on this single 
chemical of many and diversified uses. 
Today's best standard efficiency de- 
mands specialization. EBG specializes. 


ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS CO. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 9 E. 41st St.. New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
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